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PREFACE. 



A FEW years ago, after reading Lockhart* s Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, which is in ten volumes, and one of the 
best biographies in the language, it occurred to* me 
that it was desirable to epitomise the work, so as- to 
give the public, within a brief compass, every par- 
ticular of imp6rtance%jiecessary for enabling them to 
understand the life anS character of the distinguished 
novelist I at once undertook and completed the task, 
but, on communicating with the publishers, it was not 
thought advisable at that time to bring it out. 

By mere accident I have since become aware of 
the existence of Lockhart's own abridgment, a volume 
containing more than 800 pages ; and, in the prefatory 
letter from Mr. Hope Scott, inserted in the last edition, 
I was gratified to find that the same idea which had 
struck me on reading Lockhart's larger work, and 
which I had carried into effect, had also occurred, 
under similar circumstances, to that eminent states- 
man, the present Prime Minister.* 

In a note to Mr. Hope Sqott, Mr. Gliadstone writes : 
— " With great delight, ^nd under fascinatipn, I have 
been treading (in mind) much ground'fainiliar to you, 
and have been upon a regular perusal of Lockhart's 
Life of Scotty from end to end. I am already reflect- 
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ing with concern how soon I shall probiably read the 
lastipage of the last volume." 

He concludes another letter by saying : — " I wish 
I had time to write about the lAfe of Scott I may be 
wrong, but I am vaguely under the impression that it 
has never had a really wide circulation. If so, it is 
the saddest pity ; and I should greatly like (without 
any censure on its present length) to see published an 
abbreviation of it." 

Mr. Hope Scott tells us that to the suggestion 
made in the last extract he paid immediate attention ; 
but, being unable to attempt the task himself, and at 
the same time being jealous of entrusting it to less 
reverent, even though more skilful, hands, he found it 
difficult to proceed. 

He says : — '' One eminent man, to whom I pro- 
posed the work, combined all the qualifications which 
I could desire, but his own pursuits prevented him 
from undertaking it ; and, after his refusal, the pros- 
pect of a new lAfey such as alone I could have wished 
to see published, became gradually more uncertain. 

" But while thus engaged, I learnt, with great sur- 
prise, how little Lockhart's own abridgment of the 
larger Life was known, even among professed admirers 
of Scott.* The charms of the original work appear 
to have hindered the progress of the smaller one, and 
, to have justified Lockhart's unwillingness to undertake 
it 

* Mr. Gladstone, and the writer of an article on Scott in the 
Quarterly lUview for January 1868, seem also to have been unaware 
of this book. • 
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•* When we examine the larger work, and observe 
the skill of its construction, its wonderful diction, and 
the glow of feeling which pervades it, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that any effort, worthy of the name, 
must take the form of an abridgment of this great 
model of biography. 

" A work of art in writing is subject to the same 
rules as one in painting or in architecture. Those 
who seek to represent it in a reduced form, must, above 
all things, study its proportions, and make their reduc- 
tion equal over all its parts. But in the case of 
written composition there are no mechanical appli- 
ances, as there are in painting and architecture, for 
varying the scale ; and there is, moreover, a greater 
difficulty in catching the leading principle of the 
design, and thus establishing the starting-point for 
the process which is to follow. 

"Hence an abridgment by the author himself 
must necessarily be the best, indeed the only true 
abridgment of what he has intended in his larger 
work." 

I venture to hope that in reducing the larger work 
I have " caught the leading principle of the design;" 
and that, above all things, I have " studied the pro- 
portions, and made the reduction equal over all its 
parts." Should I be found to have succeeded in this, 
I shall have produced a work of which all whom the 
subject has attracted must have felt a want ; for 
Lockhart*s own abridgment is undoubtedly much too 
voluminous for the majority of readers. * In two 
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instances only have I made use of the latter work — 
viz. in unveiling the mystery of Scott's first love, and in 
giving the short history of his children after his death. 

I dissent, though in no egotistical spirit, from Mr. 
Hope Scott's last inference ; for I believe that, just as 
a foreigner is more likely than a native to draw correct 
conclusions respecting a nation's character and conduct, 
so is a patient and loving student of Lockhart's work 
likely to produce a more satisfactory compendium 
than Lockhart himself. More especially is this evident, 
when the latter teUs us in his preface that if he had 
consulted his own feelings he would have produced 
an enlarged rather than a reduced edition. 

My constant endeavour hsis been to write an 
interesting narrative, which may attract readers who 
have little leisure time at their disposal, and who 
have hitherto known Scott only through his works. 
He was not only one of the most prolific writers of 
his own or of any age, but all he wrote is as pure and 
ennobling as it is beautiful ; and his life is in perfect 
harmony with his works. If we admire the author, we 
are forced to love the man ; and it may be safely said 
that the more we know of Scott himself, the more 
thoroughly shall we enjoy and appreciate his writings. 

HENEY lEWIN JENKINSOK 



Ebswiok, Cttmberland, 
March Ist, 1873. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Birth and Parentage — Ijameness — Besides at Sandyknowe — ^Visits 
Bath — Early signs of genius — High School — Sensitiveness — 
Home influences — Visits Kelso — ^Attends College — Class Studies 
— Country rambles — Tries to learn music and painting — Illness 
— Desultory reading — Leaves College. 

1771-1786.— Age, 1-15. 

Sir Walter Scott was bom in the old town of Edin- 
burgh on the 15th August 1771, in a street called the 
College Wynd, and in a house which, soon after his 
birth, was pulled down in order to make way for a new 
front to the College. He was one of a family of twelve, 
of whom SIX died in infancy. Of the surviving brothers, 
two were older, and two younger, than himself His 
only sister, who was of a delicate constitution, died in 
1801. 

In his autobiographical fragment, which was found 
in an old cabinet after his death, and from which we 
shall often quote, he describes his father, who was a 
writer to the signet (or an attorney), as "A man of 
uncommon handsome face and figure, with an expression 
of sweetness of temper ; his manners were rather formal, 
but full of kindness, especially when exercising the 
duties of hospitality. His general habits were not only 
temperate, but severely abstemious ; but upon a festival 
occasion, there were few whom a moderate glass of wine 
exhilarated to such a lively degree. His religion, in 
which he was devoutly sincere, was Calvinism of the 
strictest kind, and his favourite study related to church 
history. I suspect the good old man was often engaged 
with Knox and Spottiswoode's folios, when, immured in 
his solitary room, he was supposed to be immersed in 

B 
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professional researches. In his political principles he 
was a steady friend to freedom, with a bias, however, to 
the monarchical part of our constitution, which he con- 
sidered *as peculiarly exposed to danger during the later 
years of his life. He had much of ancient Scottish pre- 
judice respecting the forms of marriages, funerals, chris- 
tenings, and so forth, and was always vexed at any 
neglect of etiquette upon such occasions. As his educa- 
tion had not been upon an enlarged plan, it could not 
be expected that he should be an enlightened scholar, 
but he had not passed through a busy life without 
observation, and his remarks upon times and manners 
often exhibited strong traits of practical though untaught 
philosophy." 

Sir Walter was fond of repeating a story, which may 
be appropriately introduced here as illustrative of his 
father's character. Walter's mother had her curiosity 
strongly excited one autunm by the regular appearance, 
at a certain hour every evening, of a sedan chair, to 
deposit a person carefully muffled up in a mantle, who 
was immediately ushered into her husband's private 
room, and commonly remained with him untU long after 
the usual bed-time of this orderly family. Mr. Scott 
answered her repeated inquiries with a vagueness which 
irritated the lady's feelings more and more, until, at last, 
she could bear the thing no longer. One evening, just 
as she heard the bell ring as for the stranger's chair to 
carry him off, she made her appearance in the forbidden 
parlour with a salver in her hand, observing that she 
thought the gentlemen had sat so long, they would be 
the better of a dish of tea, and had ventured accordingly 
to bring some for their acceptance. The stranger, a 
person of distinguished appearance, and richly dressed, 
bowed to the lady, and accepted a cup ; but her husband 
knit his brows, and refused coldly to partake of the 
refreshment. A moment afterwards the visitor with- 
drew, and Mr. Scott, lifting up the window-sash, took the 
cup, which had been left empty on the table, and tossed it 
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out upon the pavement. The lady exclaimed for her 
china, but was put to silence by her husband saying, 
"I can forgive your little curiosity, madam, but you 
must pay the penalty. I may admit into my house, on 
a piece of business, persons wholly unworthy to be 
treated as guests by my wife. Neither lip of me nor of 
mine comes after Mr. Murray of Broughton*s." This 
was the unhappy man who, after attending Prince 
Charles Stuart as his secretary throughout the greater 
part of his expedition, condescended to redeem his own 
life and fortune by bearing evidence against the noblest 
of his late master's adherents, when, 

" Pitied by gentle hearts, Kilmarnock died, 
The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side." 

When confronted with Sir John Douglas of Kelhead! 
(ancestor of the Marquis of Queensberry) before the 
Privy Council in St James's, the prisoner was asked, 
" Do you know this witness V " Not I," answered 
Douglas ; " I once knew a person who bore the designa- 
tion of Murray of Broughton, but that was a gentleman 
and a man of honour, and one that could hold up his 
head!" 

The saucer, which did not share the destruction of 
the cup, was secured by young Walter, and carefully 
preserved by him. 

Scott's mother, who was the eldest daughter of Dr. 
John Eutherford, professor of medidne in the University 
of Edinburgh, was a woman of cultivated mind and 
elegant tastes, and had a turn for literature quite un- 
common among the ladies of the time. 

His paternal grandfather, Robert Scott, resided at 
Sandyknowe, on the borders of Scotland, near the banks 
of the Tweed, and he is thus described in the intro- 
duction to the third canto of Marmion — 

** the thatched mansion's grey-haired sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good. 
And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood ; 
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Whose eye in age, quick, clear, and keen, 
Showed what in youth its glance, had been ; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbought." 

We have also two good anecdotes of this Kobert in 
his earlier days. Having had a quarrel with his father, 
he was left to shift for himself, and a relative, Mr. Scott 
of Harden, gave him a lease of the farm of Sandyknowe. 
He took for his shepherd an old man called Hogg, who 
willingly lent him, out of respect for his family, his 
entire savings, about £30, to stock the new farm. With 
this sum, which it seems was at the time sufficient for 
the purpose, the master and servant set ofl[ to purchase 
sheep at Whitsun-tryste, a fair held on a hill near Wooler, 
in Northumberland. The old shepherd went carefully 
from drove to drove till he found a hirsel likely to 
answer his purpose, and then returned to tell his master 
to come up and conclude the bargain. But what was 
his surprise to see him galloping a mettled hunter about 
the race-course, and to find that he had expended the 
whole capital in this extraordinary purchase ! Moses's 
bargain of green spectacles did not strike more dismay 
into the Vicar of Wakefield's family than did this rash- 
ness into the poor old shepherd. The thing, however, 
was irretrievable, and they returned without the sheep. 
In the course of a few days, however, Eobert, who was 
one of the best horsemen of his time, attended John 
Scott of Harden's hounds on the same horse, and dis- 
played him to such advantage that he sold him for 
double the original price. The farm was now stocked 
in earnest, and the rest of his career was that of suc- 
cessful industry. The other anecdote is given in the 
preface to Guy Mannering. While Robert was riding 
over Charterhouse Moor, then a very extensive com- 
mon, he fell suddenly among a large band of gipsies, 
who were carousing in a hollow surrounded by bushes. 
They instantly seized on his bridle with shouts of 
welcome, exclaiming that they had often dined at his 
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expense, and he must now stay and share their cheer. 
He was a little alarmed, for he had more money about 
his person than he cared to risk in such society. How- 
ever, being naturally a bold lively-spirited man, he 
entered into the humour of the thing, and sat down to 
the feast, which consisted of all the varieties of game, 
poultry, pigs, and so forth, that could be collected by a 
wide and indiscriminate system of plunder. The dinner 
was a very merry one, but he got a hint from some of 
the older gipsies, just when " the mirth and fun grew 
fast and furious," and mounting his horse accordingly, he 
took a French leave of his entertainers. 

" Every Scottishman," says Sir Walter in his auto- 
biography, " has a pedigree. It is a national preroga- 
tive, as inalienable as his pride and his poverty. My 
birth was neither distinguished nor sordid. According 
to the prejudices of my country it was esteemed gentle, 
as I was connected, though remotely, with ancient fami- 
lies, both by my father's and mother's side." In order to 
understand numberless allusions in Scott's works, we 
must remember how important blood and pedigree appear 
in the eyes of all Scotchmen, and how the whole nation 
was infected by the spirit of clanship. Scott's male an- 
cestors branched off in the middle of the 14th century 
from that of the great blood of Buccleuch ; and this 
made him look upon the Duke of Buccleuch as the head 
of his clan, and it may be doubted whether his genius 
could have been adequately developed had he not at- 
tracted at an early and critical period of his life the 
kindly recognition of the Buccleuchs. 

At the time of his birth, and for about eighteen 
months subsequently, Scott was as robust and healthy a 
child as ever breathed. A full broad chest and well- 
knit frame gave promise indeed of more than common 
"lagour in after years. And, subject to a single grievous 
defect, this promise was fulfilled. The nurse, when about 
to place him one morning in his bath, discovered that 
he had lost the use of one of his limbs, and he never 
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recovered it. No one could account for the misfortune, 
because he had been more than usually playful and 
active the night before. There, however, the calamity 
was, and all that sldll and tenderness could devise, failed 
to remove it. By the advice of his physicians he was 
sent to reside with his grandfather at Sandyknowe, " to 
give the chance of natural exertion, excited by free air 
and liberty." Sandyknowe was situated in a romantic 
country. On the summit of the crags which overhung 
the farm-house stood a ruined tower, and the view 
thence took in a wide expanse of the district, in which 
every field has its battle, and every rivulet its song. 
Scott had, in after life, always a lively feeling of the 
scenery in this district, and he sent William Erskine 
the following beautiful lines, giving a picture of the 
dawning feelings of life and genius : — 

Whether an impulse that has birth 

Soon as the infant wakes on earth, 

One with our feelings and our powers; 

And rather part of us than ours ; 

Or whether fitlier term'd the sway 

Of habit, formed in early day, 

Hawe'er derived, its force confest 

Rules with despotic sway the breast^ 

And drags us on by viewless chain, 

While taste and reason plead in vain. . . , 

Thus, while I ape the measure wild 

Of tales that charmed me yet a child. 

Rude though they be, still with the chime 

Return the- thoughts of early time, 

And feelings roused in life's first day, 

Glow in the line and prompt the lay. 

Then rise those crags, that mountain tower 

Which charmed my fancy's wakening hour. 

It was a barren scene and wild, 

Where naked clifl*s were rudely piled ; 

But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 

Recesses where the wallflower grew. 
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And honeysuckle loved to crawl 

Up the low crag and ruin'd wall. 

I deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 

The sun in all its round surveyed ; 

And still I thought that shattered tower 

The mightiest work of human power, 

And marvelled as the aged hind, 

With some strange tale bewitched my mind. 

Of forayers who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strength had spurred their horse, 

Their southern rapine to renew, 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue. 

And home returning, filled the hall 

With revel, wassail-rout, and brawL 

Methought that stiU with tramp and clang 

The gateway's broken arches rang ; 

Methought grim features, seamed with scars. 

Glared through the windows' rusty bars ; 

And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth. 

Of lovers' slights, of ladies' charms, 

Of witches' spells, of warriors' arms — 

Of patriot battles won of old 

By Wallace Wight and Bruce the Bold — 

Of later fields of feud and fight. 

When, pouring from the Highland height, 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway. 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretched at length upon the floor 

Again I fought each combat o'er. 

Pebbles and shells in order laid. 

The mimic ranks of war displayed. 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bore. 

And still the scattered Southron fled before." 

SpeaJring of this period of his life, he says — " My 
health was by this time a good deal confirmed by the 
country air, and the influence of that imperceptible and 
unfatiguing exercise to which the good sense of my 
grandfather had subjected me ; for when the day was 
fine I was usually carried out and laid down beside an 
old shepherd, among the crags or rocks round which 
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he fed his sheep. • Here I delighted to roll about on the 
grass all day long in the midst of the flock, and the sort 
of fellowship I thus formed with the sheep and lambs 
impressed my mind with a degree of affectionate feeling 
towards them which' lasted throughout life. The im- 
patience of a child soon inclined ine to struggle with my 
infirmity, and I began. by degrees to stand, to walk, and 
to run. Although the limb affected was much shrunk 
and. contracted, my general health, which was of more 
importance,' was much strengthened by being frequently 
in the open air, and, in a word, I, who in a city had 
probably been condemned to hopeless and helpless 
decrepitude, was now a healthy, high-spirited, and, my 
lameness apart, a sturdy child." 

He remained at Sandy knowe until he* was four years 
of age, when his parents were advised that the waters 
of Bath might offer some alleviation to his lameness. 
His aunt, and he went to- London by sea,, and made a 
short stay there, going over the Tower and Westminster 
Abbey. When, twenty-five years later, he again visited 
those places, he was astonished to find how liccurate 
were his recollections. At Bath, where they lived about 
a year, he went through all the usual discipline of the 
pump-room and baths, but without the least advantage 
to his lameness. During his residence at .this watering-* 
place he attended an old dame's day-school for about a 
quarter of a year, and acquired the rudiments of read- 
ing. An occasional lesson from his aunt supplied the 
rest. Afterwards, when grown a big boy, he received a 
* few lessons from a gentleman in Edinburgh, but he never 
acquired a perfect English pronunciation, although there 
was no provincial peculiarity about his utterance, except 
in the bun*, which smacked of the country bordering on 
Northumberland. Whilst at Bath he was taken by an 
uncle to the theatre, and this appears to have been 
an era in his existence. The play was As You Like 
It. He in after-life wrote — " The ^itchery of the 
whole scene is alive in my mind at this moment. I 
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made, I believe, noise more than enough, and remember * 
being so much scandalised at the quarrel between' 
Orlando and his brother in the first scene that I 
screamed out, *A'n*t they brothers I' A few weeks' 
residence at home convinced me, who had till then been 
an only child in the house of r^ grandfather, that a 

. quarrel between brothers was. a very natural event." 

In his reviewal of the life of John Kemble^ written in 
1826, Sc6tt has recorded that impression more fully, and 
in terms very striking. He writes — " There are few 
things which those gifted with' any degree of imagination 
recollect with a sense of more anxious and mysterious 
delight than the first dramatic representation which 
they have witnessed. The unusual form of the house, 
filled inth such groups of crowded spectators, them- 
selves forming an extraordinary spectacle to the eye- 
which has never witnessed it before ;. yet all intent 
upon that wide and mystic curtain, whose dusky 

,. undulations permit us now and then to discern the 
momentary glitter of some gaudy form, or the spangles 
of some sandalled foot, which trips lightly within ; Then 
the light, brillmnt as that of day ; then the music, which, 
in itself a treat sufficient in every other situation, our in- 
experience mistakes for the very play we came to witness ; 
•then the slow rise of the shadowy curtain, disclosing, as if 
by actual magic, a new land, with woods, and mountains, 
and lakes, lighted, it seems to us, by another sun, and 
inhabited by a race of beings different from ourselves, 
whose language is poetry, — whose dress, demeanour, and 
-- sentiments seem something supernatural, — and whose 
whole actions and discourse are calculated not for the 
ordinary tone of everyday life, but to excite the stronger 
and more powerful faculties — to melt with sorrow, over- 
power with terror, astonish with the marvellous, or con- 
vulse with irresistible laughter. All these wonders 
stamp indelible impressions on the memory. Those 
mixed feelings also, which perplex us between a sense 
that the scene is nut a plaything, and an interest which 
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ever and anon surprises us into a transient belief that 
that which so strongly affects us cannot be fictitious ; 
those mixed and puzzling feelings, also, are exciting in 
the highest degree. Then there are the bursts of ap- 
plause, like distant thunder, and the permission afforded 
to clap our little hands, and add our own scream of delight 
to a sound so commanding. All this, and much, much 
more, is fresh in our memory ; although, when we felt 
these sensations, we looked on the stage which Ganick 
had not yet left. It is now a long while since ; yet we 
have not passed many hours of such unmixed delight, 
and we still remember the sinking lights, the dispersing 
crowd, with the vain longings which we felt that the 
music would again sound, the magic curtain once more 
arise, and the enchanting dream re-commence ; and the 
astonishment with which we looked upon the apathy of 
the elder part of our company, who, having the means, 
did not spend every evening in the theatre," 

Probably it was this performance that first tempted 
him to open the pages of Shakspeare, whose works he 
must have closely studied, for in later years he made 
more quotations from that great dramatist than from 
any other poet. 

After being a twelvemonth at Bath, the boy returned 
to Scotland, and whiled away the next three years at 
Edinburgh, Sandyknowe, and Prestonpans ; to the latter 
place he went for sea-bathing. During this period he 
appears to have given signs of the genius which was 
frfterwards to delight the world. Mrs. Cockbum, the 
authoress of the " Flowers of the Forest," spent an even- 
ing with the family in Edinburgh, and wrote next day 
to a friend a letter, which contains the following pas- 
sage — " I last night supped at Mr. Walter Scott's. He 
has the most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever saw. 
He was reading a poem to his mother when I went in. 
I made him read on — it was the description of a ship- 
wreck. His passion rose with the storm. He lifted 
his eyes and hands, * There's the mast gone/ says he ; 
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' crash it goes ! they will all perish ! ' After his agita- 
tion he turns to me, * That is too melancholy/ says he, 
*I had better read you something more amusing.* I 
preferred a little chat, and asked his opinion of Milton 
and other books he was reading, which he gave me 
wonderfully. One of his observations was, * How strange 
it is that Adam, just new come into the world, should 
know everything — ^that must be the poet's fancy,* says 
he. But when he was told he was created perfect by 
God, he instantly yielded. When taken to bed last night 
he told his aunt he liked that lady. * What lady V says 
she. * Why, Mrs. Cockbum, for I think she is a virtuoso 
like myself.' * Dear Walter,* says Aunt Jenny, * what 
is a virtuoso 1 * * Don't you know ? Why, it's one who 
wishes and will know everjrthing.* Now, sir, you will 
think this a very silly story. Pray, what age do you 
suppose this boy to be ] Why, twelve or fourteen. No 
such thing ; he is not quite six years old. He has a lame 
leg, for which he has been a year at Bath, and has 
acquired the perfect English accent, which he has not 
lost since he came, and he reads like a Garrick. You 
will allow this an uncommon exotic." 

About this time Scott paid a visit to a relation, who 
wrote after his death, that she distinctly remembered 
the sickly boy sitting at the gate of the house with his 
attendant, when a mendicant approached, old and woe- 
begone, to claim alms. When the man was retiring, the 
servant remarked to Walter that he ought to be thankful 
to God for having placed him above the want and 
misery he had been contemplating. The child looked 
up with a half-wistful, half-incredulous expression, and 
said, " Homer was a beggar." " How do you know 
that?" said the other. "Why, don't you remember," 
answered the little virtuoso, " that 

** Seven Roman cities strove for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread." 

On his return to Sandyknowe from Prestonpans, the 
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boy being somewhat strengthened, was allowed a very 
small Shetland pony, not much larger than many a New- 
foundland dog. The creature walked freely into the 
house, and was regularly fed from Walter's hand. He 
soon learned to sit well, and often alanAed his aunt by 
cantering over the rough places above the tower, near 
the house. 

He was now eight years old, and was recalled to his 
father's house in Edinburgh. For the next twelve 
months he attended a private school, and then was 
entered a scholar in the Grammar School, or High 
School of Edinburgh, and, with his brothers, he had also 
a private tutor at home. Scott did not rise to more 
than an average position at this school, and although he 
acquired a tolerable acquaintance with the Latin and 
French languages, he was surpassed by others. We 
cannot account for this better than in his own words. 
He says, " Though I had received with my brothers, in 
private, lessons of Latin from Mr. James French, now a 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland, I was, nevertheless, 
rather behind the class in which I was placed, both in 
years and in progress. This was a real disadvantage, 
and one to which a boy of lively temper and talents 
ought to be as little exposed, as one who might be less 
expected to make up his lee-way, as it is called. The 
situation has the unfortunate effect of reconciling a boy 
of the former character to holding a subordinate station 
among his class-fellows, to which he would otherwise 
affix disgrace. There is also, from the constitution of 
the High School, a certain danger not suflSciently 
attended to. The boys take precedence in their places^ 
as they are called, according to their merit, and it re- 
quires a long while, in general, before even a clever boy, 
if he falls behind the class, or is put into one for which 
he is not quite ready, can force his way to the situation 
which his abilities really entitle him to hold. But, in the 
meanwhile, he is necessarily led to be the associate and 
companion of those inferior spirits with whom he is 
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placed ; for the system of precedence, though it does not 
limit the general intercourse among the boys, has, never- 
theless, the effect of throwing them into clubs and 
coteries, according to the vicinity of the seats they 
hold. A boy of good talents, therefore, placed even for 
a time among his inferiors, especially if they be also his 
elders, leams to participate in their pursuits and objects 
of ambition, which are usually very distinct from the 
acquisition of learning ; and it will be well if he does 
not imitate them in that indifference which is contented 
with bustling over a lesson so as to avoid punishment, 
without affecting superiority or aiming at reward. It was 
probably owing to this circumstance that, although at a 
more advanced period of life I have enjoyed considerable 
facility in acquiring languages, I did not make any 
great figure at the High School, or at least. any exer- 
tions which I made were desultory, and little to be 
depended on. Our class contained some very excellent 
scholars. The first dux was James Buchan, who retained 
his honoured place, almost without a day's interval, all 
the while we were at the High School. . . . As for myself, 
I glanced like a meteor from one end of the class to 
the other, and commonly disgusted my kind master as 
muq}i by negligence and frivolity as I occasionally pleased 
him by flashes of intellect and talent. Among my com- 
panions, my good-nature and flow of ready imagination 
rendered me very popular. Boys are uncommonly just 
in their feelings, and at least equally generous. My 
lameness, and the efforts which I made to supply that 
disadvantage, by making up in address what I wanted 
in activity, engaged the latter principle in my favour, 
and in the winter play-hours, when hard exercise was 
impossible, my tales used to assemble an admiring 
audience round Luckie Brown's fireside, and happy was 
he that could sit next to the inexhaustible narrator. I 
was also, though often negligent of my own task, always 
ready to assist my friends ; and hence I had a little 
party of staunch partisans and adherents, stout of hand 
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and heart, though somewhat dull of head — the very tools 
for raising a hero to eminence. So, on the whole, I 
made a brighter figure in the yards than in the class.^^ 

Apropos of his school life, he was accustomed to 
relate the following anecdote : — " There was a boy in 
my class at school who stood always at the top, nor 
could I, with all my efforts, supplant him. Day came 
after day, and still he kept his place, do what I would, 
till at length I observed that when a question was asked 
him he always fumbled with his fingers at a particular 
button in the lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it, 
therefore, became expedient in my eyes ; and in an evil 
moment it was removed with a knife. Great was my 
anxiety to know the success of my measure, and it suc- 
ceeded too welL When the boy was again questioned, 
his finger sought again for the button, but it was not to 
be found. In his distress he looked down for it ; it was 
to be seen no more than to be felt. He stood confounded, 
and I took possession of his place ; nor did he ever 
recover it, or ever, I believe, suspect who was the author 
of his wrong. Often in after-life has the sight of him 
smote me as I passed him, and often have I resolved to 
make him some reparation, but it ended in good resolu- 
tions. Though I never renewed my acquaintance with 
him, I often saw him, for he filled some inferior office in 
one of the courts of law in Edinburgh. Poor fellow ! I 
believe he is dead ; he took early to drinking." 

Like most men of genius, Scott appears to have been 
very sensitive, and to have felt keenly the disadvantage 
at which he was placed by his lameness. This made 
him more anxious, to excel in the play-ground than in 
the class ; and his delight was great when he found him- 
self at length capable of rivalling others in such achieve- 
ments as required active physical exertion. Speaking 
of some scene of his infancy in one of his latest tales, 
he says, " There is the stile at which I can recollect a 
cross child's-maid upbraiding me with my infirmity, as 
she lifted me coarsely and carelessly over the flinty 
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steps, which my brothers traversed with shout and 
bound. I remember the mppressed bitterness of the 
moment, and, conscious of my own infirmity, the envy 
with which I regarded the easy movements and elastic 
steps of my more happily-formed brethren. Alas ! " he 
adds, "these goodly barks have all perished in life's 
wide ocean, and only that which seemed, as the naval 
phrase goes, so little sea-worthy, has reached the port 
when the tempest is over." One day he had a dispute 
with a youth, when his opponent remarked that " there 
waa no use to hargle-bargle with a cripple ;" upon which 
he replied, that if he might fight mounted, he would 
try his hand with any one of his inches. An elder boy 
suggested that the two little tinklers might be lashed 
front to front upon a deal board; and the proposal 
being forthwith agreed to, he in this attitude received 
his first bloody nose. The feeling of rebellion against 
external circumstances is very natural to the boy or 
man who is conscious of great powers which are ham- 
pered by some personal defect ; but Scott bore his mis- 
fortune manfully, and never sufiered it to embitter his 
life. Byron, who was also lame, seems to have felt his 
infirmity far more keenly than Scott did. Scott writes, 
— " On comparing notes with the poet Moore, I was 
confirmed in one or two points which I had always laid 
down in considering poor Byron. One was that he was 
apt to be very suspicious, and a plain, downright steadi- 
ness of manner was the true mode to maintain his good 
opinion. Will Rose told me that once, while sitting 
with Byron, he fixed insensibly his eyes on his f^et, one 
of which, it must be remembered, was deformed. Look- 
ing up suddenly, he saw Byron regarding him with a 
look of concentrated and deep displeasure, which wore 
oflf when he observed no consciousness or embarrassment 
in the countenance of Eose. Murray afterwards ex- 
plained this by telling Eose that Lord Byron was very 
jealous of having his personal imperfection noticed or 
attended to." 
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Whilst endeavouring to obtain a knowledge of the 
learning which Walter was receiving at the High School, 
we must not forget to dwell upon the influences at work 
in that far more important school — ^his home. He him- 
self tells us, " My mother joined to a light and happy- 
temper of mind a strong turn to study poetry and works 
of imagination. She was sincerely devout ; hut her reli- 
gion was, afi became her sex, of a cast less austere than 
my father's. Still, the discipline of the Presbyterian 
Sabbath was severely strict, an4 I think injudiciously 
so. Although Bunyan*s Pilgrim, Gesner's Death of 
Abel, Rowers Letters, and one or two other books, which 
for that reason I still have a favour for, were admitted 
to relieve the gloom of one dull sermon succeeding to 
another, there was far too much tedium annexed to the 
duties of the day, and in the end it did none of us any good. 

" My week-day tasks were more agreeable. My lame- 
ness and my solitary habits had made me a tolerable 
reader, and my hours of leisure were usually spent in 
reading aloud to my mother Pope's translation of Homer, 
which, excepting a few traditionary ballads and the songs 
in Allan Ramsay's Evergreen, was the first poetry which 
I perused. My mother had good natural taste and 
great feeling. She used to make me pause upon those 
passages which expressed generous and worthy senti- 
ments ; and if she could not divert me from those which 
were descriptive of battle and tumult, she contrived at 
least to divide my attention between them. My own 
enthusiasm, however, was chiefly awakened by the won- 
derful and the terrible, — the common taste of children, 
but in which I have remained a child even unto this 
day. I got by heart, not as a task, but almost without 
intending it, the passages with which I was most pleased, 
and used to recite them aloud, both when alone and to 
others, — more willingly, however, in my hours of soli- 
tude, for I had observed some auditors smile, and I 
dreaded ridicule at that time of life more than I have 
ever done since. 
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" My father did not trust our education solely to our 
High School lessons. We had a tutor at home, a young 
man of an excellent disposition, and a laborious student. 
He was bred to the kirk, but unfortunately took such a 
very strong turn to fanaticism that he afterwards 
resigned an excellent living in a seaport town, merely 
because he could not persuade the mariners of the guilt 
of setting sail of a Sabbath, — ^in which, by the by, he was 
less likely to be successful, as sailors, from an opinion 
that it is a fortunate omen, always choose to weigh 
anchor on that day. The calibre of this young man's 
understanding may be judged of by this anecdote ; but 
in other respects he was a faithful and accurate instructor; 
and from him chiefly I learned writing and arithmetic. 
I repeated to him my French lessons, and studied with 
him my themes in the classics, but not classically. I 
also acquired, by disputing with him (for this he 
readily permitted), some knowledge of school-divinity 
and church-history, and a great acquaintance in particular 
with the old books describing the early history of the 
Church of Scotland, the wars and sufferings of the Cove- 
nanters, and so forth. I, with a head on fire for chivalry, 
was a Cavalier • my friend was a Roundhead : I was a 
Tory, and he was a Whig. I hated Presbyterians, and ad- 
mired Montrose with his victorious Highlanders ; he liked 
the Presbyterian Ulysses, the dark and politic Argyle ; so 
that we never wanted subjects of dispute ; but our 
disputes were always amicable. In all these tenets 
there was no real conviction on my part, arising out of 
acquaintance with the views or principles of either party ; 
nor had my antagonist address enough to turn the 
debate on such topics. I took up my politics at that 
period as King Charles II. did his religion, from an 
idea that the Cavalier creed was the more gentlemanlike 
persuasion of the two.'' 

Mr. Mitchell, the tutor, was living at the time of 
Scott's death, and he writes : " In 1782 I became a tutor 
in Mr. Walter Scott's family. He was a writer to the 

c 
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signet in (Jeorge's Square, Edinburgk Mr. Scott was a 
fine-looking man, then a little past the meridian of life, 
of dignified yet agreeable manners. His business was 
extensive. He was a man of tried integrity, of strict 
morals, and had a respect for religion and its ordinances. 
The church the family attended was the Old GrejrMars, 
of which the celebrated Doctors Robertson and £rskine 
were the ministers. Thitherwent Mr. and Mrs. Scott every 
Sabbath, when well at home, attended by their fine young 
family of children and their domestic servants ; a sight 
so amiable and exemplary as often to excite in my breast 
a glow of heartfelt satisfaction. According to an 
established and laudable practice in the family, the 
heads of it, the children and servants, were assembled on 
Sunday evenings in the drawing-room, and examined in 
the church catechism and sermons they had heard 
delivered during the course of the day ; on which 
occasions I had to perform the part of chaplain, and 
conclude with prayer. 

" Mrs. Scott was of a prepossessing appearance, ami- 
able manners, of a cultivated understanding, affectionate 
disposition, and fine taste, and sincerely religious. I 
seldom had occasion all the time I was in the family to 
find fault with Master Walter, even for trifles, and only 
once to threaten serious castigation, of which he was 
no sooner aware than he suddenly sprung up, threw his 
arms about my neck, and kissed me. On one occasion, 
in the dining-room, when, according to custom, he was 
reading some author in the time of relaxation from study, 
I asked him how he accounted for the superiority of 
knowledge he possessed above the rest of the family. His 
reply was : * Some years ago he had been attacked by a 
swelling in one of his ankles, which confined him to the 
house, and prevented him taking amusement and exercise, 
and which was the cause of his lameness ; as under this 
ailment he could not romp with his brothers and the 
other young people in the green in George's Square, 
he found himself compelled to have recourse to some 
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substitute for the juvenile amusements of his comrades, 
and this was reading/" 

Shakspeare's plays and the Arabian Nights were 
often read aloud in the family circle by Walter, and 
served to beguile many a happy evening hour. How- 
ever good Mr. Mitchell, the tutor, may have frowned 
at such a suggestion, even Mr. Scott made little objection 
to his children, and some of their young friends, getting 
up private theatricals occasionally in the dining-room, 
after the lessons of the day were over. Walter was 
always the manager, and he had the whole charge of the 
affair; the favourite piece used to be Jane Shore, in 
which he represented Hastings, and his sister the Alicia, 
Richard III. also was attempted, and Walter took the 
part of the Duke of Gloucester, observing that " the limp 
would do well enough to represent the hump.** 

Walter left the High School in 1783, when he was 
twelve years of age. As has been already stated, he did 
not make more than ordinary progress in the routine 
academical studies, but meanwhile he was gradually 
extending his acquaintance with English literature. 
In the intervals of school hours he had perused with 
avidity, books of history, poetry, voyages, travels, 
knight-errantry, fairy tales, and romances. One evening 
he found in his mother's dressing-room some odd 
volumes of Shakspeare, and he tells us he could not 
easily forget the rapture with which he sate up in his 
shirt reading them by the light of a fire in the apart- 
ment, until the bustle of the family, rising from supper, 
warned him it was time to creep back to his bed, where 
he was supposed to have been safely deposited since 
nine o'clock. He was also acquainted with the poems 
of Ossian and Spenser, the latter being an especial 
favourite. Too young to trouble himself about the 
allegory, he considered all the knights and ladies, and 
dragons and giants, in their outward and esToteric sense, 
and was delighted to find himself in such society. The 
quantity of Spenser's stanzas which he could repeat was 
re^y marvellous. 
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We thus see that he left the High School with a 
great quantity of general information, ill-arranged 
indeed, and collected without system ; yet deeply im- 
pressed upon his mind, and gilded by a vivid and active 
imagination. 

Before commencing to attend the classes at the Col- 
lege, he spent six months with his aunt at Kelso, to 
improve his health, which had become rather delicate 
from his too rapid growtL Whilst residing there he 
attended the Grammar School, that he might keep up 
his scholarship, and here he became acquainted with the 
brothers James and John Ballantyne, who were after- 
wards the printers of almost all his publications. From 
James Ballantyne we learn that Scott was then devoted 
to antiquarian lore, and was certainly the best story- 
teller he ever heard. When in school he often used to 
whisper, " Come, slink over beside me, Jamie, and I'll 
tell you a story." During the interval of school hours 
they used to walk together on the banks of the Tweed, 
Scott telling stories all the way. Whilst at Kelso he 
became acquainted with Percy's Reliqms of Ancient 
Poetry, and afterwards wrote — "I remember well the 
spot where I read these volumes for the first time. It 
was beneath a large platanus-tree, in the ruins of what 
had been intended for an old-fashioned arbour in the 
garden. The summer day sped onward so fast, that 
notwithstanding the sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgot 
the hour of dinner, was sought for with anxiety, and 
was still found entranced in my intellectual banquet. To 
read and to remember was in this instance the same 
thing, and henceforth I overwhelmed my schoolfellows, 
and all who would hearken to me, with tragical recita- 
tions from the ballads of Bishop Percy. The first time, 
too, I could scrape a few shillings together, which were 
not common occurrences with me, I bought unto myself 
a copy of these beloved volumes ; nor do I believe I 
ever read a book half so frequently, or with half the 
enthusiasm. To this period also, I can trace distinctly 
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the awaMng of that delightful feeling for the beauties 
of natural objects which has never since deserted me. 
The neighbourhood of Kelso, the most beautiful, if not 
the most romantic village in Scotland, is eminently 
calculated to awaken these ideas. It presents objects 
not only grand in themselves but venerable from their 
association. The meeting of two superb rivers, the 
Tweed and the Teviot, both renowned in song — the 
ruins of an ancient abbey — the more distant vestiges 
of Roxburgh Castle — ^the modem mansion of Fleurs, 
which is so situated as to combine the ideas of ancient 
baronial grandeur with those of modem taste- 
are in themselves objects of the first class ; yet 
so mixed, united, and melted among a thousand other 
beauties of a less prominent description, that they har- 
monise into one general picture, and please rather by 
unison than by concord. I believe I have written unm- 
telligibly upon this subject, but it is fitter for the pencil 
than the pen. The romantic feelings which I have de- 
scribed as predominating in my mind, naturally rested 
upon and associated themselves with these grand fea- 
tures of the landscape around me ; and the historical 
incidents, or traditional legends connected with many of 
them, gave to my admiration a sort of intense impression 
of reverence, which at times made my heart feel too big 
for its bosom. From this time the love of natural 
beauty, more especially when combined with ancient 
ruins, or remains of our fathers' piety or splendour, 
became with me an insatiable passion, which, if circum- 
stances had permitted, I would willingly have gratified 
by travelling over half the globe." 

In November 1783 he returned to Edinburgh, and 
commenced attending College. He did not advance much 
with his studies in class, and, indeed, it seems that his 
mind was not devoted in earnest to the task, for we 
read in his autobiography — " At the Greek class I might 
have made a better figure, for Professor Dalzell main- 
tained a great deal of authority, and was not only him- 
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self an admirable scholar, but was always deeply in- 
terested in the progress of his students. But here lay 
the villany. Almost all my companions who had left 
the High School at the same time with myself had 
acquired a smattering of Greek before they came to 
College. I, alas ! had none ; and finding myself far 
inferior to all my fellow-students, I could hit upon no 
better mode of vindicating my equahty than by profess- 
ing my contempt for the language, and my resolution 
not to learn it. A youth who died early, himself an 
excellent Greek scholar, saw my negligence and folly 
with pain, instead of contempt. He came to call on me, 
in George's Square, and pointed out in the strongest terms, 
the silliness of the conduct I had adopted, told me I was 
distinguished by the name of the Greek Blockhead, and 
exhorted me to redeem my reputation while it was called 
to-day. My stubborn pride received this advice with 
sulky civility ; the birth of my Mentor (whose name was 
Archibald, the son of an innkeeper) did not, as I thought 
in my folly, authorise him to intrude upon me his 

advice All hopes of my progress in the Greek 

were now over ; insomuch, that when we were required to 
write essays on the authors we had studied, I had the 
audacity to produce a composition in which I weighed 
Homer against Ariosto, and pronounced him wanting in 
the balance. I supported this heresy by a profusion of 
bad reading and flimsy argument. The wrath of the 
professor was extreme, while at the same time he could 
not suppress his surprise at the quantity of out-of-the- 
way knowledge which I displayed. He pronounced 
upon me the severe sentence — -that dunce I was, and 
dunce was to remain — which, however, my excellent 
and learned friend lived to revoke over a bottle of Bur- 
gundy at our literary club at Fortune's, of which he was 
a distinguished member. .... I soon forgot the 
very letters of the Greek alphabet ; a loss never to be 
repaired, considering what that language is, and who 
they were who employed it in their compositions. . . . 
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I also forswore the Latin classics for no reason 1 know 
of, unless because they wereakin to the Greek ; but an 
occasional perusal of monkish chronicles kept up a kind 
of familiarity with the language even in its rudest state. 
About this period I commenced the study of mathema- 
tics with all the ardour of novelty. My tutor was an aged 
person, who had in his time been distinguished as a 
teacher of this science. Age, however, and some 
domestic inconveniences, had diminished his pupils, and 
lessened his authority amongst the few who remained. 
I think that had I been more fortunately placed for in- 
struction, or had I had the spur of emulation, I might 
have made some progress in this science, of which, under 
the circumstances I have mentioned, I only acquired a 
very superficial smattering. In other studies I was 
rather more fortunate. I made some progress in Ethics, 
and was selected to read an essay before Principal Ro- 
bertson. I was farther instructed in moral philosophy 
at the class of Mr. Dugald Stewart, whose striking and 
impressive eloquence rivetted the attention even of the 
most volatile student. To sum up my academical studies, 
I attended the class of History, and, as far as I remember, 
no others, excepting those of the civil and municipal 
law, so that, if my learning be flimsy and inaccurate, the 
reader must have some compassion even for an idle work- 
man who had so narrow a foundation to build upon. If, 
however, it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse 
these pages — let such a reader remember that it is with 
the deepest regret that I recollect in my manhood the op- 
portunities of learning which I neglected in my youth ; 
that through every part of my literary career I have 
felt pinched and hampered by my own ignorance ; and 
that I would at this moment give half the reputation I 
have had the good fortune to acquire, if by doing so I 
could rest the remaining part upon a sound foundation 
of learning and science." 

Though he achieved no marked distinction by his 
studies at college, he was far from idle, and employed 
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his spare time in storing his mind with legendary lore. 
Every Saturday, and more frequently during the vaca- 
tions, he and a friend used to escape with three or four 
books from the circulating library to Arthur's Seat, 
Salisbury Crags, or Blackford Hill, and there read 
together. . After this practice had been continued for 
two or three years, they commenced reciting to each 
other alternately such adventures of knight-errants as 
they could themselves invent. They naturally sought 
seclusion, for they were conscious that no small degree 
of ridicule would have attended this amusement had the 
natui:e of it become known. They used to climb up the 
rocks in search of places where they might be sheltered 
from wind, and the more inaccessible they were the 
better they were pleased. Often their walks were 
lengthened, and they visited in succession all the old 
castles within eight or ten miles of Edinburgh. Scott 
generally rested one hand upon his friend's shoulder, 
when they walked together, the other reposing on a 
stout stick. He gradually gained a strong constitution, 
and being both tall and muscular, was rather disfigured 
than disabled by his lameness. Sometimes he would 
stroll as far as twenty or thirty miles a day. 

He says, " Excursions on foot or horseback formed by 
far my most favourite amusement. I have all my life 
delighted in travelling, though I have never enjoyed that 
pleasure upon a large scale. It was a propensity which 
I sometimes indulged so unduly as to alarm and vex my 
parents. Wood, water, wilderness itself, had an inex- 
pressible charm for me, and I had a dreamy way of going 
much further than I intended, so that unconsciously my 
return was protracted, and my parents had sometimes 
serious cause of uneasiness. My father used to protest 
to me on such occasions that he thought I was born to 
be a strolling pedlar ; and though the prediction was 
intended to mortify my conceit, I am not sure that I 
altogether disliked it. I was now familiar with Shaks- 
peare, and thought of Autolycus's song — 
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" * Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a ; 
A merry heart goes all the day. 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.' 

"My principal object in these excursions was the 
pleasure of seeing romantic scenery, or what aflforded me 
at least equal pleasure, the places which had been dis- 
tinguished by remarkable historical events. The delight 
with which I regarded the former of course had general 
approbation, but I often found it diflBcult to procure 
sympathy with the interest I felt in the latter. Yet to 
me the wandering over the field of Bannockbum was the 
source of more exquisite pleasure than gazing upon the 
celebrated landscape from the battlements of Stirling 
Castle. I do not by any means infer that I was dead 
to the feeling of picturesque scenery ; on the contrary, 
few delighted more in its general eflfect. But I was 
unable with the eye of a painter to dissect the various 
parts of the scene, to comprehend how the one bore upon 
the other, to estimate the effect which various features 
of the view had in producing its leading and general 
effect. I have never, indeed, been capable of doing this 
with precision or nicety, though my latter studies have 
led me to amend and arrange my original ideas upon the 
subject. Even the humble ambition which I long 
cherished, of making sketches of those places which 
interested me, from a defect of eye or of hand, was 
totally ineffectual. After a long study, and many 
efforts, I was unable to apply the elements of perspective 
or of shade to the scene before me, and was obliged to 
relinquish in despair an art which I was most anxious to 
practise. But show me an old castle or a field of battle, 
and I was at home at once, filled it with combatants in 
their proper costume, and overwhelmed my hearers by 
the enthusiasm of my description. With music it was 
even worse than with painting. My mother was 
anxious we should at least learn psalmody; but the 
incurable defects of my voice and ear soon drove my 
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teacher to despair. It is only by long practice that I 
have acquired the power of selecting or distinguishing 
melodies ; and although now few things delight or affect 
me more than a simple tune sung with feeling, yet I am 
sensible that even this pitch of musical taste has only 
been gained by attention and habit, and, as it were, by 
my feeling of the words being associated with the tune. 
I have, therefore, been usually unsuccessful in composing 
words to a tune, although my friend Dr. Clarke, and 
other musical composers, have sometimes been able to 
make a happy union between their music and my 
poetry." 

Scott's studies at college were interrupted by a severe 
illness, occasioned by the bursting of a blood-vessel. For 
several weeks he was confined to his bed, and was not 
allowed to speak above a whisper, to eat more than a 
spoonful or two of boiled rice, or to have more covering 
than one thin counterpane. His most intimate friend, 
Mr. John Irving, often relieved his mother and sister in 
their attendance upon him. The bed on which he lay 
was piled with a constant succession of works of imagina- 
tion, and sad realities were forgotten amidst the brilliant 
day-dreams of genius drinking unwearied from the eter- 
nal fountains of Spenser and Shakspeare. Chess was 
recommended as a relief to these unintermitted, though 
desultory studies, and Scott engaged eagerly on the 
game ; but he used to say that it was a shame to throw 
away upon mastering a mere game, however ingenious, 
the time which would suffice for the acquisition of a new 
language. " Surely," he said, " chess-playing is a sad waste 
of brains." After one or two relapses his constitution 
recovered the injury it had sustained, though for several 
months afterwards he was restricted to a severe vegetable 
diet. With this illness he bade farewell both to disease 
and medicine, for from that time till late in life he 
enjoyed a state of the most robust health, having only 
to complain of occasional headaches or stomachic affec- 
tions when he neglected to take exercise or lived too 
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convivially, — ^the latter being occasionally, though not 
habitually, the. error of his youth, as the former was of 
his advanced life. 

Though he never again studied regularly at College, 
his time was occupied, whHst recruitmg his health, in 
desultory reading ; and having a memory of uncommon 
tenacity, he laid up a store of much curious, though ill- 
digested and miscellaneous, information. In English 
literature he was master of Shakspeare and Milton, of 
our earlier dramatic authors, of many picturesque and in- 
teresting passages from our old historical chronicles, and 
was particularly well acquainted with Spenser, Drayton, 
and other poets who have exercised themselves on works 
of imagination. In his search for romantic lore he had 
learned that there was a fund in Italian and Spanish 
authors, and he therefore set to work and rapidly 
acquired some proficiency in those languages. He had 
also renewed and extended his knowledge of the French 
tongue from the same principle of research, and in that 
language he found an almost exhaustless collection of 
memoirs scarcely more faithful than romances, and of 
romances so well written as hardly to be distinguished 
from memoirs. 

He subsequently wrote that during this time he was 
driving through the sea of books like a vessel without 
pilot or rudder, obeying nothing save the strong breath 
of native inclination ; and he compared himself to the 
epicure who only deigned to take a single morsel from 
the sunny side of a peach, for he read no volume a mo- 
ment after it had ceased to excite his curiosity or interest. 
He believed one reason why such numerous instances of 
erudition occur among the lower ranks is, that with 
the same powers of mind, the poor student is limited to 
a narrow circle for indulging his passion for books, and 
must necessarily make himself master of the few he pos- 
sesses ere he can acquire more. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Scott's Apprenticeship to his Father — Favourite Stanza— Robert 
Boms — Office Duties — Visits to the Highlands — Convivial 
Habits — Country "Walks — First Love — Literary Societies — 
Studies for the Bar. 

1786—1792. Age 15—21. 

On the 15th May 1786, Scott entered into an in- 
denture with his father for five years, under a mutual 
penalty of £40 sterling. 

As writer's apprentice he received a certain allow- 
ance in money for every page he transcribed ; and as 
in those days the greater part of the business, even of 
the Supreme Courts, was carried on by means of written 
papers, a ready penman, in a well-employed chamber, 
could earn in this way enough, at all events, to make 
such a handsome addition to his pocket-money as was 
likely to be thought suitable for a youth of fifteen by 
a man like the elder Scott. The allowance being three- 
pence for every page containing a certain number of 
words, when Walter had finished, as he occasionally 
did, 120 pages within twenty-four hours, his fee would 
amount to thirty shillings. In his early letters we find 
him more than once congratulating himself on having 
been, by some such exertion, enabled to purchase a book 
or a coin otherwise beyond his reach. 

The schoolfellow who accompanied him, whilst at 
College, in his holiday rambles to Salisbury Crags was 
now, like himself, a writer's apprentice ; and the two 
friends, after the labours of the day were over, were ac- 
customed to roam together in the fields in and around 
Edinburgh, especially on moonlight nights. Scott 
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having made himself master of Evans* ballads and 
Mickle's Cuinnor Hall, was never weary of repeating, 
during those evening walks, the following stanza : — 

** The dews of summer night did fall — 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. " 

In Scott's love for these lines we may trace a poetic 
soul, a gentle disposition, a mind above the petty vani- 
ties of this world, and most at home when communing 
with nature in all its solitary sweetness. 

The beautiful picture given in those four lines of the 
moon casting its silvery light, on a summer evening, 
upon the walls of a stately old hall, which was sur- 
rounded with massive oaks, appears to have taken so 
great a hold on his imagination as to have created in 
him that one ruling passion of his life, the possession of 
such a mansion to hand down to his posterity. 

About this time Scott had his first and only inter- 
view with Robert Bums. Many years afterwards, being 
asked by a friend to give particulars of the incident, he 
wrote as follows : — 

" I was a lad of fifteen when Bums came first to 
Edinburgh, but had sense and feeling enough to be much 
interested in his poetry, and would have given the world 
to know him, but I had very little acquaintance with 
any literary people, and still less with the gentry of the 
west country, the two sets that he most frequented. 
Mr. Thomas Grierson was at that time a clerk of my 
father's. He knew Bums, and promised to ask him to 
his lodgings to dinner, but had no opportunity to keep 
his word, otherwise I might have seen more of this dis- 
tinguished man. As it was, I saw him one day at the 
late venerable Professor Fergusson's, where there were 
several gentlemen of literary reputation, among whom I 
remember the celebrated Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of 
course we youngsters sate silent, looked, and listened. 
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The only thing I remember which was remarkable in 
Bums' manner, was the eflfect produced upon him by a 
print of Bunbury's, representing a soldier lying dead on 
the snow, his dog sitting in misery on the one side, on 
the other his widow with a child in her arms. These 
lines were written beneath — 

** ' Cold on Canadian hills, on Minden's plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain ; 
Bent o'er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew. 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 
The child of misery baptized in tears. * 

" Bums seemed much affected by this print, or rather 
the ideas which it suggested to his mind. He actually 
shed tears. He asked whose the lines were, and it 
chanced that nobody but myself remembered that they 
occur in a half-forgotten poem of Langhome's, called by 
the unpromising title of * The Justice of the Peace.' I 
whispered my information to a friend present, who men- 
tioned it to Bums, who rewarded me with* a look and a 
word, which, though of mere civility, I then received, 
and still recollect, with very great pleasure. His person 
was strong and robust ; his manners rustic, not clownish ; 
a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, which received 
part of its effect, perhaps, from one's knowledge of his 
extraordinary talents. There was a strong expression 
of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments ; the eye 
alone, I think, indicated the poetical character and tem- 
perament. It was large, and of a dark cast, and glowed 
(I say literally glowed) when he spoke with feeling or 
interest. I never saw such another eye in a human 
head, though I have seen the most distinguished men in 
my time. His conversation expressed perfect self-con- 
fidence, without the slightest presumption. Among the 
men who were the most learned of their time and 
country, he expressed himself with perfect firmness, but 
without the least intmsive forwardness ; and when he 
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differed in opinion he did not hesitate to express it 
firmly, yet at the same time with modesty." 

We have contradictory reports of Scott's character 
as an assistant in his father's office. Some say, that 
although the -dry technical work was opposed to his 
nature, yet he submitted himself for some very consider- 
able period to the mechanical routine of the office ; and 
others assert he was rarely an efficient clerk, and that 
he often played at chess with one of his companions in 
the office, and had to conceal the board with precipita- 
tion when his father's footsteps were heard on the stair- 
case. The most probable inference is, that although he 
felt the office work to be in a great measure mere 
drudgery, he nevertheless saw the necessity of applying 
himself diligently to the work, both in justice to himself 
and to his parent. In after life it was ever his favourite 
tenet, in contradiction to what he called the cant of 
sonneteers, that there is no necessary connection between 
genius and an aversion or contempt for any of the 
common duties of life ; he thought, on the contrary, 
that to spend some fair portion of every day in any 
matter-ef-fact occupation, is good for the higher faculties 
themselves in the upshot. In a word, from beginning 
to end, he piqued himself on being a man of business. 

Perhaps Scott's own words are the best evidence on 
this subject, and therefore we extract the following from 
the fragment of autobiography: — "I cannot reproach 
myself with being entirely an idle apprentice, far less, 
as the reader might reasonably have expected — 

* A clerk foredoom'd my father's soul to cross.' 

The drudgery, indeed, of the office, I disliked, and the 
confinement I altogether detested ; but I loved my 
father, and I felt the rational pride and pleasure of 
rendering myself useful to him. I was ambitious also ; 
and among my companions in labour, the only way to 
gratify ambition was to labour hard and well. Other 
circumstances reconciled me in some measure to the 
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confinement. The allowance for copy-money furnished 
a little fund for the menv^ plaisirs of the circulating 
library and the theatre ; and this was no trifling incen- 
tive to labour. "When actually at the oar no man could 
pull it harder than I ; and I remember writing up- 
wards of 1 20 folio pages with no interval either for food 
or rest. Again, the hours of attendance on the office 
were lightened by the power of choosing my own books, 
and reading them in my own way, which often consisted 
in beginning at the middle or the end of a volume. A 
deceased friend, who was a fellow-apprentice with me, 
used often to express his surprise that, after such a hop- 
step-and-jump perusal, I knew as much of the book as 
he had been able to acquire from reading it in the usual 
manner. My desk usually contained a store of most 
miscellaneous volumes, especially works of fiction of 
every kind, which were my supreme delight. I might 
except novels, unless those of the better and higher 
class ; for though I read many of them, yet it was with 
more selection than might have been expected. The 
whole Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy tribe I abhorred; and 
it required the art of Burney, or the feeling of Mac- 
kenzie, to fix my attention upon a domestic tale. But 
all that was adventurous and romantic I devoured with- 
out much discrimination, and I really believe I have read 
as much nonsense of this class as any man now living. 
Everything which touched on knight-errantry was par- 
ticularly acceptable to me, and I soon attempted to imi- 
tate what I so greatly admired. My efibrts, however, 
were in the manner of the tale-teller, not of the bard." 

Lockhart, when speaking of Scott's apprenticeship, 
says, "An inauspicious step this might at first sight 
appear in the early history of one so strongly predis- 
posed for pursuits wide as the antipodes asunder from 
the dry technicalities of conveyancing ; but he himself, 
I believe, was never heard, in his mature age, to express 
any regret that it should have been taken ; and I am 
convinced, for my part, that it was a fortunate one. It 
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prevented him, indeed, from passing with the usual 
regularity through a long course of Scotch metaphysics; 
but I extremely doubt whether any discipline could ever 
have led him to derive either pleasure or profit from 
studies of that order. His apprenticeship left him time 
enough, as we shall find, for continuing his application 
to the stores of poetry and romance, and those old 
chroniclers, who, to the end, were his darling historians. 
Indeed, if he had wanted any new stimulus, the neces- 
sity of devoting certaifl hours of every day* to a routine 
of drudgery, however it might have operated on a spirit 
more prone to earth, must have tended to quicken his 
appetite for the * sweet bread eaten in secret.' But the 
duties which he had now to fulfil were in various ways 
directly and positively beneficial to the development 
both of his genius and his character. It was in the dis- 
charge of his functions as a writer's apprentice that he 
first penetrated into the Highlands, and formed those 
friendships among the surviving heroes of 1745, which 
laid the foundation for one great class of his works. 
Even the less attractive parts of his new vocation were 
calculated to give him a more complete insight into the 
smaller workings of poor human nature than can ever 
perhaps be gathered from the experience of the legal 
profession in its higher walk, — the etiquette of the bar 
in Scotland, as in England, being averse to personal in- 
tercourse between the advocate and his client. But 
finally^ and I will say chiefly, it was to this prosaic dis- 
cipline that he owed, those habits of steady, sober dili- 
gence, which few imaginative authors had ever before 
exemplified —- and which, unless thus beaten into his 
composition at a ductile stage, even he, in all proba- 
bility, could never have carried into the almost profes- 
sional exercise of some of the highest and most delicate 
faculties of the human inind. He speaks, in not the 
least remarkable passage of his autobiography, as if con- 
stitutional indolence had been his portion in common 

D 
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with all the members of his father's family.* When 
Gifford, in a dispute with Jacob Bryant, quoted Dr. John- 
son's own confession that he knew little Greek, Bryant 
answered, *Yes, young man; but how shaU we know what 
Johnson would have called much Greek V and Giflford has 
recorded the deep impression which this hint left on his 
own mind. What Scott would have called constitu- 
tional diligence, I know not ; but surely, if indolence of 
any kind had been inherent in his nature, even the 
triumph of Socrates was not more signal than his." 

Scott had often business to transact which was more 
to his taste than the routine work in the office. During 
the first year of his apprenticeship, he, in his professional 
duties, made his first visit to the Highlands, and these 
visits were repeated every summer for several successive 
years. His father had, among a rather numerous list of 
Highland clients, an enthusiastic Jacobite, who had sur- 
vived to recount, in secure and vigorous old age, his 
active experiences in the insurrections both of 1715 and 
1745. The eager delight with which the young ap- 
prentice now listened to the tales of this fine old man's 
early days, elicited an invitation to his residence among 
the mountains, and to this excursion he devoted the few 
weeks of an autumnal vacation. 

In the introduction to one of his novels, Scott has 
preserved the following picture of his sensations when 
the vale of Perth first burst on his view in the course of 
one of his journeys. " Childish wonder, indeed, was an 

* Lockhart refers, apparently, to the followiug paragraph in the 
autobiography. **Last, and most unfortunate of our family, was 
my youngest brother, Daniel. With the same aversion to labour, 
or rather, I should say, the same determined indolence that marked 
us all, he had neither the vivacity of intellect which supplies the 
want of diligence, nor the pride which renders the most detested 
labour better than dependence or contempt His career was as 
unfortunate as might be augured from such an unhappy combina- 
tion ; and, after various unsuccessful attempts to establish himself 
in life, he died on his return from the West Indies, in July 1806." 
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ingredient in my delight, for I was not above fifteen 
years old, and as this had been the first excursion which 
I was permitted to take on a pony of my own, I also 
experienced the glow of independence, mingled with 
that degree of anxiety which the most conceited boy 
feels when he is first abandoned to his own undirected 
counsels. I recollect pulling up the reins, without mean- 
ing to do so, and gazing on the scene before me as if I had 
been afraid it would shift, like iJiose in a theatre, before 
I could distinctly observe its diflFerent parts, or convince 
myself that what I saw was real, ^ce that hour, the 
recollection of that inimitable landscape has possessed the 
strongest influence over my mind, and retained its place 
as a memorable thing, while much that was influential 
on my own fortunes has fled from my recollection." 

While enforcing the execution of a legal instrument 
against some refractory tenants, Scott first saw Loch 
E^trine, and the romantic scenery described iu the Lady 
of the Lake. 

Li the winter of 1788 he attended the lectures of the 
Professor of Civil Law in the University, this course 
forming part of the usual education of writers to the 
signet, as well as of advocates. For some time his com- 
panions, when- in Edinburgh, had been chiefly, almost 
solely, his brother apprentices and the clerks in his 
father's office, for although some of his High School 
friends were writers' apprentices, they had been inden- 
tured to other masters, and each had naturally formed < 
new intimacies within his own chamber. The Civil Law 
class brought him again into daily contact with these 
old associates, as well as with some of his earlier acquaint- 
ance of the higher ranks ; and it also led him into the 
society of some young gentlemen previously unknown 
to him, who had from the outset been destmed for 
the bar, and whose conversation soon banished from his 
mind every thought of ultimately adhering to the 
secondary branch of the law. He found these future 
barristers cultivating general literature, without the 
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least apprehension that such elegant pursuits could be 
regarded by any one as interfering with the proper 
studies of their professional career ; justly believing, on 
the contrary, that for the higher class of forensic exer- 
tion, some acquaintance with almost every branch of 
science and letters is a necessary preparation. He con- 
trasted their liberal aspirations, and the encouragement 
which these received in their domestic circles, with the 
narrower views which predominated in his own home ; 
and resolved to gratify his ancibition by adopting a more 
precarious walk in life, instead of adhering to that in 
which he might have counted with perfect security on 
the early attainment of pecuniary independence. 

The men with whom Scott intimately associated were 
hard workers, as well as hard players and drinkers. 
Convivial habits were then common among the young 
men of Edinburgh, whether students of law, solicitors, or 
barristers, to an extent now happily unknown. That 
Scott indulged freely in the youthful bacchanalia of that 
day, and continued to take a plentiful share in such 
jollities down to the time of his marriage, are facts 
worthy of being distinctly stated ; for no man in mature 
life was more habitually averse to every sort of intem- 
perance. He could, in later years, swallow a great 
quantity of wine without being at all visibly disordered 
by it ; but nothing short of some very particular occa- 
sion would ever induce him to put his strength of head 
to such a trial He often uttered words which every 
young man who may be thus tempted would do well to 
remember : — "Depend upon it, of all vices, drinking is the 
most incompatible with greatness." The liveliness of 
his conversation, the strange variety of his knowledge, 
and above all, perhaps, the amazing tenacity of his 
memory, rivetted more and more the attention, and com- 
manded the wonder of his new associates. Of these 
extraordinary gifts Scott himself appeared to be little con- 
scious ; or at least he impressed all his companions with 
the idea that he attached infinitely greater consequence. 
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as he had done when at school, to feats of personal 
agility and prowess. One morning he called on a friend, 
and exhibiting his stick, all cut and marked, told him he 
had been attacked in the streets the night before by 
three fellows, against whom he had defended himself for 
an hour. "By Shrewsbury clock?" said his friend. 
" No," said Scott, smiling, " by the Tron." * But thence- 
forth, and for twenty years after, he called his walking- 
stick by the name of " Shrewsbury." 

With these comrades Scott now resumed, and pushed 
to a much greater extent, his early habits of wandering 
over the country in quest of ruined castles and other 
remains of antiquity. On one of their first walks, the 
pace, being about four miles an hour, was found rather too 
much for Scott, and he offered to contract for three, 
which measure was thenceforth considered, the legal 
one. At this rate they continued to wander from five 
in the morning till eight in the evem'ng, halting for such 
refreshment at mid-day as any village alehouse might 
afford. On many occasions, however, the wanderers had 
stretched so far into the country that they were obliged to 
be absent from home aU night. Great was the alarm of 
Scott's parents at the first occurrence of this kind, but 
the family soon got accustomed to the young man's 
rambling propensities, and little notice was taken even 
though Walter remained away for the better part of a 
week. He often laughed heartily over the recollection 
of one protracted excursion, towards the close of which 
the party found themselves a long day's walk — ^thirty 
miles — ^from Edinburgh, without a sixpence left among 
them. " We were put to our shifts," he used to say ; 
" but we asked every now and then at a cottage door for 
a drink of water; and one or two of the goodwives, 
observing our worn-out looks, brought forth milk in 
place of water — so with that, and hips and haws, we 
came in little the worse." His father met him with 
some impatient questions as to what he had been living 

* A church in Edinburgh. 
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on so long, for the old man well knew how scantily his 
pocket was supplied "Pretty much like the ravens," 
answered he ; ^' I only wished I had been as good a 
player on the flute as poor George Primrose in the Vicar 
of Wakefield. If I had his art, I should like nothing 
better than to tramp like him from cottage to cottage 
over the world." 

There are one or two anecdotes of this period of 
Scott's life which are too good to be lost. He continued 
to spend a few weeks every year under his uncle's roof 
at Kelso, and one day calling, before starting, on an 
ancient spinster of his family to inquire if she had any 
message for Kelso, she retired, and presently placed 
in his hands a packet of some bulk and weight which 
required, she said, very particular attention. He took 
it>thout examMng^X address, and carried it in 
his pocket next day, not at all to the lightening of a 
forty miles* ride in August. On his arrival it turned out 
to contain one of the old lady*s pattens, sealed up for 
a particular cobbler in Kelso, and accompanied with 
fourpence to pay for mending it, and with special direc- 
tions that it might be brought back to her by the same 
economical conveyance. 

While attending Dugald Stewart's lectures on moral 
philosophy, Scott happened to sit frequently beside a 
modest and diligent youth, considerably his senior, and 
obviously of very lowly condition. Their acquaintance 
soon became rather intimate, and he occasionally made 
this new friend the companion of his country walks, 
who as to his parentage and place of residence always 
preserved total silence. One day, towards the end 
of the session, as Scott was returning to Edinburgh 
from a solitary ramble, his eye was arrested by a beggar, 
who stood propped on his stick, with his hat in his 
hand, but silent and motionless, at one of the outskirts 
of the city. Scott gave the old man what trifle he had 
in his pocket, and passed on his way. Two or three times 
afterwards the same thing happened, and he had begun 
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to consider the beggar as a daimant on his bounty, 
when one day he fell in with him as he was walking 
with his humble fellow-student. Observing some con- 
fusion in his companion's manner as he saluted his pen- 
sioner, and bestowed the usual gratuity, he could not help 
saying, after they had passed, " Do you know anything 
to the old man's discredit 1 " Upon which the youth 
burst into tears, and cried, " Oh no, sir, God forbid — 
but I am a poor wretch to be ashamed to speak to him 
— ^he is my own father. He has enough laid by to serve 
for his old days, but he stands bleaching his head in the 
wind, that he may get the means of paying for my educa- 
tion." Compassionating the young man's situation, 
Scott soothed his weakness, and kept his secret, but by 
no means broke off the acquaintance. Some months 
had elapsed before he again met the mendicant ; it was in 
a retired place, and the old man begged to speak a word 
with him. " I find, sir," he said, " that you have been 
very kind to my Willie. He had often spoke of it before 
I saw you together. Will you pardon such a liberty, 
and give me the honour and pleasure of seeing you under 
my poor roof ? To-morrow is Saturday, will you come at 
two o'clock? Willie has not been very well, and it would 
do him meikle good to see your face." His curiosity, be- 
sides better feelings, was touched, and he accepted this 
strange invitation. The appointed hour found him 
within sight of a sequestered little cottage. His fellow- 
student, pale and emaciated from recent sickness, was 
seated on a stone bench by the door, looking out for his 
coming, and introduced him into a not untidy cabin, 
where the old man, divested of his professional garb, was 
attending to the movements of a leg of mutton that hung 
by a hempen cord before the fire. The mutton was ex- 
cellent — so were the potatoes and whisky ; and Scott 
returned home from an entertaining conversation, in 
which the veteran, besides telling many queer stories of 
his own life — and he had seen service in his youth 
— ^more than once used an expression, long afterwards 
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put into the mouth of Dominie Sampson's mother :- — 
" Please God, I may Kve to see my bairn wag his head 
in a pulpit yet." Walter could not help telling all this 
the same night to his mother, and added, that he would 
fain secure for his poor friend the situation of a tutor 
in some gentleman's family. She used her influence with 
her friends, and the result was that such employment was 
obtained for the young man in the north of Scotland. 

One of the civil law students afterwards wrote that 
during one of their first evening walks he rallied Walter 
on the slovenliness of his dress. He wore a pair of 
corduroy breeches, much glazed by the rubbing of his 
staff, which he immediately flourished, and said, " They 
be good enough for drinking in ; let us go and have 
some oysters.'* The same gentleman tells us that about 
two years later Scott was observed to . lay aside that 
carelessness, not to say slovenliness, as to dress. He 
now paid more regard to his personal appearance, becaine 
fond of mixing in female society, and, as his friend ex- 
presses it, " began to set up for a squire of dames." His 
looks at this time were not unattractive. He had out- 
grown the sallowness of early ill health, and had a &esh, 
brilliant complexion. His eyes were clear, open, and 
well set, with a changeful radiance, to which teeth of the 
most perfect regularity and whiteness lent their assist- 
ance, while the noble expanse and elevation of the brow 
imparted to the whole aspect a dignity far above the 
charm of mere features. His smile, which was delight- 
ful, had a peculiar intermixture of tenderness and gravity, 
with innocent hilarity and humour in the expression, and 
was well calculated to fix a fair lady's eye. His figuve, 
excepting the blemish in one limb, must in those days 
have been eminently handsome; tall, much above the 
usual standard, it was cast in the very mould of a young 
Hercules, — the head set on with singular grace, the 
throat and chest after the truest model of the antique, 
the hands delicately finished, the whole outline bearing 
marks of extraordinary vigour, without as yet a touch of 
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clumsiness. When he had acquired a little facility of 
manner, his conversation must have been such as could 
have dispensed with any external advantages, and cer- 
tainly brought swift forgiveness for the one unldndness 
of nature. He would often afterwards say, with an arch 
simplicity of look and tone, " It was a proud night with 
me when I first found that a pretty young woman could 
think it worth her while to sit and talk with me, hour 
after hour, in a comer of the ball-room, while all the world 
were capering in our view." The " pretty young woman " 
here specially alluded to had occupied his attention before 
he ever appeared in the Edinburgh Assembly Rooms, or 
any of his friends took note of him as setting up for " a 
squire of dames." Their acquaintance began in Grey- 
fiiars' churchyard, where, rain falling one Sunday as the 
congregation were dispersing, Scott offered his umbrella 
to the young lady, and so escorted her to her residence, 
at no great distance from his own. To return from 
church together had, it seems, grown into something like 
a custom before they met for the first time in society, his 
mother being of the party. It then appeared that Mrs. 
Scott and the lady's mother had been companions in 
youth, though, both living in seclusion, they had scarcely 
seen each other for many years ; and the two matrons 
renewed their former intercourse. No acquaintance 
seems to have existed between the fathers of the young 
people until the intimacy had advanced apparently 
farther than met the approbation of the good clerk to 
the signet. 

Being aware that the young lady— Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart Belches of In- 
vermay, had prospects of fortune far above his son's, 
Mr. Scott conceived it his duty to warn her parents 
that he observed a degree of intimacy between the 
young people which, if allowed to go on, might involve 
them in pain and disappointment. He had heard his 
son talk of an excursion to the part of the country where 
his neighbour's estate lay, and not doubting that Walter's 
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nsal object was different from that which he annonnced, 
intrrxluced himself with a frank statement that he did 
not wish the affair to proceed, without the express sanc- 
tion of those most interested in the happiness of persons 
aif yt'X Uh) young to estimate the consequences of a pre- 
mature engagement. The northern bw>net had heard 
nothing of the young apprentice's intended excursion, 
and apj>cared to treat the whole business very lightly, 
lie thanked Mr. Scott for his scrupulous attention, but 
tLibh'A that he believed he was mistaken. This paternal 
interference, which Walter did not hear of till long 
aftiirwards, failed to produce a change in his relations 
towards the o])ject of his attachment. 

After nourishing for several years the dream of an 
ultimate union with this lady, Scott's hopes were extin- 
guished by her marriage to the late Sir William Forbes 
of Pitsligo, Baronet, a gentleman of the highest charac- 
ter, to whom some affectionate allusions occur in one of 
the greatest of Scott's works, and who lived to act the 
])art of a most generous friend to his early rival during 
the anxieties and distresses of 1826 and 1827. The 
actual dispersion of the romantic vision, and its imme- 
diate consequences will be mentioned in due time. 

The young men with whom Scott had now become 
intimate foimed associations in which political, religious, 
literary, and scientific subjects were discussed with charac- 
teristic boldness. He joined three such societies, the lite- 
rary, the Club, and the Speculative, and spoke frequently 
with humour and good sense at their meetings, but was 
not numbered among the most brilliant members. Scott 
had a world of knowledge at command ; but he had not 
acquired the art of arranging it to the best advantage in 
a continued address ; nor, indeed, did he ever, except 
under the influence of strong personal feeling, even when 
years and fame had given him full confidence in himself, 
exhibit brilliant eloquence. His antiquarian information, 
however, supplied many an interesting feature on those 
evenings of debate. From time to time each member 
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produced an essay, and his handling of the subject was 
then discussed by the conclave. Scott*s essays were — 
for November 1791 "On the origin of the feudal sys- 
tem ;" for the Uth February 1792 " On the authenticity 
of Ossian's poems ;" and on the 1 1th December of the 
same year he read one '* On the origin of the Scandi- 
navian mythology." The selection of these subjects 
shows the course of his private studies and predilections; 
but he appears from the minutes to have taken his fair 
share in the ordinary debates, and spoke, in the spring 
of 1791, on the questions which belong to the established 
text-book for juvenile speculation in EdinburgL "Ought 
any permanent support to be provided for the poor?" 
"Ought there to be an establi^ed religion?" "Is at- 
tainder and corruption of blood ever a proper punish- 
ment ?" " Ought the public expenses to be defrayed by 
levying the amount directly upon the people] or is it 
expedient to contract national debt for that purpose 1" 
" Should the slave trade be abolished ]" " Has the be- 
lief in a future state been of advantage to mankind, or is 
it ever likely to be so ?" " Is it for the interest of Britain 
to maintain what is called the balance of Europe ]" And 
on the eternal question as to the fate of King Charles 
I., which, by the way, was thus set up for re-discussion, 
on a motion by Walter Scott. 

Scott, in his autobiography, tells us — " It is well known 
that in Edinburgh one great spur to emulation among 
youthful students is in those associations called Literary 
Societies, formed not only for the purpose of debate, but of 
composition. These, undoubtedly, have some disadvan- 
tages, where a bold, petulant, and disputatious temper hap- 
pens to be combined with considerable information and 
talent Still, however, in order to such a person being 
actually spoiled by his mixing in such debates, his talents 
must be of a very rare nature, or his effrontery must 
be proof to every species of assault ; for there is gene- 
rally, in a well-selected society of this nature, talent 
sufficient to meet the forwardest, and satire enough to 
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penetrate the most undaunted. I am particularly obliged 
to this sort of dub for introducing me about my seven- 
teenth year into the society which at one time I had 
entirely dropped ; for from the time of my illness at 
college, I had had little or no intercourse with any of my 
class-companions, one or two only excepted. Now, how- 
ever, about 1788, 1 began to feel and take my ground in 
society. A ready wit, a good deal of enthusiasm, and a 
perception that soon ripened into tact and observation 
of character, rendered me an acceptable companion to 
many young men whose acquisitions in philosophy and 
science were infinitely superior to anything I could boast 
Looking back on these times, I cannot applaud in all 
respects the way in which our days were spent. There 
was too much idleness, and sometimes too much con- 
viviaUty ; but our hearts were warm, our minds honouiv 
ably bent on knowledge and literary distinction ; and if 
I, certainly the least informed of the party, may be per^ 
mitted to bear witness, we were not without the fair and 
creditable means of attaining the distinction to which we 
aspired. In this society I was naturally led to correct 
my former useless reading ; for, feeling myself greatly 
inferior to my companions in metaphysical philosophy 
and other* branches of regular study, I laboured, not 
without some success, to acquire at least such a portion 
of knowledge as might enable me to maintain my rank 
in conversation. In this I succeeded pretty well ; but 
unfortunately then, as often since through my life, I in- 
curred the deserved ridicule of my friends from the 
superficial nature of my acquisitions which being, in a 
mercantile phrase, got up for society, very often proved 
flimsy in the texture ; and thus the gifts of an uncom- 
monly retentive memory* and acute powers of percep- 

* When speaking of his memory in his autobiography, he tells 
us — ** It was a very fickle ally, and has through my whole life 
acted merely upon its own capricious motion, and might have 
enabled me to adopt old Beattie of Meikledale's answer, when com- 
plimented by a certain reverend divine on the strength of the same 
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tion, were sometimes detrimental to their possessor, by 
encouraging him to a presumptuous reliance upon them. 
" Amidst these studies, and in this society, the time of 
my apprenticeship elapsed, and in 1790, or thereabouts, 
it became necessary that I should seriously consider to 
which department of the law I was to attach myself. 
My father behaved with most parental kindness. He 
oflTered, if I preferred his profession, immediately to take 
me into partnership with him, which, though his busi- 
ness was much diminished, stiU afforded me an imme- 
diate prospect of a handsome independence. But he 
did not disguise his wish that I should relinquish this 
situation to my younger brother, and embrace the more 
ambitious profession of the bar. I had little hesitation 
in making my choice, for I was never very fond of 
money ; and in no other particular do the professions 
admit of a comparison. Besides, I knew and felt the 
inconveniences attached to that of a writer ; and I 
thought (like a young man) many of them were * ingenio 
non subeunda meo.' The appearance of personal de- 
pendence, which that profession requires, was disagree- 
able to me ; the sort of connection between the client 
and the attorney seemed to render the latter more sub- 
servient than was quite agreeable to my nature ; and, 
besides, I had seen many sad examples, while overlook- 
ing my father's business, that the utmost exertions, and 
the best meant services do not secure the man of htisiness, 
as he is called, from great loss, and most ungracious 
treatment on the part of his employers. The bar, 

faculty : — * No, sir,' answered the old Borderer, * J have no com- 
mand of my memory. It only retains what hits my fancy, and 
jftrobably, sir, if you were to preach to me for two hours, I would 
not be able, when you finished, to remember a word you had been 
saying.' My memory was precisely of the same kind: it seldom 
failed to preserve most tenaciously a favourite passage of poetry, a 
play-house ditty, or, above all, a border-raid ballad ; but names, 
dates, and the other technicalities of history, escaped me in a most 
melancholy degree." 
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though I was conscious of my deficiencies as a public 
speaker, was the line of ambition and liberty : it was 
thaTako for which most of my contempora^ friends 
were destined. And, lastly, although I would willingly 
have relieved my father of the labours of his business, 
yet I saw plainly we could not have agreed on some 
particulars if we had attempted to conduct it together, 
and that I should disappoint his expectations if I did 
not turn to the bar. So to that object my studies were 
directed with great ardour and perseverance during the 
years 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792. 

" In the usual course of study the Eoman or Civil 
Law was the first object of my attention ; the second, 
the Municipal Law of Scotland. In the course of read- 
ing on both subjects I had the advantage of studying in 
conjunction with my friend William Clerk, a man of 
the most acute intellect and powerful apprehension, 
and who, should he ever shake loose the fetters of indo- 
lence by which he has been hitherto trammelled, cannot 
fail to be distinguished in the highest degree. We 
attended the regular classes of both laws in the Univer- 
sity of EdinburgL 

" A little parlour was assigned me in my father^s 
house, which was spacious and convenient, and I took 
the exclusive possession of my new realms with all the 
feelings of novelty and liberty. 

" Let me do justice to the only years of my life in 
which I applied to learning with stem, steady, and 
undeviating industry. The rule of my friend Clerk and 
myself was, that we should mutually qualify ourselves 
for undergoing an examination upon certain points of 
law every morning in the week, Sundays excepted. 
This was at first to have taken place alternately at each 
other's houses, but we soon discovered that my friend's 
resolution was inadequate to severing him from his couch 
at the early hour fixed for his exercitation. Accord- 
ingly, I agreed to go every morning to his house, which, 
being at the extremity of Prince's Street, New Town, 
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was a walk of two miles. With great punctuality, how- 
ever, I beat him up to his task every morning before 
seven o'clock, and in the course of two summers we 
went, byway of question and answer, through the whole 
of Heineccius's Analysis of the Institutes and Fan- 
dects, as well as through the smaller copy of Erskine's 
Institutes of the Law of Scotland. This course of 
study enabled us to pass with credit the usual trials 
which, by the regulations of the Faculty of Advocates, 
must be undergone by every candidate for admission 
into their body. My friend William Clerk and I 
passed both these ordeals on the same days, and on the 
1 1th July 1 792 we assumed the gown, with all its duties 
and honours." 
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1792-1804.— Age 21-33. 

One of Scott's friends writes, " By-and-by he crept into 
a tolerable share of such business as may be expected 
from a writer's connection;" but we do not find the entries 
in his book confirm this statement, for it shows that he 
made by the first year's practice only £24 : 3s. ; by the 
second, £57 : 15s. ; by the third, £84 : 5s ; by the fourth, 
£90 ; and by the fifth, £144 : 10s., of which £50 were 
fees from his father's chamber. He regularly attended 
the autumnal assizes at Jedburgh, and on one occasion 
had the satisfaction of helping a veteran poacher and 
sheep-stealer to escape through the meshes of the law. 
" You're a lucky scoundrel," Scott whispered to his client 
when the verdict was pronounced. " I'm just o' your 
mind," quoth the desperado, " and I'll send you a hare 
in the morning." He had less success in the case of a 
notorious housebreaker, who, after every exertion had 
been made on his behalf, was condemned to death. At 
his request, Scott visited him in the condemned cell, when 
he said, " I am very sorry, sir, that I have no fee to offer 
you ; so let me beg your acceptance of two bits of advice, 
which may be useful, perhaps, when you come to have a 
house of your own. I am done with practice, you see, 
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and here is my legacy. Never keep ^ large watch-dog 
out of doors ; we can always silence them cheaply, — in- 
deed if it be a dog, *tis easier than whistling, — ^but tie a 
little tight yelping terrier within. And secondly, put 
no trust in nice, clever, gimcrack locks ; the only thing 
that bothers us is a huge old heavy one, no matter how 
simple the construction, and the ruder and rustier the 
key, so much the better for the housekeeper." He told 
the story some thirty years after at a judge's dinner at 
Jedburgh, and summed it up with a rhyme,— 

** Yelping terrier, rusty key, 
"VVas Walter Scott's best Jeddart fee.'* 

He was also counsel in an appeal case touching a 
cow, which his client had sold as sound, but which in 
the sheriff's court had been pronounced to be diseased. 
In opening the case Scott stoutly maintained the healthi- 
ness of the cow, which, as he said, had merely a cough. 
" Stop, there," quoth the judge ; " I have had plenty of 
healthy kye in my time, but I never heard of one of 
them coughing. A coughin' cow ! that will never do. 
Sustain the sheriff's judgment." A few days after this, 
Scott, while riding with a companion, saw a large herd 
of cattle feeding by the road-side, and the best in the lot 
was coughing lustily. " Ah ! " said Scott, " what a pity 
for my client that the judge did not take this road on 
his way to the town. That bonny creature would have 
saved us." 

Once, when he had sustained an argument by a speech 
of considerable length before the General Assembly of the 
Kirk in Edinburgh, touching the doings of a certain 
minister, he believed he had made a complete failure, 
and issued from the court in a melancholy mood. At 
the door he was invited to join a party of friends who 
were enjoying themselves in a house near. He ac- 
cepted the invitation, but seemed for a while incapable 
of sharing their merriment. " Come," said one, " cheer 

up, man, and fill another tumbler ; here's going to 

£ 
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give us the Song of the Tailor." " Ah," he answered, 
with a groan, "the tailor was a better man than me, 
sirs ; for he did not venture until he kenned the 
way. * 

Scott soon became as famous for his powers of story- 
telling among the lawyers as he had been among the 
companions of his High School days. The place where 
briefless barristers mostly congregated was a comer in 
the Outer House, called "The Mountain." Here was 
often more news than law. Hour after hour passed 
away, week after week, month after month, and year 
after year, in the interchange of light-hearted merriment 
among a circle of young men, more than one of whom in 
subsequent times attained the highest honours of the 
profession. A friend complained one morning, on find- 
ing a group convulsed with laughter, that Scott had fore- 
stalled him in telling a good story which he had com- 
municated to him privately the day before, and that 
it had not only. been stolen, but disguised. "Why," 
answered Scott, skilfully waiving the main charge, " this 
is always the way with Clerk, who is continually saying 
that I change his stories, whereas in fact I only put a 
cocked hat on their heads, and stick a cane into their 
hands, to make them fit for going into company." • 

These were some of Scott's happiest days. He swept 
the boards of the Parliament House with the skirts of 
his gown ; laughed, and made others laugh ; drank claret 
at Bayle's, Fortune's, and Walker's, and ate Pandore 
oysters in the Covenant Close. On his desk the most 
popular new novel lay snugly entrenched beneath Stair's 
Institute, or an open volume of Decisions ; and his dress- 
ing-table was littered with old play-bills, letters respect- 
ing a meeting of the Faculty, rules of the Speculative, 
syllabus of lectures, — all the miscellaneous contents of a 
young advocate's pocket, which contains everything but 
briefs and bank-notes. 

* ** The tailor he came here to sew, 

And weel he kenn'd the way o*t," etc. 
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At the close of each session he appears to have 
immediately escaped into the country, generally to 
Kelso, whence he made .tours into different parts of the 
wild border land, exploring every rivulet to its source 
and every ruined peel from foundation to battlement ; 
and picking up some of the ancient ballads still current 
among the descendants of the moss-troopers. One of his 
comrades in these raids says — " He was making himself 
all the time, but he did not know what he was about 
till years had passed. At first he thought of little, 

I dare say, but the queemess and the fun 

Such an endless fund of humour and drollery as he had 
with him. Never ten yards but we were either laugh- 
ing, or roaring and singing. Wherever we stopped, he 
suited himself to everybody. He never made himself 
the great man, or took any airs in the company. I've 
seen him in many moods in these jaunts, grave and gay, 
daft and serious, sober and drunk— (this, however, even 
in our wildest rambles, was but rar«) — ^but drunk or 
sober he was always the gentleman." 

He writes to a friend from Kelso, describing his vaca- 
tion amusements three months after the advocate's gown 
had been donned : " I am lounging about the country 
here, to speak sincerely, as idle as the day is long. Two 
old companions of mine having come to this country, we 
have renewed a great intimacy. As they Hve directly 
upon the opposite bank of the river, we have signals 
agreed upon, by which we concert a plan of operations 
for the day. They are both officers, and very intelligent 
young fellows, and, what is of some cwisequence, have a 
brace of fine greyhounds. Yesterday forenoon we killed 
seven hares, so you may see how plenty the game is 
with us. I have turned a keen • duck shooter, though 
my success is not very great; and when wading through 
the mosses upon this errand, accoutred with the long 
gun, a jacket, musquito trousers, and a rough cap, I 
might well pass for one of my redoubted moss-trooper 
progenitors, Walter Fire-the-Braes, or, rather, Willie wi' 
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the Bolt Foot. For other outdoor amusement, I have 
constructed a seat in a large tree, which spreads its 
branches horizontally over the Tweed. This is a 
favourite situation of mine for reading, especially in a 
day like this, when the west wind rocks the branches on 
which I am perched, and the river rolls its waves* below 
rae of a turbid blood colour. I have, moreover, cut an 
embrasure, through which I can fire upon the gulls, 
herons, and cormorants, as they fly screaming past my 
nest. To crown the whole, I have carved an inscription 
upon it in the ancient Roman taste." 

In the autumn of 1793 Scott increased his know- 
ledge of Highland scenery by visiting some of the finest 
districts of Stirlingshire and Perthshire, not in the pre- 
cursory manner of his more boyish expeditions, but by 
taking up his residence for a week or ten days in suc- 
cession at the family residences of several of his young 
friends, and thence familiarising himself at leisure with 
the country and the people. These pleasure excursions 
furnished him with the richest stores, which he after- 
wards turned to account in his poems and romances. 

During this period he joined six or seven intimate 
friends of The Mountain in the formation of a class for 
the study of the German language. They were much 
together, and the time spent on this new study proved 
to be a period of great amusement. One source of di- 
version was the laziness of Scott, who, averse .to the 
necessary toils of grammar and to mastering the rules, 
was in the habit of fighting his way to the knowledge 
of the German by his acquaintance with the Scotch and 
Anglo-Saxon dialects. Of course, he frequently . com- 
mitted blunders, which were not lost on his more accu- 
rate and more studious associates. He did with Grer- 
man as he had done with French, Spanish, and Italian 
— qualified himself thoroughly to grasp the subject and 
appreciate the beauties of his author, without, however, 
taking the trouble to go further. By and by he began 
to translate, and in the spring of 1796 he produced the 
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most spirited, if not the most correct, version of Burger's 
Lenore, that we have in the English language. He be- 
gan the task, he tells us, after supper, and did not retire 
to rest until he had finished it, having by that time 
worked himself into a state of excitement which set 
sleep at defiance. Next morning, before breakfast, he 
carHed his MS. to a young lady, who was not only de- 
lighted but astonished at it; and she wrote to a friend — 
" Upon my word, Walter Scott is going to turn out a 
poet — something of a cross, I think, between Bums and 
Gray." 

This brings us again to Scott's love affair. Having 
for years nourished his passion in secret, he was now 
about to ask the object of his affections to bestow on 
him her heart, and to experience a bitter sorrow on dis- 
covering that she had no heart to give him, another 
having it in his keeping. 

In the autumn of 1795 we find him buoying himself 
up with high anticipations, for he writes to an intimate 
friend — " It gave me the highest satisfaction to find, by 
the receipt of your letter, that you have formed precisely 
the same opinion with me, both with regard to the in- 
terpretation of Miss Stuart's letter as highly flattering 
and favourable, and to the mode of conduct I ought to 
pursue — for, after all, what she has pointed out is the 
most prudent line of conduct for us both, at least till 
better days, which I think myself now entitled to sup- 
pose she, as well as I myself, will look forward to with 
pleajsure. If you were surprised at reading the unpor- 
tant billet, you may guess how agreeably I was so at 
receiving it; for I had, to anticipate disappointment, 
struggled to suppress every rising gleam of hope; and it 
would be very difficult to describe the mixed feelings her 
letter occasioned, which, entre twus, terminated in a very 
hearty fit of crying. I read over her epistle about ten 
times a day, and always with new admiration of her 
generosity and candour — and as often take shame to 
myself for the mean suspicions which, after knowing her 
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SO long, I could listeu to, while endeavouring to guess 
how she would conduct herself. To tell you the truth, 
I cannot but confess that my amour propre, which one 
would expect should have been exalted, has suffered not 
a little upon this occasion through a sense of my own 
unwmiJiiness. I ought perhaps to tell you, what indeed 
you will perceive from' her letter, that I was always 
attentive, while consulting with you upon the subject of 
Iny declaration, rather to under than over-rate the ex- 
tent of our intimacy. By the way, I must not omit 
ndentiouing the respect in which I hold your knowledge 
of the fair sex, and your capacity of advising in these 
matters, since it certainly is to your encouragement that 
I owe the present situation of my affairs. I wish to 
God that, since you have acted so useful an auxiliary 
during my attacl^ which has succeeded in bringing the 
enemy to terms, you would next sit down before some 
fortress yourself, and were it as impregnable as the rock 
of Gibraltar, I should, notwithstanding, have the highest 
expectations of your final success." 

A few months after writing this letter Scott visited 
a country house, where he expected to meet the " lady of 
his love." The friend to whom he had shown his 
translation of Lenore was in the secret of his attachment, 
and knew that however doubtful might be Miss Stuart's 
feeling on that subject, she had a high admiration of 
Scott's abilities, and often corresponded with him on 
literary matters ; so, after he had left Edinburgh, it 
occurred to her that she might perhaps promote his 
views in this quarter by presenting him in the character 
of a 'printed author. A few copies of the ballad were 
forthwith thrown off in the most elegant style, and one, 
richly bound and blazoned, followed Scott in the course 
of a few days to the country. The verses were read and 
approved of, and his friend flattered herself that he had 
not made his first appearance in type in vain. Soon 
afterwards he again visited his favourite haunts in 
Perthshire and Forfarshire, and among others, the red- 
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dence of Miss Stuart. That his reception was not 
adequate to his expectations may be gathered from some 
expressions in a letter addressed to him when at Montrose 
by his confidante. " Dear Scott " (she says), " I bless 
the gods for conducting your poor dear soul safely to 
Perth. When I consider the wilds, the forests, the lakes, 
the rocks — and the spirits in which you must have 
whispered to their startled echoes, it atoazeth me how 
you escaped. Had you but dismissed your little squire 
and Earwig (a pony), and spent a few days as Orlando 
would have done, all posterity might have profited by 
it ; but to trot quietly away, without so much as one 
stanza to Despair — never talk to me of love again — 
never, never, never ! I am dying for your collection of 
exploits. When will you return ] In the meantime 
Heaven speed you ! Be sober, and hope to the end." 

The affair in which this friend took so lively an 
interest was now approaching its close. It transpired, 
late in the autumn, that the lady of his vows had 
finally promised her hand to his amiable rival ; and, 
when the fact was announced, some of those who knew 
Scott the best, appear to have entertained very serious . 
apprehensions as to the effect which the disappointment 
might have upon his feelings. For example, one of 
those brothers of The Mountain wrote as follows to 
another of them, on the 12th October 1796: — "Mr. 
Forbes marries Miss Stuart. This is not good news. I 
always dreaded there was some self-deception on the 
part of our romantic friend, and -I now shudder at the 
violence of his most irritable and ungovernable mind. 
Who is it that says, ' Men have died, and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love ! ' I hope sincerely it may 
be verified on this occasion." 

Scott had, however, in all likelihood, subdued his 
agony during his solitary ride in the Highlands. In the 
opening of the twelfth chapter of Feveril of the Peak 
written twenty-six years after this youthful disappoint- 
ment, he says, " The period at which love is formed for 
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the first time, and felt most strongly, is seldom that at 
which there is much prospect of its being brought to a 
happy issue. The state of artificial society opposes 
many complicated obstructions to early marriages ; and 
the chance is very great that such obstacles prove in- 
surmountable. In fine, there are few men who do not 
look back in secret to some period of their youth at 
which a sincere and early affection was repulsed, or 
betrayed, or became abortive, from opposing circum- 
stances. It is these little passages of secret history 
which leave a tinge of romance in every bosom ; scarce 
permitting us, even in the most busy or the most ad- 
vanced period of life, to listen with total indifference to 
a tale of true love.*' 

Eebelling, as usual, against external circumstances, 
Scott appears to have turned with renewed ardour to 
his literary pursuits, and in that same October 1796 he 
was " prevailed on," as he playfully expresses it, " by 
the request of friends, to indulge his own vanity by 
publishing the translation of Lenore, with that of the 
JFUd Huntsman, also from Burger, in a thin quarto." 
This little volume had no author's name on the title- 
page, and we are not told on what terms the publication 
really took place. In all probability it proved a failure 
as a mercantile adventure, for many other versions of the 
same poems were in the market, and Scott's, though un- 
doubtedly not inferior to the best, never exhausted a 
single edition. 

A lady, whom Scott used to say was the first tooman 
of real fashion that took him up, writes to Lockhart — 
" When I first saw Sir Walter he was about four or five 
and twenty, but looked much younger. He seemed 
bashful and awkward; but there were from the first 
such gleams of superior sense and spirit in his conversa- 
tion, that I was hardly surprised when, after our 
acquaintance had ripened a little, I felt myself to be 
talking with a man of genius. He was most modest 
about himself^ and showed his little pieces apparently 
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without any consciousness that they possessed any claim 
on particular attention. Nothing so easy and good- 
humoured as the way in which he received any hints I 
might offer, when he seemed to be tampering with the 
King's EngUsh." 

The reader must not forget that this was a period of 
great political agitation ; the startling effect of the 
French Kevolution being felt in Scotland, as well as in 
every other country of Europe. Scott ranged himself 
enthusiastically on the side of order, and we find him at 
one time acting as special constable, and driving riotous 
mobs from the streets; at another time clearing the 
theatre of Irish and other democrats who refused to 
uncover when " God Save the King " was sung. On the 
latter occasion, Scott was conspicuous among the juvenile 
advocates and solicitors, who assembled in front of the 
pit, armed with stout cudgels. The Irishmen were 
ready at the first note of the anthem. They rose, 
clapped en their hats, and brandished their shillelahs ; 
a stem battle ensued, and after many a head had been 
cracked, the loyalists found themselves in possession of 
the field. In a letter written at the time, Scott says : — 
" You will be glad to hear that the affair of Saturday 
passed over without any worse consequences to the 
loyaHsts than that five, including your friend and 
humble servant, have been bound over to the peace, and 
obliged to give bail for their good behaviour, which, you 
may believe, was easily found. I had no less than three 
broken heads laid to my charge by as many of the 
democrats." 

One of the theatrical party, Sir Alexander Wood, 
subsequently wrote : — " Walter was certainly our Cory- 
phsBus, and signalised himself splendidly in this desperate 
fray ; and nothing used afterwards to afford him more 
delight than dramatising its incidents. Some of the 
most efficient of our allies were persons previously 
unknown to him, and of several of these, whom he had 
particularly observed, he never lost sight afterwards. 
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There were, I believe, cases in which they owed most 
valuable assistance in life to his recollection of ^ play- 
hmise rowy. 

The fears of a French invasion becoming every day 
more serious, Scott's thoughts were turned with zeal to 
the project of organising a force of mounted volunteers 
in Scotland. Unable, by reason of his lameness, to serve 
amongst his friends on foot, he had nothing for it but to 
rouse the spirit of the moss-trooper, with which he readily 
inspired all who possessed the means of substituting the 
sabre for the musket. On the 14th February 1797, 
these friends, and many more, met and agreed to offer 
their services as a body of volunteer cavalry in Scotland ; 
which offer being transmitted through the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Lord Lieutenant of Mid-Lothian, was accepted 
by Government. The organisation of the corps pro- 
ceeded rapidly ; they volunteered to serve in any part 
of the island in case of an invasion ; and this also being 
accepted, the whole arrangement was shortly completed 
Scott was made paymaster, quartermaster, and secretary. 
The part of quartermaster was purposely selected for 
him that he might be spared the rough usage of the 
ranks. Notwithstanding his infirmity, he had a re- 
markably good seat on horseback ; and in all situations 
a fearless one ; no fatigue ever seemed too much for him, 
and his zeal and animation served to sustain the enthu- 
siasm of the whole corps, while his ready mot h rire 
kept up in the corps a degree of good humour and relish 
for the service, without which the toil and privations of 
long daily drills would not readily have been submitted 
to by such a body of gentlemen. At every interval of 
exercise, the order, " sit at ease^^ was the signal for the 
quartermaster to lead the squadron to merriment ; every • 
eye was intuitively turned on " Earl Walter," as he was 
familiarly called by his associates of that date, and his 
ready joke seldom failed to raise the ready laugh. He 
took his full share in all the labours and duties of the 
corps, had the highest pride in its progress and profi- 
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ciency, and was such a trooper himself as only a very 
powerful frame of body, and the warmest zeal in the 
cause, could have enabled any one to be. His habitual 
good humour was the great charm that reigned supreme 
at the daily mess, for they all dined together when in 
quarters. 

Earl Walter's first charger, by the way, was a tall 
and powerful animal, named Lenore, These daily drills 
appear to have been persisted in during the spring and 
summer of 1797; the corps spending, moreover, sonie 
weeks in quarters at Musselburgh. The majority of the 
troop having professional duties to attend to, the ordinary 
hour for drill was five in the morning. When we reflect 
that after some hours of hard work in this way, Scott 
had to show himself regularly in the Parliament House, 
with gown and wig, for four or five hours at least, while 
his chamber practice, though still humble, was on the 
increase — and that he had found a plentiful source of 
new social engagements in his troop connections — ^it cer- 
tainly could have excited no surprise had his literary 
studies been found suffering total suspension during 
this busy period. Such, however, was not the case. He 
had no turn at this time of his life for early rising ; so 
that the regular attendance at the morning drills was of 
itself strong evidence of his military zeal ; but he must 
have, in spite of them and of all other circumstances, 
persisted in what was the usual custom of all his earlier 
life, namely, the devotion of the best hours of the night 
to solitary study. In general, both as a young man and 
ill more advanced age, his constitution required a good 
allowance of sleep, and he, on principle, indulged in it, 
saying " he was but half a man if he had not full seven 
hours of utter unconsciousness;'' his whole mind and 
temperament were in these days in a state of most 
fervent exaltation, and spirit triumphed over matter. 

After the rising of the Court of Session in July 1797, 
Scott set out on a tour to the English Lakes, accom- 
panied by his brother John, and a friend. They visited 
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Carlisle, Penrith, Brougham Castle, Maybrough, Arthur's 
Round Table, UUswater, and Windermere ; and at length 
fixed their head quarters at the then peaceful and 
sequestered little watering-place of Gilsland, making 
excursions thence to various scenes of romantic jbaterest 
Scott was, on his first arrival, not a little fascinated with 
the beauty of one of the young ladies who lodged under 
the same roof with him, but this was only a passing 
glimpse of flirtation. A week or so later commenced 
a more serious aiSair. 

Riding one day with his friend, they met, some miles 
from Gilsland, a young lady taking the air on horseback, 
whom neither of them had previously remarked, and 
whose appearance instantly struck both so much that 
they kept her in view until they had satisfied themselves 
that she also was one of the party at Gilsland. The 
same evening there was a ball, at which there was no 
little rivalry among the young travellers as to who 
should first get presented to the unknown beauty of the 
morning's adventure. Though the other two gentlemen 
had the advantage of being dancing partners, Walter 
succeeded in handing the fair stranger to supper, and 
such was his first introduction to Charlotte Margaret 
Carpenter. Without the features of a regular beauty, 
she was rich in personal attractions ; " a form that was 
fashioned as light as a fay's;" a complexion of the 
clearest and lightest olive; eyes large, deep-set, and 
dazzling, of the finest Italian brown ; and a profusion of 
silken tresses, black as the raven's wing ; her address 
hovering between the reserve of a pretty young English- 
woman who has not mmgled largely in general society, 
and a certain natural archness and gaiety that suited 
well the accompaniment of a French accent. A lovelier 
vision could hardly have been imagined, and from that 
hour the fate of the young poet was fixed. She was the 
daughter of Jean Charpentier, a French royalist, who 
held an office under Government. On her father's 
death, her mother escaped with her, and her only brother, 
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first to Paris and then to England, where they found a 
warm friend in Arthur, the second Marquis of Down- 
shire, who had, in the course of his travels in France 
formed an intimate acquaintance with the family, and, 
indeed, spent some time under their roof. Her father 
had, on his first alarm as to the coming Eevolution, in- 
vested £4000 in English securities — part in a mortgage 
upon Lord Downshire's estates. On the mother's death, 
which occurred soon after her arrival in London, this 
nobleman took on himself the character of sole guardian 
to her children ; and the son received, through his 
interest, an appointment in the service of the East 
India Company, in which he had by this time risen to 
a lucrative situation. Miss Carpenter had been educated 
in the Protestant faith — the religion of her mother. 
Her brother had settled upon her an annuity of £500. 
After a courtship of six months, Scott was married to the 
lady on the 24th December 1797, in the parish church 
of St. Mary, Carlisle. 

He carried his bride to a lodging in George Street, 
Edinburgh ; a house which he had taken in South 
Castle Street not being quite prepared for her reception. 
She soon convinced her husband's family that, however 
rashly the connection had been formed, she had the 
sterling qualities of a good wife. Notwithstanding little 
leanings to the pomps and vanities of the world, she had 
made up her mind to find her happiness in better 
things ; and so long as their circumstances continued 
narrow, no woman could have conformed herself to them 
with more of good feeling and good sense. Some habits, 
new in the quiet domestic circles of Edinburgh citizens, 
did not escape criticism. In her most prosperous days 
she used to laugh heartily at the remonstrances of her 
George Street landlady, when it was discovered that the 
southron lodger chose to sit usually, and not on high 
occasions merely, in her drawing-room — on which sub- 
ject the mother-in-law was disposed to take the thrifty 
old-fashioned dame's side. 
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Scott's friends of the Mountam, the Club, and the 
Light Horse, welcomed his bride with unmingled delight 
His house in South Castle Street (soon after exchanged 
for one of the same sort in North Castle Street, which 
he purchased, and inhabited down to 1826) became a 
favourite resort, and many pleasant evenings were spent 
in innocent gaiety, all the arrangements being conducted 
in a simple and inexpensive fashion. Perhaps nowhere 
could have been found a society on so small a scale in- 
cluding more of vigorous intellect, varied information, 
elegant tastes, and real virtue, affection, and mutual con- 
fidence. Often in after life, in the midst of wealth and 
honours, which most of its members attained, did they 
sigh over the recollection of those humbler days, when 
love and ambition were young and buoyant, and no 
difference of opinion was able to bring even a momentary 
chill over the warmth of friendship. 

The following summer Scott believed himself to be in 
a position to indulge that love of the country and its 
pleasures which was inherent in him. Eeserving his 
house in Castle Street for a town residence during term 
time, he hired a pretty cottage at Lasswade, on the ^Esk, 
about six miles from Edinburgh. It was a small house, 
with but one room of good dimensions, which Mrs. 
Scott's taste set off to advantage at very humble cost ; — 
a paddock or two — and a garden (commanding a most 
beautiful view) in which Scott delighted to train his 
flowers and creepers. Never, he would often say, was 
he prouder of his handiwork than when he had com- 
pleted the fashioning of a rustic archway, now over- 
grown with hoary ivy, by way of ornament to the 
entrance from the Edinburgh road. In this retreat they 
spent some happy summers, receiving the visits of their 
few chosen friends from the neighbouring city, and wan- 
dering at will amidst some of the most romantic scenery 
that Scotland can boast — Scott's dearest haunt in the 
days of his boyish ramblings. They had neighbours, 
too, who were not slow to cultivate their acquaintance. 
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Here he formed intimacies, which were very important 
in their results, with the noble families of Melville and 
Buccleuch, both of whom had castles in the same valley. 
It was amidst these delicious solitudes that he produced 
the pieces which laid the imperishable foundations of all 
his fame. It was here, that when his warm heart was 
beating with young and happy love, and his whole mind 
and spirit were nerved by new motives for exertion, he 
seems to have first felt something of his real strength, 
and poured himself out in those splendid original ballads 
which were at once to fix his name. 

Before long, his means of hospitality were enlarged, 
and the cottage, on a Saturday and Sunday at least, 
was seldom without visitors, who were received with 
simple, unostentatious elegance, and beheld a beautiful 
domestic picture ; a man of native kindness and culti- 
vated talent passing the intervals of a learned profession 
amidst scenes highly favourable to his poetic inspirations, 
not in churiish and rustic solitude, but in the daily exercise 
of the most precious sympathies as a husband, a father, 
and a friend. 

Some years later, when Scott was residing at Ashes- 
tiel, he spent one long day in rambling along the Esk, 
by Rosslyn and Hawthornden, 

" Where Jonson sat in Dnimmond's social shade," 

down to the old haunts of Lasswade, in company with his 
friend Mr. Morritt. " When we approached the village," 
says the latter, " Scott, who had laid hold of my arm, 
turned along the road in a direction not leading to the 
place where the carriage was to meet us. After walking 
some minutes towards Edinburgh, I suggested that we 
were losing the scenery of the Esk, and, besides, had 
Dalkeith Palace yet to see. * Yes,' said he, * and I have 
been bringing you where there is little enough to be 
seen — only that Scotch cottage * (one by the roadside, 
with a small garth) ; * but though not worth looking at, 
I could not pass it. It was our first country-house 
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when newly married, and many a contrivance we had to 
make it comfortable. I made a dining-table for it with 
my own hands. Look at these two miserable willow- 
trees on either side the gate into the enclosure ; they are 
tied together at the top to be an arch, and a cross made 
of two sticks over them, is not yet decayed. To be sure, 
it is not much of a lion to show a stranger ; but I 
wanted to see it again myself, for I assure you, that after 
I had constructed it, mamma ' (Mrs. Scott) * and I, both of 
us thought it so fine, we turned out to see it by moon- 
light, and walked backwards from it to the cottage door, 
in admiration of our own magnificence and its pictu- 
resque effect. I did want to see if it was still there, so 
now we will look after the barouche, and make the best of 
our way to Dalkeith.' Such were the natural feelings that 
endeared the author of Marmion and the Lay to those who 
saw him in his happier hours of social pleasure." 

On the 14th October 1798, Scott's eldest son was 
bom, and in due time he was blessed with another son, 
and two daughters. 

In 1799 he lost his father, who was in his seventieth 
year. His brother, Thomas Scott, continued to manage 
his father's business. The property left was less than 
had been expected, but sufficient to make ample provision 
for the widow, and a not inconsiderable addition to the 
resources of those among whom the remainder was 
divided. 

The Sheriffship of Selkirkshire becoming vacant, 
Scott succeeded, in December 1799, in obtaining the 
appointment through the influence of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. It secured him an annual salary of £300. 

He does not appear to have met with that success 
in business which he might have expected ; but indeed, 
he never entered heartily into his profession. We 
have seen that his fifth year's practice brought him 
£144: lOs. ; its proceeds fell in the first year of his 
married life to £79 : 17s., but rose again in the next 
twelvemonth to £135 : 9s. ; and for the following four 
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years the amounts are respectively, £129 : 13s. ; £170 ; 
£202: 12s;; and £228 : 18s. 

In a letter dated 1799, a friend congratulates him 
on his having had more to do at the autumnal assizes of 
Jedburgh than on any former occasion. " I greatly 
enjoy this/' says his friend. " Go on ; and with your 
strong sense and hourly ripening knowledge, that you 
must rise to the top of the tree in the Parliament-House 
in due season I hold as certain as that Murray died Lord 
Mansfield. But don't let many an Ovid, or rather many 
a Burns (which is better), be lost in you. I rather think 
men of business have produced as good poetry in their 
by-hoiirs as the professional regulars ; and I don't see 
any sufficient reason why a Lord President Scott should 
not be a famous poet (in the vacation time), when we 
have seen a President Montesquieu step so nobly beyond 
the trammels in the Esprit des Loix. I suspect Dryden 
would have been a happier man had he had your profes- 
sion. The reasoning talents visible in his verses assure 
me that he would have ruled in Westminster Hall as 
easily as he did at Button's, and he might have found 
time enough besides for everything that one really 
honours his memory for." 

We learn from this letter that Scott's friends were 
beginning to look upon him as a poet, and, indeed, they 
had just cause for this opinion. His leisure hours were 
principally occupied in translating German poems ; and 
in attempts at original composition, much in the style of 
the Border ballads he had been collecting for so many 
years. He was stimulated in his labours by being 
brought into contact with Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
whose romance of The Monk, with the ballads which it 
included, had made for him, in those barren days, a 
brilliant reputation. Lewis was then busy with that 
miscellany which came out in 1801 under the name of 
Tales of Wonder, and he was beating up in all quarters 
for contributions. A friend of Scott's, who was then in 
London, showed Lewis the versions of Lenore and the 
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WUd Huntsman, and upon mentioning that Scott had 
other specimens in his portfolio, the collector anxiously re- 
quested that he might be enlisted in his cause. Scott, 
who was perhaps at all times rather disposed to hold 
popular favour as the surest test of literary merit, and 
who certainly continued through life to over-estimate all 
talents except his own, considered the invitation as a 
very flattering compliment. He immediately wrote to 
Lewis, placing at his disposal whatever pieces he had 
translated and imitated from the German. Lewis visited 
Edinburgh soon afterwards, and spent two or three days 
with Scott. In January 1799 we find him negotiating 
with a bookseller, named Bell, for the publication of 
Scott's version of Goethe's tragedy, Ooetz von Berlichingen 
of the Iron Hand, Bell seems finally to have purchased 
the copyright for twenty-five guineas, and twenty-five 
more to be paid in case of a second edition — which was 
never called for until long after the copyright had ex- 
pired. Lewis writes, "I have made him distinctly 
understand that if you accept so small a sum, it will be 
only because this is your first publication." The tiny 
adventure in 1796 had apparently been completely for- 
gotten. The Goetz appeared accordingly, with Scott's 
name on the title-page, in the following February. 

In March 1799 he took his wife to London, tUs 
being the first time that he had seen the metropolis since 
his infancy. His acquaintance with Lewis served to in- 
troduce him to some literary and fashionable society; 
but his great wish was to examine the antiquities of the 
Tower and Westminster Abbey, and to make some 
researches among the MSS. of the British Museum. 
He found his Goetz spoken of favourably, on the whole, 
by the critics of the time ; but it does not appear to 
have attracted general attention. 

Scott set to work, and soon was ready with the 
ballads that he had promised Lewis, but the publication 
of the Tales of Wonder being delayed, he was a little 
chafed. In this state of mind he visited Kelso for a few 
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days, when James Ballantyne called on him one morn- 
ing, and begged him to supply a few paragraphs on some 
legal question of the day for his newspaper — ^Ballantyne 
being now proprietor and printer of the Kdso Mail, 
Scott complied, and at parting threw out a casual obser- 
vation, that he wondered his old friend did not try to 
get some little bookseller's work " to keep his types in 
play during the rest of the week." Ballantyne answered, 
that such an idea had not occurred to him — ^that he had 
no acquaintance with the Edinburgh " trade ; " but, if he 
had, his types were good, and he thought he could affcfrd 
to work more cheaply than town printers. Scott, with 
his usual good-humoured smile, said, " You had better 
try what you can do. You have been praising my little 
ballads ; suppose you print off a dozen copies or. so of as 
many as will make a pamphlet, sufficient to let my Edin- 
burgh acquaintances judge of your skill for themselves." 
Ballantyne assented, and exactly twelve copies of William 
and Ellen, The Fire King, The Chase, and a few more 
of those pieces, were thrown off with the title. Apology 
for Tales of Terror — 1799. This first specimen of a 
press, afterwards so celebrated, pleased Scott ; and he 
said to Ballantyne — " I have been for years collecting old 
Border ballads, and I think I could with little trouble put 
together such a selection from them as might make a 
neat little volume, to sell for four or five shillings. I 
wiU talk to some of the booksellers about it when I get 
to Edinburgh, and if the thing goes on you shall be 
printer." Ballantyne highly relished the proposal ; and 
the result of this little experiment wholly changed the 
course of his worldly fortunes, as well as of his friends. 
Shortly afterwards Scott wrote to Ballantyne, advising 
him to leave Kelso and settle in Edinburgh, at the same 
time offering pecuniary assistance upon terms of a share 
or otherwise of the business. 

During 1800 and 1801 he spent his leisure in pre- 
paring for the publication of the Border Minstrelsy, and 
in this work he found able assistants. AU the ballads 
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which he and others had for several years been col- 
lecting were now prepared for the press, and to these a 
number of original pieces were added, written by Scott 
and his coadjutors. One of his assistants, John Ley den, 
who was bom in a shepherd's cottage, and was almost 
entirely self-educated, had, before he attained his nine- 
teenth year, confounded the doctors of Edinburgh by 
the vast amount of his acquisitions in almost every de- 
partment of learning. Archibald Constable, in after 
life one of the most eminent of British publishers, was 
at' this period the keeper of a small book shop, to which 
few but the poor students of Leyden*s order had hitherto 
found their way. Kichard Heber, who was on a visit 
to Edinburgh, and was now one of Scott's friends and 
correspondents, and a collector, wherever he went, of 
literary curiosities, happened to discover Constable's 
shop in his bibliomaniacal prowlings, and found that it 
contained some of 

" The small old volumes, dark with tarnished gold," 

wluch were the Delilahs of his imagination. Frequent- 
ing the place accordingly, he observed, with some 
curiosity, the countenance and gestures of another daily 
visitant, who evidently came not to purchase, but to 
pore over the more recondite curiosities of the collec- 
tion, often balanced for hours on a ladder, with a folio 
in his hand, like Dominie Sampson. The English vir- 
tuoso was on the lookout for any books or MSS. that 
might be of use to the editor of the projected Min- 
strelsy, and some casual colloquy led to the discovery 
that this new stranger was, amidst the endless laby- 
rinth of his lore, a master of legend and tradition, and an 
enthusiastic collector and skilful expounder of these very 
Border ballads. Heber introduced Ley den to Scott, and 
he went heart and soul into the labour of ballad-hunting.* 

* Leyden afterwards went to India, where, after remaining seven 
years, he died, just as he had established a reputation second only 
to that of Sir "William Jones, and was on the fair road to 
fortune. 
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On Ballantyne hinting that a single volume of mo- 
derate size would be sufficient for the materials, Leyden 
exclaimed " Dash it, does Mr. Scott mean another thin 
thing' like Goetz of Berlichingen ? I have more than 
that in my head myself; we shall turn out three or four 
of such volumes at least." An interesting fragment had 
been obtained of an ancient historical ballad, but the 
remainder was not to be recovered. Two days after- 
wards, Leyden burst into Scott*s room chanting the 
desiderated ballad with the most enthusiastic gesture. 
It turned out that he had walked between forty and 
fifty miles, and back again, for the sole purpose of visit- 
ing an old person who possessed this precious remnant 
of antiquity. 

One autumn vacation Scott and Leyden proceeded 
to the Borders, and on their return to Edinburgh Scott 
wrote to a friend, " We have just concluded an excur- 
sion of two or three weeks through my jurisdiction of 
Selkirkshire, where, in defiance of mountains, rivers, and 
bogs, damp and dry, we have penetrated the very re- 
cesses of Ettrick Forest. In the course of our grand 
tour, besides the risk of swamping and breaking our 
necks, we encountered the formidable hardships of sleep- 
ing upon peat stacks, and eating mutton slain by no 
common butcher, but deprived of life by the judgment 
of God, as a coroner's inquest would express themselves." 
It was in one of these excursions that Scott met with a 
hospitable reception at a farm-house tenanted by William 
Laidlaw, then a very young man, but the extent of his 
acquirements was already as noticeable as the vigour and 
originality of his mind. He had in boyhood gathered 
up a store of old songs and tales, all of which he gave 
to Scott ; and if a blank appeared in any which Scott 
received from other quarters, he was generally able to 
fill it up, either from his own recollections, or from 
knowing the place and the people among whom it had 
its origin. He never ceased to enjoy a large share in 
Scott's friendship, and was one of the few who were 
present at his death. . , 
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Another of Scott's assistants was James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, a man of real poetic genius, who had 
spent ten years of his life in the service of Laidlaw's 
father, but who was now living with another sheep far- 
mer in a neighbouring valley. Laidlaw and Hogg were 
intimate, and the former took care that Scott should see, 
without delay, a man whose CAthusiasm about the min- 
strelsy of the Forest was equal to his own, and whose 
mother, then an aged woman, though she lived many 
years afterwards, was celebrated for having by heart 
several ballads in a more perfect form than any other 
inhabitant of the vale of Ettrick. 

Hogg had taught himself to write by copying the 
letters of a printed book as he lay watching his flock 
on the hillside, and had probably reached the utmost 
pitch of his ambition when he first found that his artless 
rhymes could touch the heart of the ewe-milker who 
partook the shelter of his mantle during the passing 
storm. Under the garb, aspect, and bearing of a rude 
peasant — and rude he was in most things even after no 
inconsiderable experience of society — Scott found a 
brother poet, a true son of nature and genius, hardly 
conscious of his powers. Some of his imitations of the 
ancient bards were got together, and at Scott's recom- 
mendation a collection was published, entitled the 
Mountain Bard, 

The first time Hogg was in Edinburgh, Scott invited 
him to dinner. When he entered the drawing room, 
Mrs. Scott, being at the time in a delicate state of 
health, was reclining on a sofa. The Shepherd, after 
being presented, and making his best bow, forthwith 
took possession of another sofa placed opposite to hers, 
and stretched himself on it at his full length ; for, as he 
said afterwards, " I thought I could never do wrong to 
copy the lady of the house." As his dress at that 
period was precisely that in which an ordinary herdsman 
attends cattle to market, and as his hands, moreover, 
bore most legible marks of a recent sheep-smearing, the 
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lady of the house did not observe with perfect equanimity 
the novel usage to which her chintz was exposed. The 
Shepherd, however, remarked nothing of all this ; dined 
heartily and drank freely, and by jest, anecdote, and 
song, afforded plentiful merriment to the more civilised 
part of the company. As the liquor operated, his 
familiarity increased and strengthened ; from " Mr. 
Scott" he advanced to "Shirra,"and thence to "Scott," 
"Walter," and "Watty," until at supper he fairly con- 
vulsed the whole company by addressing Mrs. Scott as 
"Charlotte." 

At last, in 1802, The Minstrdsy of the Scottish Border 
made its appearance, and Scott at once took his place in 
the front rank of literature. He cleared £78 : 10s. by 
the first edition, and then sold the copyright for £500. 

During the following autumn Scott first saw Words- 
worth. A common acquaintance had so often talked of 
them to each other that they met as if they had not 
been strangers, and they parted friends. 

Wordsworth and his sister had just completed their 
tour in the Highlands, of which so many incidents have 
been immortalised in the poet's verse. On the morning 
of the 17th of September 1803, having left their carriage 
at Eosslyn, they walked down the valley to Lasswade, 
and arrived there before Mr. and Mrs. Scott had risen. 
"We were received," says Wordsworth, "with that 
frank cordiality which, under whatever circumstances I 
afterwards met him, always marked his manners ; and, 
indeed, I found him then in every respect, except, 
perhaps, that his animal spirits were somewhat higher, 
precisely the same man that I knew him in after life; the 
same lively entertaining conversation, full of anecdote, 
and averse from disquisition ; the same unaffected mo- 
desty about himself ; the same cheerful, and benevolent, 
and hopeful views of man and the world. He partly 
read and partly recited, sometimes in an enthusiastic 
style of chant, the first four cantos of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ; and the novelty of the manners, the clear 
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picturesque descriptions, and the easy glowing energy of 
much of the verse, greatly delighted me." 

After this he walked with the tourists to Eosslyn, 
and propiised to meet them in two days at Melrose. 
The night before they reached Melrose they slept at the 
little quiet inn of Clovenford, where, on mentioning his 
name, they were received with all sorts of attention and 
kindness, the landlady observing that Mr. Scott, " who 
was a very clever gentleman," was an old Mend of the 
house, and usually spent a good deal of time there during 
the fishing season ;• but, indeed, says Wordsworth, 
" wherever we named him, we found the word act as an 
Open Sesame; and I believe that on the character of 
the Sheriff's friends, we might have counted on a hearty 
welcome under any roof in the Border country." 

Scott met them at Melrose, and escorted them through 
the Abbey, directing attention to all its beauties, and 
pouring out his rich stores of history and tradition. 
They then dined, and spent the evening together at the 
inn ; but Miss Wordsworth observed that there was 
. some difficulty about arranging matters for the night, 
" the landlady refusing to settle anything until she had 
ascertained from the Sheriff himself that he had no 
objection to sleep in the same room with JVUiiam,** 
Scott was thus far on his way to the Circuit Court at 
Jedburgh in the capacity of Sheriff, and there his new 
friends rejoined him ; but he begged that they would 
not enter th€ Court, " for," said he, " I really would not 
like you to see the sort of figure I cut there." They 
did see him casually, however, in his cocked hat and 
sword, marching in the judge's procession to the sound 
of one cracked trumpet, and were then not surprised 
that he should have been a little ashamed of the whole 
ceremonial. The law business being over, he proceeded 
with them past Hawick, entertaining them with some 
legend or ballad connected with every rock or tower. 
He lamented that neither their engagements nor his 
own would permit them to make at this time an excur- 
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sion into the wilder glens of Liddesdale, " where," said 
he, " I have strolled so often and so long, that I may say 
I have a home in every faim-house." "And, indeed," adds 
Wordsworth, " wherever we went with him, he seemed to 
know everybody, and everybody to know and like him." 

The impression on Wordsworth's mind was, that on 
the whole he attached much less importance to his 
literary labours or reputation than to his daily sports, 
exercises, and social amusements ; and yet he spoke of 
his profession as if he had already given up almost all 
hope of rising by it ; and some allusion being made to 
its profits, observed, that " he was sure he could, if he 
chose, get more money than he should ever wish to have, 
from the booksellers." This confidence in his own literary 
resources appeared to Wordsworth remarkable, the 
more so, from the careless way in which its expression 
fell from him. 

In the volumes of the Minstrelsy which had already 
been published, it had been found impossible to include 
the poetical romance of Sir Tristrem, and, consequently, 
a separate volume had to be printed, which was Scott's 
chief literary labour during the summer of 1803. 

About this time he made his first appearance as a 
reviewer. The Edinburgh Beview had been commenced 
in October 1802, under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, with whom, during his short residence in 
Scotland, he had lived on terms of great kindness and 
familiarity. Mr. Smith soon resigned the editorship to 
Mr. Jeffrey, who had by this time been for several 
years among the most valued of Scott's friends and 
companions at the bar ; and the new journal being far 
from committing itself to violent politics at the outset, he 
appreciated the brilliant talents regularly engaged on it 
far too highly not to be well pleased with the opportunity 
of occasionally exercising his pen in its service. His first 
contribution was a review of Southey's Amadis of Gaul, 
This was followed by articles on Sibbald's Chronicle of 
Scottish Poetry, on Godwin's Life of Chaucer, on Ellis's 
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Specimens of Ancient English Poetry, and on the Life and 
Works of Chatterton, 

On the 23d April 1803, he wrote to his printer, 
Ballantyne, — " To the Minstrelsy I wish this note to be 
added by way of advertisement, * In the press, and will 
speedily be published, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, by 
Walter Scott, Esq., Editor of the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border' " 

When Scott commenced this poem at the request of 
the Countess of Dalkeith, who asked him to write a 
ballad on the legend of Gilpin Homer, he intended in- 
cluding it in the third volume of the Minstrelsy. He 
read the opening stanzas, as soon as they were written, 
to some friends, and their reception being cold, he was 
discouraged with what he had done. On finding, a few 
days afterwards, that the stanzas had nevertheless 
excited their curiosity, and haunted their memory, he 
was encouraged to resume the undertaking. Soon after 
this he was slightly hurt by the kick of a horse at the 
volunteer review, and his confinement for a few days in 
the midst of the camp gave him leisure to meditate his 
theme to the sound of the bugle ; and suddenly there 
flashed on him the idea of extending his simple outline, 
so as to embrace a vivid panorama of that old Border 
life of war and tumult, and all earnest passions, with 
which his researches on the Minstrelsy had by degrees 
fed his imagination, until the minutest feature had been 
taken home and realised with unconscious intenseness of 
sympathy ; so that he had won for himself in the past 
another world, hardly less complete or familiar than the 
present. A friend suggested that he would do well to 
divide the poem into cantos, and prefix to each of them 
a motto explanatory of the action, after the fashion of 
Spenser in the Faery Queen, He paused for a moment, 
and then came the happy conception of the creation 
of the ancient harper. By such steps did the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel grow out of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. Coleridge's Christabel suggested to him the 
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form to adopt, and gave to him the key note upon which 
he composed his vigorous and varied harmony. 

In a letter to a friend the poet gives a full account 
of the origin and progress of the poem. He says — 

" I am truly happy that you found any amusement 
in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. It has great faults, of 
which no one can be more sensible than I am myself 
Above all, it is deficient in that sort of continuity which 
a story ought to have, and which, were it to write again, 
I woidd endeavour to give it. But I began and wan- 
dered forward, like one in a pleasant country, getting 
to the top of one hill to see a prospect, and to the bot- 
tom of another to enjoy a shade, and what wonder if 
my course has been devious and desultory, and many of 
my excursions altogether unprofitable to the advance of 
my journey ? The Dwarf Page is also an excrescence, 
and I plead guilty to all the censures concerning him. 
The truth is, he has a history, and it is this : — ^The story 
of Gilpin Horner was told by an old gentleman to Lady 
Dalkeith, and she, much diverted with his actually be- 
lieving so grotesque a tale, insisted that I should make 
it into a Border ballad. I don't know if ever you saw 
my lovely chieftainess. If you have, yon must be aware 
that it is impossible for any one to refuse her request, as 
she has more of the angel in face and temper than any 
one alive, so that if she had asked me to write a ballad 
on a broomstick, I must have attempted it. 

" I began a few verses, to be called the Goblin Page, 
and they lay long by me, till the applause of some 
friends, whose judgment I valued, induced me to resume 
the poem ; so on I wrote, knowing no more than the 
man in the moon how I was to end. At length the 
story appeared so uncouth, that I was fain to put it 
into the mouth of my old minstrel — lest the nature of 
it should be misunderstood, and I should be suspected 
of setting up a new school of poetry, instead of a feeble 
attempt to imitate the old. In the process of the ro- 
mance, the page, intended to be a principal person in 
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the work, contrived (from the baseness of his natural 
propensities, I suppose) to slink down stairs into the 
kitchen, and now he must e'en abide there. 

" I mention these circumstances to you, and to any 
one whose applause I value, because I am unwilling you 
should suspect me of trifling with the public in malice 
pixpense. As to the herd of critics, it is impossible for 
me to pay much attention to them ; for, as they do not 
understand what I call poetry, we talk in a foreign lan- 
guage to each other. Indeed, many of these gentlemen 
appear to me to be a sort of tinkers, who, unable to 
make pots and pans set up for menders of them, and, 
God knows, often make two holes in patching one. The 
sixth canto is altogether redundant; for the poem should 
certainly have closed with the union of the lovers, when 
the interest, if any, was at an end. But what could I 
do ] I had my book and my page still on my hands, 
and must get rid of them at all events. Manage them 
as I would, their catastrophe must have been insufficient 
to occupy an entire canto ; so I was fain to eke it out 
with the songs of the minstrels. I will now descend 
from the confessional, which I think I have occupied 
long enough for the patience of my fair confessor. I 
am happy you are disposed to give me absolution, not- 
withstanding aU my sins." 

It is very pleasing to have such a full account, by 
the author, of the origin of so great a poem. We have 
here placed before us the first superstructure of a master 
mind — the materials of which we have observed accu- 
mulating for years, apparently without any definite idea 
of the uses to which they were to be put, and we are 
now told how the idea of using these materials was first 
suggested, and how it expanded and strengthened until 
it resulted in the production of this truly original work 

The success of the Lay changed the spirit of Scott's 
dream, and he now saw that literature was to be Ms 
principal source of honour and distinction. The author^B 
whole share in the profits of the poem came to £769 : 6& 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Remoyal to Ashestiel — Thomas Purdie — Uncle's Death — Appoint- 
ment as Clerk of Session — Visit to Wordsworth — Domestic Life 
— Partnership with James Ballantyne — Edition of Dryden's 
Works — Waverley Commenced — Marmion published — The 
Quarterly Review Begun — Byron's English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers — Quarrel with Constable — Ballantyne started as 
Publisher — ^Visit to Staffa, lona, etc. — Lady of the Lake pub- 
lished — Visit to the Hebrides. 

1804—1811. Age 33—40. 

Shortly before the Lay was published, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Selkirkshire reminded Scott that the law re- 
quired every Sheriff to reside at least four months in 
the year within his own jurisdiction; and, in conse- 
quence, Scott removed from Lasswade to the house of 
Ashestiel, situated on the southern banks of the Tweed, 
a few miles from Selkirk. He took a lease of the house 
and grounds, and a small farm adjoining. Lockhart 
says of this house : — " It will be visited by many for his 
sake, as long as Waverley and Marmion are remembered. 
A more beautiful situation for the residence of a poet 
could not be conceived. The house was then a small 
one, but, compared with the cottage at Lasswade, its 
accommodations were amply sufficient. You approached 
it through an old-fashioned garden, with holly hedges, 
and broad, green, terrace walks. On one side, close 
under the windows, is a deep ravine, clothed with vene- 
rable trees, down which a mountain rivulet is heard, 
more than seen, in its progress to the Tweed. The river 
itself is separated from the high bank on which the 
house stands only by a narrow meadow of the richest 
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verdure. Opposite, and all around, are the green hills. 
The valley there is narrow, and the aspect in every 
direction is that of perfect pastoral repose. The 
heights immediately behind are those which divide the 
Tweed from the Yarrow ; and the latter celebrated stream 
lies within an easy ride, in the course of which the tra- 
veller passes through a variety of the finest mountain 
scenery in the south of Scotland. No town is within 
seven miles but Selkirk, which was then still smaller and 
quieter than it is now ; and there was hardly even a 
gentleman's family within visiting distance. . . . The 
country all around, with here and there an insignificant 
exception, belongs to the Buccleuch estate ; so that, 
whichever way he chose to turn, the bard of the clan 
had ample room and verge enough, and all appliances to 
boot, for every variety of field sport that might happen 
to please his fancy ; and being then in the prime vigour 
of manhood he was not slow to profit by these advan- 
tages. Meantime, the concerns of his own little farm, 
and the care of the woods, gave him healthful occupation 
in the intervals of the chase, and he had long solitary 
evenings for the uninterrupted exercise of his pen, — 
perhaps, on the whole, better opportunities of study 
than he had ever enjoyed before, or was to meet with 
elsewhere in later days." 

When he first went to Ashestiel he thought of taking 
home James Hogg to superintend the sheep-farm, and 
keep watch over the house also during the winter. This 
proposal fell to the ground, and he engaged Thomas 
Purdie, who was his faithful servant and affectionatelj 
devoted humble friend, from this time until death parted 
them. Tom was first brought before him in his capacity 
of Sheriflf, on a charge of poaching, when the poor fellow 
gave such a touching account of his circumstances (a 
wife and a number of children depending on his exer- 
tions, work scarce, and grouse abundant, — ^and all this 
with a mixture of odd, sly humour) that the Sheriff's 
heart was moved. Tom escaped the penalty of the law. 
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was taken into employment as shepherd, and showed 
such zeal, activity, and shrewdness in that capacity, 
that Scott never had occasion to repent of the step he 
soon afterwards took in promoting him to the position 
which had been originally offered to Hogg. 

It was also about the same time that he took into his 
service, as coachman, Peter Mathieson, brother-in-law to 
Thomas Purdie, another faithful servant, who never 
afterwards left him. Scott's awkward management of 
a little phaeton had exposed his wife to more than one 
perilous overturn before he agreed to set up a close 
carriage, and engage this steady charioteer. 

On the 10th June 1804, his uncle at Kelso died, and 
left him a beautiful villa on the banks of the Tweed, 
which sold for £5000. His share of his uncle's other 
property amounted to about £500 ; and he had besides 
a legacy of £100 in his quality of tnistee. This be- 
quest made an important change in his pecuniary posi- 
tion, and influenced accordingly the arrangements of his 
future life. Independently of practice at the bar, and of 
literary profits, he was now, with his little patrimony, 
his sheriffship, and about £200 per annum arising from 
the stock ultimately settled on his wife, in possession of 
a fixed revenue of nearly, if not quite, £1000 a-year. 

Scott had never been fond of his profession, and 
although he had worn the gown for more than twelve 
years, he had met with but scanty success, and with 
such employment as would have suited the dullest 
drudge. Conscious of his own persevering diligence, he 
ascribed his want of success mainly to the prejudices of 
the Scotch solicitors against employing, in weighty 
causes at least, any barrister supposed" to be strongly 
imbued with the love of literature. Had he, to his 
strong sense and dexterous ingenuity, his well-grounded 
knowledge of the jurisprudence of his country, and his 
admirable industry, added a brisk and ready talent for 
debate and declamation, his triumph over the prejudices 
alluded to would probably have been complete. Had 
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one really great and interesting case been submitted to 
his sole care and management, the result might have 
been to place his professional character for skill and 
judgment, and variety of resource, on so firm a basis, 
that even his rising celebrity as a man of letters could 
not have seriously disturbed it. No such opportunity, 
however, occurred, and Scott saw himself year by year 
more and more distanced by contemporaries for whose 
general capacity he could have had little respect, while, 
at the same time, he already felt his own position in the 
eyes of society at large to have been signdly elevated in 
consequence of his extra-professional exertions, so that 
it is not wonderful disgust should have gradually gained 
upon him, and that the sudden blaze and tumult of 
renown which surrounded the author of the Lay should 
have at last determined him to concentrate all his 
ambition on the pursuits which had alone brought him 
distinction. He had, however, no wish to sever himself 
from the busy and intelligent society to which he had 
been hitherto accustomed, and resolved not to leave the 
Bar until he should have at least used his best eflforts 
for obtaining one of those clerkships of the Supreme. 
Court of Edinburgh which are usually considered as 
honourable retirements for advocates who, at a certain 
standing, finally give up all hopes of reaching the dignity 
of the Bench. " I determined," he says, " that literature 
should be my staff, but not my crutch, and that the 
profits of my literary labour, however convenient other- 
wise, should not, if I could help it, become necessary to 
my ordinary expenses." 

One of the clerks of Session was now very old, and 
had served upwards of thirty years. In those days 
there was no system of retiring pensions for the worn- 
out functionary of this class, and the usual method 
was, either that he should resign in favour of a successor, 
who advanced a sum of money according to the circum- 
stances of his age and health, or for a coadjutor to be 
associated with him in his patent, who undertook the 
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duty on condition of a division of salary. Scott offered 
to relieve the gentleman of all the labours of his office, 
and to allow him, nevertheless, to retain its emoluments 
entire during his lifetime, and the aged clerk of course 
used his best exertions to procure a conjoint-patent on 
these very advantageous terms. The salary was £800 
per annum. 

When the Court opened after the spring recess of 
1806, Scott entered upon his new duties as one of the 
principal Clerks of Session, and as he continued to dis- 
charge them with exemplary regularity, and to the 
entire satisfaction both of the judges and the bar, during 
the long period of twenty-five years, it is as well to say 
precisely in what they consisted. 

The Court of Session sat in Edinburgh from the 
12th of May to the 12th of July, and from the 12th of 
November, with a short interval at Christmas, to the 
1 2th of March. The judges of the Inner Court took 
their places on the bench every morning not later than 
ten o'clock, and remained according to the amount of 
business ready for despatch, but seldom for less than 
four, or more than six hours daily ; during which space 
the principal clerks continued seated at a table below 
the bench to watch the progress of the suits, and record 
the decisions — the cases of all classes, being equally 
apportioned among the number. The Court of Session, 
however, did not sit on Monday, and there was also 
another blank day every other week. Scott's attend- 
ance in Court may be taken to have amounted, on the 
average, to from four to six hours daily during rather less 
than six months out of the twelve. 

Not a little of the clerk's business in Court is merely 
formal, and indeed mechanical ; but there are few days 
in which he is not called upon for the exertion of his 
higher faculties, in reducing the decisions of the bench, 
orally pronounced, to technical shape, which, in a new, 
complex, or difficult case, cannot be satisfactorily done 
without close attention to all the previous proceedings 

G 
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and written documents, an accurate understanding of the 
principles or precedents on which it has been deter- 
mined, and a thorough command of the whole voca- 
bulary of legal forms. Dull or indolent men, promoted 
through the mere wantonness of political patronage, 
might, no doubt, contrive to devolve the harder part of 
their duty upon humbler assistants ; but, in general, the 
office had been held by gentlemen of high character and 
attainments ; and more than one among Scott's own 
colleagues enjoyed the reputation of legal science that 
would have done honour to the bench. Such men, of 
course, prided themselves on doing well whatever it was 
their proper function to do ; and it was by their 
example, not by that of the drones who condescended 
to lean upon unseen and irresponsible inferiors, that 
Scott uniformly modelled his own conduct as Clerk of 
Session. To do this required of necessity constant 
study of law papers and authorities at home. There 
was also a great deal of really hard drudgery, such as 
the authenticating of registered deeds by signature, 
which he had to go through out of Court ; he had, too, 
a shrievalty, though not a heavy one, all the while upon 
his hands ; — and, on the whole, it forms one of the most 
remarkable features in his history, that throughout the 
most active period of his literary career, he must have 
devoted a large proportion of his hours during half at 
least of every year, to the conscientious discharge of 
professional duties. 

Henceforth, when in Edinburgh, his literary work 
was performed chiefly before breakfast, with the assist- 
ance of such evening hours as he could contrive to 
rescue from the consideration of Court papers, and from 
those social engagements in which, year after year, as his 
celebrity advanced, he was consequently more and more 
largely involved ; and of those entire days during which 
the Court of Session did not sit — days which, by most 
of those holding the like official station, were devoted to 
relaxation and amusement. So long as Scott continued 
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quartermaster of the Volunteer Cavalry lie had, of 
course, even while in Edinburgh, some occasional horse 
exercise ; but in general his town life was in that 
respect as inactive as his country life was the reverse. 
He scorned for a long while to attach any consequence 
to this complete alternation of habits ; but he afterwards 
confessed that it proved highly injurious to his bodily 
health. The duties of his clerkship brought him into 
close daily contact with a set of gentlemen, most of 
whom were regarded by him with cordial aflFection and 
confidence. With these gentlemen's families he and his 
lived in such constant familiarity of kindness, that the 
children all called their fathers' colleagues, uncles^ and 
the mothers of their little friends, aunts ; and, in truth, 
the establishment was a brotherhood. 

About this time Scott accompanied his wife to the 
lakes of Cumberland and Westmorland, and they visited 
some of the finest scenery in company with Wordsworth. 
One day, which these poets devoted to the ascent of Hel- 
vellyn, was destined to furnish a theme for the verse of 
each. On his way home Scott visited Gilsland, and 
whilst there he received intelligence which induced him 
to believe that a French force was about to land in Scot- 
land. He immediately hastened to the place of rendez- 
vous, and rode full 1 00 miles within twenty-four hours. 
On his arrival the alarm had already blown over. 

Soon after he was re-established at Ashestiel he was 
visited by Southey, this being their first meeting. 

We have a sketch of the autumn life of Scott at his 
new residence on the banks of the Tweed, written by a 
friend of his, a few particulars of which we will give, in 
order that the manner of life he was now leading may 
be understood. 

It had hitherto been his custom, whenever business 
or social engagements occupied the middle part of the 
day, to appropriate some hours to study after he was sup- 
posed to have retired to bed. His physician suggested 
that this was very likely to aggravate his nervous head- 
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aches, the only malady he was subject to in the prime 
of manhood ; and, contemplating with steady eye a course 
not only of unremitting, but of increasing industry, he 
resolved to reverse his plan, and carried his purpose into 
execution with unflinching energy. In short, he now 
adopted the habits in which, with very slender variation, 
ho ever after persevered when in the country. He rose 
at five o'clock, lit his own fire when the season required 
one, and shaved and dressed with great deliberation, — 
for ho was a very martinet as to all save the mere cox- 
combries of the toilet, not abhorring effeminate dandy- 
ism itself so cordially as the slightest approach to per- 
sonal slovenliness, or even those " bed-gown and slipper 
tricks," as he called them, in which literary men are so 
apt to indulge. Arrayed in his shooting-jacket, or what- 
ever dress he meant to wear till dinner-time, he was 
seated at his desk by six o'clock, all his papers arranged 
before him in the most accurate order, and his books of 
reference marshalled around him on the floor, while at 
least one favourite dog lay watching his eye, just beyond 
the line of circumvallation. Thus, by the time the 
family assembled for breakfast, between nine and ten, he 
had done enough (in his own language) " to break the 
neck of the day's work." After breakfast a couple of 
hours more were given to his solitary tasks, and by 
noon he was, as ho used to say, " his own man." When 
the weather was bad he would labour incessantly all the 
morning, but the general rule was to be out and on 
horseback by one o'clock at the latest; while, if any 
more distant excursion had been proposed over-night, he 
was ready to start on it by ten, — his occasional rainy 
days of unintermitted study forming, as he said, a fund 
in his favour, out of which he was entitled to draw for 
accommodation whenever the sun shone with special 
brightness. It was another rule that every letter he 
received should be answered that same day. Nothing 
else could have enabled him to keep abreast with the 
flood of communications that in the sequel put his good- 
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nature to the severest test; but already the demands 
on him in this way also were numerous, and he in- 
cluded attention to them among the necessary business 
which must be despatched before he had a right to close 
his writing-box. 

In those days he was far too zealous a dragoon not 
to take a principal share in the stable duty. Before 
beginning his desk- work in the morning he uniformly 
visited his favourite steed, and neither Captain nor Lieu- 
tenant, nor the Lieutenant's successor Brown Adam (so 
called after one of the heroes of the Minstrelsy), liked to 
be fed except by him. The latter charger was indeed 
altogether intractable in other hands, though in his the 
most submissive of faithful allies. The moment he was 
bridled and saddled, it was the custom to open the stable 
door as a signal that his master expected him, when he 
immediately trotted to the side of the leaping-on-stonei of 
which Scott, from his lameness, found it convenient to 
make use, and stood there, silent and motionless as a 
rock, until his master was fairly in his seat, after which 
he displayed his joy by neighing triumphantly through 
a brilliant succession of curvettings. Brown Adam never 
suffered himself to be backed but by his master. He 
broke one groom's arm, and another's leg in the rash 
attempt to tamper with his dignity. 

Camp was at this time the constant parlour dog. He 
was handsome, intelligent, and naturally very fierce, but 
gentle as a lamb among the children. As for the more 
restless Douglas and Percy, he kept one window of his 
study open, whatever might be the state of the weather, 
that they might leap out and in as the fancy moved 
them. He always talked to Camp as if he understood 
what was said, and the animal certainly did understand 
not a little of it ; in particular, it seemed as if he per- 
fectly comprehended on all occasions that his master 
considered him as a sensible and steady friend, and the 
greyhounds as volatile young creatures whose freaks 
must be borne with. 
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Camp began to droop early in 1808, and became in- 
capable of accompanying Scott in his rides, but he 
preserved his affection and sagacity to the last. At 
Ashestiel, as the servant was laying the cloth for dinner, 
he would address the dog lying on his mat by the fire, 
and say, " Camp, my good fellow, the Sheriff's coming 
home by the ford — or by the hill," and the sick animal 
would immediately bestir himself to welcome his master, 
going out at the back or the front door, according to the 
direction given, and advancing as far as he was able 
either towards the ford or the bridge. He died about 
January 1809, and was buried, in a fine moonlight night, 
in the little garden in the rear of the house in Castle 
Street, opposite to the window at which Scott usually 
sat writing. The eldest daughter, Mrs. Lockhart, 
afterwards told her husband that she remembered the 
whole family standing in tears about the grave, as her 
father himself smoothed down the turf above Camp 
with the saddest expression of face she had ever seen in 
him. He had been engaged to dine abroad that day, 
but apologised on account of " the death of a dear old 
friend ;" and the person to whom he wrote was not at 
all surprised that he should have done so, when it came 
out next morning that Camp was no more. 

Seldom a day passed without some hours of coursing 
with the greyhounds, or riding at random over the hills, 
or of spearing salmon in the Tweed by sunlight, which 
last sport, moreover, was often renewed at night by the 
help of torches. This amusement of burning the uxUer, 
as it is called, was not without some hazard, for the 
large salmon generally lie in the pools, the depths of 
which it is not easy to estimate with precision by torch- 
light, so that not unfrequently, when the sportsman 
makes a deteiinined thrust at a fish apparently within 
reach, his eye has grossly deceived him, and instead of 
the point of the weapon encountering the prey, he finds 
himself launched with corresponding vehemence heels 
over head into the pool, both spear and salmon gone, 
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the torch thrown out by the concussion of the boat, and 
quenched in the stream, while the boat itself has receded 
to some distance. Scott more than once went right over 
the gunwale in this manner. 

There were few scenes celebrated either in the history, 
or tradition, or romance, of the Border counties, which 
he did not explore about this time, in company with his 
friends. He traversed the vales of the Yarrow and 
Ettrick, with all their sweet tributary glens, and never 
failed to find a hearty welcome from the farmers at 
whose houses he stopped either for dinner or for the 
night. Whatever the banks of the Tweed, from its 
source to its termination, presented of interest, he fre- 
quently visited, and there was not a ford in the whole 
course of that river which he had not crossed. He had 
an amazing fondness for fords, and was not a little 
adventurous in plunging through, whatever might be 
the state of the flood, and this though there happened 
to be a bridge in view. If it seemed possible to scramble 
through, he scorned to go ten yards about, and in fact 
preferred the ford. Once Scott was attempting a perilous 
ford on his favourite black horse Captain, which had 
scarcely entered the river when he plunged beyond his 
depth, and had to swim to the other side with his burden. 
It requires a good horseman to swim a deep and rapid 
stream; but he trusted to the vigour of his steady 
trooper, and in spite of his lameness kept the saddle 
manfully. He sometimes attempted to cross the stream 
on foot, though his lameness interfered considerably 
with his progress among the slippery stones. Upon one 
occasion he and a friend had got upon the same stone in 
the middle of the stream, when, some story occurring to 
Scott, he must needs stop and tell it with all his usual 
vivacity. Then, laughing heartily at his own joke, he 
slipped his foot, or the stone shuffled beneath him, and 
down he went headlong into the pool, pulling his friend 
after him. They escaped, however, with no worse than 
a thorough drenching and the loss of his stick, which 
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floated down the river, and he was as ready as ever for 
a similar exploit before his clothes were half dried upon 
his back. 

We have already seen how Scott, when a boy, be- 
came acquainted with James Ballantyne during his 
annual visits to Kelso ; and how, afterwards, Ballantyne 
undertook the printing of the Minstrelsy, Sir Tristrem, 
and the Lay of the Last Minstrel, At Scott's recommen- 
dation the printer Ballantyne had removed to Edin- 
burgh before the third volume of the Minstrelsy was 
brought out ia 1 803, and at that time Scott had advanced 
him a liberal loan. Owing to the reputation Ballantyne 
had acquired for the beauty and correctness of his 
work, business had increased to such an extent that 
his capital was insufficient, and he applied to Scott for 
a further loan. Scott answered that he was not quite 
^ure that it would be prudent for him to comply, but 
to evince his entire confidence he was willing to make 
a suitable advance provided that he were admitted 
as a third sharer in the business. The result was, he 
embarked in Ballantyne's concern almost the whole of 
his capital. Soon afterwards, the printing-office being 
much patronised, the partners found it necessary to 
borrow fresh capital, and this was done on the personal 
security of Scott. 

The forming of this commercial partnership was one 
of the most important steps in his life. He continued 
bound by it during twenty years, and its influence on 
his Uterary exertions and worldly fortunes were produc- 
tive of much good and not a little eviL Its eflects were 
in truth so mixed and balanced during the vicissitudes 
of a long and vigorous career, that it is doubtful whether 
it ought, on the whole, to be considered with more of 
satisfaction or of regret. He was zealous in advancing 
the business, and made it a rule from the beginning that 
whatever he wrote or edited must be printed at that 
press. His recommendation to the booksellers of new 
literary schemes were coupled with some dim under- 
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standing, that if the Ballantyne press were employed his 
own literary skill would be at his friends' disposal for 
the general superintendence of the undertaking. His 
brilliant and captivating genius, now acknowledged 
universally, was soon discovered by the leading book- 
sellers of the time to be united with such abundance of 
matured information in many departments, and, above 
all, with such indefatigable habits, as to mark him out 
for the most valuable workman they could engage for 
the promotion of their enterprises. He had long before 
this cast a shrewd and penetrating eye over the field of 
literary adventure, and developed in his own mind the 
outlines of many extensive plans, .which wanted nothing 
except the command of a sufficient body of able subal- 
terns to carry into execution with splendid success. 

On the 12th April 1805, he writes to James Ballan- 
tyne — " I have imagined a very superb work. What 
think you of a complete edition of British Poets, ancient 
and modem 1 Johnson's is imperfect, and out of print ; 
so is Bell's, which is a Lilliputian thing ; and Anderson's, 
the most complete in point of number, is most contempt- 
ible in execution both of the editor and printer. There 
is a scheme for you ! At least a hundred volumes, to 
be published at the rate of ten a-year. I cannot, how- 
ever, be ready till midsummer. K the booksellers will 
give me a decent allowance per volume, say thirty 
guineas, I shall hold myself well paid. This is a dead 
secret." 

It was at last arranged that the Edinburgh and 
London houses should join in the undertaking, and that 
the editorial task should be shared between himself and 
his brother poet, Campbell. The design ultimately fell 
to the ground, in consequence of the booksellers refusing 
to admit certain works which both Scott and Campbell 
insisted upon. The failure of the original project led 
Campbell to prepare for the press Specimens of English 
Poetry, and Scott took on himself the whole burden of a 
new edition, as well as biography, of Dryden. This was 
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a work which required serious and continued labour, and, 
although commenced in the spring of 1805, it was not 
finished till 1808. 

Whilst we remember that Dryden was the great work 
on which he was at present labouring, we must not 
forget his other productions during the period which that 
task was in progress. He was for some time one of the 
principal contributors to the Edinburgh Review along 
with Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Brougham, Plajrfair, and 
others. He wrote no fewer than six articles during the 
summer of 1805, and three the following year. He had, 
moreover, a constant succession of minor cares in the 
superintendence of multifarious books passing through 
the Ballantyne press. From the general preface to his 
novels we learn that about 1805 he wrote the opening 
chapters of Waverley, " Having proceeded," he says, 
" as far as, I think, the seventh chapter, I showed my 
work to a critical friend, whose opinion was unfavour- 
able ; and having then some poetical reputation, I was 
unwilling to risk the loss of it by attempting a new 
style of composition. I, therefore, then threw aside the 
work I had commenced, without either reluctance or 
remonstrance. I ought to add, that though my ingenuous 
friend's sentence was afterwards reversed on an appeal 
to the public, it cannot be considered as any imputation 
on his good taste ; for the specimen submitted to his 
criticism did not extend beyond the departure of the 
hero for Scotland, and consequently had not entered 
upon the part of the story which was finally found most 
interesting." 

Another of his minor efforts at this time was a col- 
lection of his Lyrical Pieces^ for which he received £100. 
He also issued, though without his name, a miscellaneous 
volume, entitled. Original Memoirs written during the 
Great Civil Wars: being the Life of Sir Henry Slvngshy^ 
and Memoirs of Captain Hodgson, with Notes, etc. Scott's 
preface consists of a brief, but elegant and interesting 
biography of the gallant Cavalier Slingsby ; his notes 
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are few and unimportant. This volume (by which he 
gained nothing as editor) was put forth in October by 
Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh; and in November 1806 
he began Marmion, the publication of Vhich was the first 
important business of his in which that enterprising 
firm had a primary part. Constable offered a thousand 
guineas for the poem very shortly after it was begun, 
and without having seen one line of it ; and Scott at 
once accepted the proposal. The price was paid long 
before the poem was published, Scott being in great 
want of money ; for his brother Thomas, who had 
taken his father's business, had got into difficulties, and 
was now withdrawing from the profession of a writer to 
the signet. 

Many years later he stated that this irapecuniary 
state precipitated his re-appearance as a poet. It is, 
however, extremely improbable that, in the absence of 
any such occurrence, a young, energetic, and ambitious 
man, would have long resisted the cheering stimulus of 
such success as had attended the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Constable tendered one-fourth of the copyright to 
Mr. Miller of Albemarle Street, and another to Mr. 
Murray, then of Fleet Street, London ; and both these 
publishers embraced the proposition with eagerness. 
" I am," Murray wrote to Constable, " truly sensible of 
the kind remembrance of me in your liberal purchase. 
You have rendered Mr. Miller no less happy by your 
admission of him, and we both view it as honourable, 
profitable, and glorious, to be concerned in the publication 
of a new poem by Walter Scott." 

The news that a thousand guineas had been paid for 
an unseen and unfinished poem appeared in those days 
portentous. 

Scott tells us, — "Particular passages of Marmion 
were laboured with a good deal of care, and the period 
of the composition of the poem was a very happy one." 

Whilst busy with the poem he frequently wandered far 
from home, attended only by his dog, and would return 
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late in the evening, having let hour after hour slip away 
among the soft and melancholy wildernesses where 
Yarrow creeps from her fountains. Often he visited a 
knoll on the adjoining farm, and sat by himself under 
some tall ash-trees ; another favourite seat was beneath 
a huge oak on the banks of the Tweed. When the 
theme was of a more stirring order, he enjoyed pursuing 
it over brake and fell at the fuU speed of his Lieutenant. 
In his declining years, when riding across the hills, he 
remarked to a companion, — " Oh, man, I had many a 
grand gallop among these braes when I was thinking of 
Marmion.** Many of the more energetic descriptions, 
and particularly that of the battle of Flodden, were 
composed while he was in quarters with his cavalry in 
the autumn of 1807. In the intervals of drilling he 
used to delight in walking his powerful black steed up 
and down by himself upon the Portobello sands, within 
the beating of the surge ; and now and then he would 
plunge in his spurs, and go off as if at the charge, with 
the spray dashing about him. As they returned to 
town he often placed himself beside a friend, and re- 
peated the verses that he had been composing during 
these pauses of their exercises. 

Marmion was published on the 23d of February 1808, 
and edition after edition had to be printed in quick 
succession. 

To show the general opinion of the poem immediately 
after pubUcation, we extract the following from letters 
received by Scott : — 

Southey writes, — " The story is made of better ma- 
terials than the Lay, yet they are not so well fitted 
together. As a whole, it has not pleased me so much — 
in parts, it has pleased me more. There is nothing so 
finely conceived in your former poem as the death of 
Marmion : there is nothing finer in its conception any- 
where. The introductory epistles I did not wish away, 
because, as poems, they gave me great pleasure ; but I 
wished them at the end of the volume, or at the begin- 
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ning, — anywhere except where they were. My taste is 
perhaps peculiar in disliking all interruptions in narra- 
tive poetry. When the poet lets his story sleep, and 
talks in his own person, it has to me the same sort of 
unpleasant effect that is produced at the end of an act. 
You are alive to know what follows, and, lo ! down comes 
the curtain, and the fiddlers begin with their abomina- 
tions." 

Wordsworth says, — " Thank you for Marmion, I 
think your end has been attained. That it is not the 
end which I should wish you to propose to yourself you 
will be well aware, from what you know of my notions 
of composition, both as to matter and manner. In the 
circle of my acquaintance it seems as well liked as the 
iay, though I have heard that in the world it is not so. 
Had the poem been much better than the Lay, it could 
scarcely have satisfied the public, which has too much of 
the monster — the moral monster — ^in its composition.*' 

Another of Scott's correspondents remarks, — " I have 
severely questioned all my friends whose critical discern- 
ment I could fairly trust. All are agreed that you are 
like the elephant mentioned in the Spectator, who was 
the greatest elephant in the world except himself, and, 
consequently, that the only question at issue is, whether 
the Lay or Marmion shall be reputed the most pleasing 
poem in our language, save and except one or two of 
Dryden's fables. But, with respect to the two rivals, I 
think the Lay is, on the whole, the greater favourite. 
It is admitted that the fable of Marmion is greatly supe- 
rior, that it contains a greater diversity of character, 
that it inspires more interest, and that it is by no means 
inferior in point of poetical expression ; but it is con- 
tended that the incident of Deloraine's journey to Mel- 
rose surpasses anything in Marmion, and that the per- 
sonal appearance of the Minstrel, who, though the last, 
is by far the most charming of all minstrels, is by no 
means compensated by the idea of an author shorn of 
his picturesque beard, deprived of his harp, and writing 
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letters to his intimate friends. These introductory 
epistles, indeed, though excellent in themselves, are in 
fact only interruptions to the fable ; and, accordingly, 
nine out of ten have perused them separately, either 
after or before the poem ; and it is obvious that they 
cannot have produced, in either case, the effect which 
was proposed — ^viz., of relieving the reader's attention, 
and giving variety to the whole. Perhaps, continue 
these critics, it would be fair to say that Marmion de- 
lights us in spite of its introductory epistles, while the Lay 
owes its principal charm to the venerable old minstrel 
The two poems may be considered as equally respectable 
to the talents of the author, but the first being a more 
perfect whole, will be more constantly preferred. Now 
all this may be very true, but it is no less true that 
everybody has already read Marmion more than once, 
that it is the subject of general conversation, that it 
delights all ages and all tastes, and that it is universally 
allowed to improve upon a second reading. My own 
opinion is, that both the productions are equally good 
in their different ways, yet, upon the whole, I had rather 
be the author of Marmion than of the Lay, because I 
think its species of excellence of much more difficult 
attainment." 

The poem was severely handled by Jeffrey in the 
Edinburgh Review, He had been invited to Scott's 
house in Castle Street to dinner, but was honest enough 
beforehand to inform the poet that he was the author 
of the article. Scott replied in a friendly tone ; and 
Jeffrey appearing at the appointed hour, was received 
by Scott with the frankest cordiality. The mistress of 
the house, however, although perfectly polite, was not 
quite so much at ease with her guest as usual ; and when 
Jeffrey was leaving, she could not help saying, in her 
broken English, — " Well, good night, Mr. Jeffrey, dey 
tell me you have abused Scott in de Review, I hope Mr. 
Constable has paid you yery well for writing it." 

Scott's connection with the Edinburgh Review was 
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now broken off. He remonstrated, however, against 
the deepening Whiggery of the journal ; and on Jeffrey 
alleging that he could not exclude the wit of Sydney 
Smith and Henry Brougham, Scott offered to try his 
hand at a witty bit of Torjrism in return — but the 
editor objected, on the ground of inconsistency. These 
differences first cooled, and soon dissolved, the federa- 
tion. We shall not attempt to guess in what propor- 
tions he was swayed by aversion to the political doctrines 
which the journal had lately been avowing with increased 
openness, by dissatisfaction with its judgments of his 
own works, or, lastly, by the feeling that, whether those 
judgments were or were not just, it was but an idle 
business for him to assist by his own pen the popu- 
larity of the vehicle that diffused them. That he was 
influenced more or less by all of these considerations 
appears highly probable. 

When Murray, the London publisher, read the article 
on Marmion in the Edinburgh Revkw, and another on 
general politics in the same number, he said to himself 
— " Walter Scott has feelings, both as a gentleman and 
a Tory, which these people must now have wounded ; 
the alliance between him and the whole clique of the 
Edinburgh Beview, its proprietor included, is shaken ;" 
and he appears to have been correct in his judgment, for 
Scott now commenced organising for the publication of 
a review of counter tendencies, and we find him writing 
to a friend — ^**The Edinburgh Review tells us coolly, 
* We foresee a speedy revolution in this country as well 
as Mr. Cobbett ;* and, to say the truth, by degrading 
the person of the Sovereign — exalting the power of the 
French armies, and the wisdom of their counsels — hold- 
ing forth that peace (which they allow can only be pur- 
chased by the humiliating prostration of our honour) is 
indispensable to the very existence of this country — I 
think, that for these two years past, they have done 
their utmost to hasten the accomplishment of their own 
prophecy." He proposed that the new review should 
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have a high reputation in literature, be as impartial as 
possible in religion, and in politics be of a liberal and 
enlarged nature, resting upon principles — ^indulgent and 
conciliatory, as far as possible, upon mere party ques- 
tions — ^but stern in detecting and exposing all attempts 
to sap our constitutional fabric. The result was that 
the first number of the Quarterly Eevieia appeared in the 
spring of 1808. It contained three articles from Scott's 
pen, and he continued for some time to be a very active 
contributor, nor indeed was his connection with it ever 
entirely suspended. 

The arrangements connected with the Quarterly Beview, 
and other business, necessitated Scott*s presence in Lon- 
don for a few weeks during the spring of 1809. This 
being his first visit to town since his fame had been 
crowned by Marmion, he was more than ever the sub- 
ject of general curiosity and attention. A friend who 
saw much of him, writes: — "Scott, more correctly 
than any other man I ever knew, appreciated the value 
of that apparently enthusiastic engouement which the 
world of London shows to the fashionable wonder of the 
year. During this sojourn of 1809, the homage paid 
him would have turned the head of any less gifted man 
of eminence. It neither altered his opinions, nor pro- 
duced the affectation of despising it ; on the contrary, 
he received it, cultivated it, and repaid it in its own 
coin. ' All this is very flattering,* he would say, * and 
very civil ; and if people are amused with hearing me 
tell a parcel of old stories, or recite a pack of ballads to 
lovely young girls and gaping matrons, they are easUy 
pleased, and a man would bo very ill-natured who would 
not give pleasure so cheaply conferred.* If he dined 
with us and found any new faces, * Well, do you want 
me to play lion to-day ? * was his usual question — * I 
will roar, if you like it, to your heart's content* He 
would, indeed, in such cases put forth all his inimitable 
powers of entertainment — and day after day surprised 
me by their unexpected extent and variety. Then, as 
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the party dwindled, and we were left alone, he laughed 
at. himself^ quoted — *Yet know that I one Snug the 
joiner am — no lion fierce/ etc. — and was at once himself 
again. 

" He often lamented the injurious effects for litera- 
ture and genius resulting from the influence of London 
celebrity on weaker minds, especially in the excitement 
of ambition for this subordinate and ephemeral reputation 
du salon. ' It may be a pleasant gale to sail with,' he 
said, * but it never yet led to a port that I should like 
to anchor in ;' nor did he willingly endure, either in 
London or Edinburgh, the little exclusive circles of lite- 
raiy society, much less their occasional fastidiousness and 
petty partialities." 

He now finished a heavy task, which, as we have seen, 
had occupied his attention more or less for three years, 
the works of John Dryden, illustrated with notes his- 
torical, critical, and explanatory, and a life of the author, 
in eighteen volumes. His fee for this book, at forty 
guineas a volume, was £756. This was a work which 
required from him more labour than he would have ex- 
pended on the composition of a poem, and a labour from 
which he obtained less profit and less praise. Such work 
gave him an intimate knowledge of the character and 
writings of one of our greatest poets, and the history of 
the period in which he flourished. Scott himself writes 
— " I have done with poetry for some time, it is a scourg- 
ing crop, and ought not to be hastily repeated. Editing, 
therefore, may be considered as a green crop of turnips 
or peas, extremely useful for those whose circumstances 
do not admit of giving their farm a summer fallow." A 
" summer fallow " he never allowed himself during the 
whole of his life, and certainly such an idea was further 
from his thoughts now than ever. He now completed 
a three-volume edition of some State papers of Sir Ralph 
Sadler ; and commenced the republication of Somers*s 
Tracts, which extended to thirteen volumes, and was 
not completed until 1812. These engagements were 

H 
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with the London publishers, and Constable appears to 
have first ascertained them, when he accompanied the 
second cargo of Marmion to the great southern market, 
and alarmed at the prospect of losing his hold on Scott's 
industry, he at once invited him to follow up his Dryden 
by an edition of Swift on the same scale — offering, more- 
over, to double the rate of payment which he had con- 
tracted for 'vvith the London publisher of the Dryden, 
that is to say, to give him £1500 for the new under- 
taking. This munificent tender was accepted without 
hesitation ; and Scott wrote to his literary allies in aU 
directions for books, pamphlets, and MSS. materials 
likely to be serviceable in completing and illustrating 
the life and works of the Dean of St. Patrick's. 

The eager struggling of the different booksellers to en- 
gage Scott at this time is very amusing. Had he possessed 
treble the energy for which it was possible to give any 
man credit, he could never have executed a tithe of the 
projects that the post brought day after day to him, an- 
nounced with exti'avagant enthusiasm, and urged with 
all the arts of conciliation. One out of a dozen gigantic 
labours which were thus proposed before he had well 
settled himself to Swift, was a general edition of British 
novelists, beginning with Defoe, and reaching to the end 
of the last century. Something of this kind was a few 
years later carried into execution. 

Lockhart says — " Conversing with Scott, many years 
afterwards, about the tumult of engagements in which 
he was thus involved, he said, * Ay, it was enough to 
tear mo to pieces, but there was a wonderful exhilaration 
about it all : my blood was kept at fever-pitch — I felt as 
if I could have grappled with anything and everything ; 
then there was hardly one of all my schemes that did 
not afford me the means of serving some poor devil of 
a brother author. There were always huge piles of 
materials to be arranged, sifted, and indexed — volumes of 
extracts to be transcribed — journeys to be made hither 
and thither, for ascertaining little facts and dates, — ^in 
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short, I could commonly keep half-a-dozen of the ragged 
regunent of Parnassus in tolerable case.* I said he must 
have felt something like what a locomotive engine or a 
railroad might be supposed to do, when a score of coal 
waggons are seen linking themselves to it the moment it 
gets the steam up, and it rushes on its course regardless 
of the burden. " ' Yes,* said he, laughing, and making 
*a crashing cut with his axe (for we were felling larches), 
* but there was a cursed lot of dung-carts too.* He was 
seldom, in fact, without some of these appendages ; and 
I admired nothing more in him than the patient courtesy, 
the unwearied gentle kindness with which he always 
treated them, in spite of their delays and blunders, to say 
nothing of the almost incredible vanity and presump- 
tion which more than one of them often exhibited in 
the midst of their fawning ; and, I believe, with all their 
faults, the worst and weakest of them repaid him by a 
canine fidelity of affection.'* 

Scott writes to a friend : — " It is not with my in- 
clination that I fag for the booksellers ; but what can 
I do? *My poverty, and not my will, consents.* The 
income of my office is only reversionary, and my private 
fortune much limited. My poetical success fairly de- 
stroyed my prospects of professional success, and 
obliged me to retire from the Bar, for though I had a 
competent share of information and industry, who would 
trust their cause to the author of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel? Now, although I do allow that an author 
should take <5are of his literary character, yet I think the 
least thing that his literary character can do in return 
is to take care of the author.'* 

Lord Byron, in his famous satire, English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, brought Scott in for a share of flagella- 
tion. His crime was having written a poem for a 
thousand pounds. Scott on this subject says — " Now, 
not to mention that an author can hardly be censured 
for accepting such a sum as the booksellers are willing 
to give him, especially as the gentlemen of the trade 
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make no complaints of their bargain, I thought the 
interference with my private affairs was rather beyond 
the limits of literary satire . . . K I were once in 
possession of my reversionary income I would bid fare- 
well to the drudgery of literature, and do nothing but 
what I pleased, which might be another phrase for doing 
very little. In the me^antime it is funny enough to see 
a whelp of a young Lord Byron abusing me, of whose 
circumstances he knows nothing, for endeavouring to 
scratch out a living with my pen ... I can assure 
the noble imp of fame, it is not my fault that I was not 
bom to a park and £5000 a-year, as it is not his lord- 
ship's merit, although it may be his good fortune, that 
he was not bom to live by his literary talents or 
success." 

Keenly enjoying literature as Scott did, and indulg- 
ing his own love for it in perpetual composition, he 
always maintained the same estimate of it as subordinate 
and auxiliary to the purposes of life, and rather talked 
of men and events than of books and criticisms. Liter- 
ary fame, he always said, was a bright feather in the 
cap, but not the substantial cover of a well-protected 
head. He appears to have had a dislike to being con- 
sidered as following authorship as a profession, and 
seldom felt more annoyed than when any one treated 
him as though he could talk about nothing but books. 

Soon after the bargain had been made about the new 
edition of Swift, some unguarded expression, and the 
general conduct of Constable's partner, who was a 
keen politician, regarded Scott's Toryism with a fixed 
bitterness, and could not conceal his impression that 
Scott ought to have embarked in no other literary 
undertakings until he had completed his edition of 
Swift, annoyed Scott very much ; and he suspected that 
among other sources of uneasiness had been a repent- 
ant grudge in the minds of those booksellers as to their 
bargain about the new edition of Swift. He therefore 
requested that if, on reflection, they thought they had 
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hastily committed themselves, the deed might be forth- 
with cancelled. They replied that they felt no dissatis- 
faction at any part of the bargain about Swift, and they 
regretted the unguarded expression about which Scott 
complained. He replied, " No single unguarded expression, 
much less the misrepresentation of any person whatever, 
would have influenced me to quarrel with any of my 
friends. But if Mr. Hunter will take the trouble to re- 
collect the general opinion he has expressed of my under- 
takings, and of my ability to execute them, upon many 
occasions during the last five months, and his whole con- 
duct in the bargain about Swift, I think he ought to be 
the last to wish his interest compromised on my account." 

This leads us to the second unwise and unfortunate 
connection of Scott with the Ballantynes. James Bal- 
lantyne's brother John was now taken into partnership, 
although he knew nothing of the business, having 
been in a banking-house in London, and there led an 
irregular life. In addition to the printing establish- 
ment, the project was now started of a new bookselling 
house in Edinburgh, and a bond of partnership, dated 
July 1809, laid the foundation of the firm of "John 
Ballantyne and Co., booksellers, Edinburgh." Scott 
appears to have supplied all the capital, — at anyrate 
his own one-half share, and one-fourth, the portion of 
James, who, not having any funds to spare, must have 
become indebted to some one for it. 

Constable was the publisher of the Edinburgh Eeview, 
and therefore the quarrel stimulated Scott in his exer- 
tions in organising the Quarterly Review in opposition. 
He also exerted himself strenuously in another oppo- 
sition imdertaking, the publication of the Edinburgh 
Annual Register, 

On the rising of the Court in July 1809, Scott, ac- 
companied by his wife and eldest daughter, visited some 
of his friends near Loch Lomond. The locality was dear 
to him in the days of his juvenile rambling, and he now 
made it the scene of a new poem — The Lady of the Lake. 
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lisheA For the copyright the poet had nominally 
received 2000 guineas, but as John Ballantyne and 
Co. retained three-fourths of the property to themselves 
(Miller of London purchasing the other fourth), the 
author's profits were, or should have been, more than 
this. In the space of a few months 2000 copies were 
disposed of. The whole country rang with the praises 
of the poet ; crowds set off to view the scenery of Loch 
Katrine, till then comparatively unknown ; and as the 
book came out just before the season for excursions, 
every house and inn in the neighbourhood were crammed 
with a constant succession of visitors. It is a well 
ascertained fact that from the date of the publication of 
the Lady of the Lake, the post-horse duty in Scotland 
rose in an extraordinary degree, and indeed it continued 
to do so regularly for a number of years, the author's 
succeeding works keeping up the enthusiasm. The 
critics were in full harmony with the popular voice. The 
articles in the QaaTterly and the Edinburgh Reviews were 
most eulogistic of the poem. The Edinburgh said, — 
" There is nothing so fine, perhaps, as the battle in 
Marmion, or so picturesque as some of the scattered 
sketches in the Lay ; but there is a richness and a spirit 
in the whole piece which does not pervade either of 
those poems — a profusion of incident, and a shifting 
brilliancy of colouring that reminds us of the witchery 
of Ariosto — and a constant elasticity, and occasional 
energy, which seem to belong more peculiarly to the 
author now before us." 

Scott's children had in those days no idea of the 
source of his distinction, or rather, indeed, that his posi- 
tion was in any respect different from that of other 
advocates, sheriffs, and clerks of session. Ballantyne 
says,—" I remember going into the library shortly after 
the publication of the Lady of the Lake, and finding Miss 
Scott (who was then a very young girl) there by herself, 
I asked her, * Well, Miss Sophia, how do you Hke the 
Lady of the Lake V Her answer was given with perfect 
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simplicity, — ^ Oh, I have not read it ; papa says there is 
nothing so bad for young people as reading bad poetry.' " 
The eldest boy came home one afternoon about this 
time from the High School, with tears and blood har- 
dened together upon his cheeks. "Well, Wat," said 
his father, " what have you been fighting about to-day f* 
With that the boy blushed and hung his head, and at last 
stampiered out that " he had been called a lassie" Upon 
inquiry it turned out that one or two of his companions 
had dubbed him the Lady of the Lake, and the phrase 
was to him incomprehensible^ save as conveying some 
imputation on his prowess, which he accordingly vindi- 
cated in the usual style of the yards. Of the poem he 
had never before heard. 

Scott now went with part of his family and some friends 
to the Hebrides. He travelled slowly with his own horses, 
through Argyleshire, as far as Oban ; this was the mode 
he always preferred in these family excursions, for he 
delighted in the liberty it afforded him of alighting and 
lingering as often and as long as he chose. He often 
performed the far greater part of the day's journey on foot) 
examining the map in the morning, so as to make him- 
self master of the bearings, and following his own fancy 
over some old disused riding track, or along the margin 
of a stream, while the carriage, with its female occupants, 
adhered to the proper road. They visited the islands of 
Staffa, lona, Mull, and Skye ; and soon after their re- 
turn home, Scott commenced another poem, the Lord of 
the Isles, 

About this time he appears to have been rather un- 
settled and dissatisfied with his worldly prospects ; and, 
indeed, we cannot wonder at this, when we remember 
he was thirty-nine years old, that his office as a clerk of 
session had never yet brought him anything but labour, 
and that this labour made inroads on hours which mi^t 
otherwise have been more profitably bestowed. Another 
source of uneasiness was Ballantyne and Go.'s publishing 
house, which was not prospering satisfactorily. He 
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writes to his brother, — " I have no objections to tell you 
in confidence, that, were Dundas to go out Governor- 
general to India, and were he willing to take me with 
him in a good situation, I would not hesitate to pitch 
the Court of Session and the booksellers to the devil, 
and try my fortune in another climate." His external 
position, however, before the lapse of another year, under- 
went a change, which for ever fixed his destiny to the 
soil of his best afifections and happiest inspirations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Publication of tlie Vision of Don Roderick — ^Domestic life at 
Ashestiel — Scott's first purchase of land — Abbotsford — The 
Poems of Rokeby and the Bridal of Triermain published — ^The 
Laureateship declined — Commercial difficulties — Publication of 
the Life and "Works of Swift — Publication of Waverley — ^Voyage 
to the Shetland, Orkney, and Hebridean Islands — Publication 
of the Lord of the Isles. 

1811-1816.— Age 40-44. 

In the beginning of 1811 a committee was formed in 
London to collect subscriptions for the relief of the 
Portuguese, whose lands had been wasted by the French ; 
and Scott, on reading the advertisement, addressed the 
chairman, begging that the committee would allow him 
to contribute to their fund the profits of a poem which 
he proposed to write upon a subject connected with the 
localities of the patriotic struggle. His offer was ac- 
cepted ; and The Vision of Bon Boderiek was written, and 
realised 100 guineas. 

He resumed the long-forgotten MS. of Waverky, but 
for the second time threw it aside on Ballantyne treating 
it with discouragement. 

As we shall shortly find him leaving Ashestiel, owing 
to the lease being out, we cannot do better than glance 
at his domestic life. 

He had now two boys and two girls ;* and he never 
had more. He was not one of those who take much 
delight in a mere infant; but no father ever devoted 
more time and tender care to his offspring than he did 

♦ Charlotte Sophia, bom in October 1799 ; Walter, October 1801 ; 
Anne, February 1803 ; Charles, December 1806. 
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to each of his, as they successively reached the age when 
they could listen to him, and understand his talk. 
Like their playmates, Camp and the greyhounds, they 
had at all times free access to his study ; he never con- 
sidered their prattle as any disturbance ; they went and 
came as pleased their fancy; he was ever ready to 
answer their questions ; and when they, unconscious 
how he was engaged, entreated him to lay down his 
pen and tell them a story, he would take them on his 
knee, repeat a ballad or a legend, Idss them, set them 
down again to their marbles or ninepins, and resume his 
labour as if refreshed by the interruption. From a very 
early age, he made them dine at table, and " to sit up 
to supper " was the great reward when they had been 
" very good bairns." In short, he considered it as the 
highest study, as well as the sweetest pleasure of a 
parent, to be the companion of his children ; he shared 
in their little joys and sorrows, and made his kind un- 
formal instructions to blend so easily and playfully with 
the current of their own sayings and doings, that, so 
far from regarding him with any distant awe, it was 
never thought that any spart or diversion could go on 
in the right way unless papa were of the party, or that 
the rainiest day could be dull, so he were at home. 

He never manifested much concern about regulating 
systematically what is usually called education in the case 
of his own children. He believed that to address chil- 
dren through the imagination was the best chance of 
stirring their graver faculties. He exercised the memory 
by selecting for tasks of recitation passages of popular 
verse, the most likely to catch the fancy of children ; and 
graduaUy famiUarised them with the ancient history of 
their own country, by arresting attention, in the course 
of his own oral narrations, on incidents and characters 
of a similar description. Nor did he neglect to use the 
same means of quickening curiosity as to the events of 
sacred history. The parish kirk being eight miles dis- 
tant, he rarely attended public worship whilst residing 
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at Ashestiel, but read prayers to his household ; and 
neighbours often attended, and quite filled the little par- 
lour-chapeL On Sunday he never rode — ^at least not 
until his growing infirmity made his pony almost neces- 
sary to him — ^for it was his principle that all domestic 
animals had a full right to their Sabbath of rest. After 
he had read the prayers and lessons of the day, he 
usually walked with his whole family, dogs included, to 
some favourite spot at a considerable distance from the 
house, and there partook of a cold collation in the open 
air, mixing his wine with the water of the brook. Here, 
or at home if the weather kept them from their ramble, 
his Sunday talk was just such a series of biblical lessons 
as that which is preserved for the permanent use of 
rising generations, in his Tales of a Gh-andfather on the 
early history of Scotland. 

It is to be regretted that he did not also commit 
that other series to writing. How different that would 
have been from our thousand compilations of dead epi- 
tome, and imbecile cant ! He had his Bible, the old 
Testament especially, by heart ; and on these days in- 
wove the simple pathos or sublime enthusiasm of Scrip- 
ture, in whatever story he was telling, with the same 
picturesque richness as in his week-day tales the quaint 
Scotch of Pitscottie, or some rude romantic old rhyme 
from Barbour's Bntce or Blind Harry's JFallace, 

By many external accomplishments, either in girl or 
boy, he set little store. He delighted to hear his daugh- 
ters sing an old ditty, or one of his own framing, but, so 
long as the singer appeared to feel the spirit of her bal- 
lad, he was not at all critical of the technical execution. 
Next to love of truth, he held love of horsemanship the 
prime point of education. As soon as his eldest girl 
could sit on a pony she became the regular attendant 
of his mountain rides ; and the other children, as they 
attained sufficient strength, had the like advancement. 
He taught them to think nothing of tumbles; and habit- 
uated them to his own reckless delight in perilous fords 
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and flooded streams; and they imbibed in great per- 
fection his equestrian taste. " Without courage," he 
said, " there cannot be truth ; and without truth there 
can be no other virtue." He had a horror of boarding- 
schools ; never allowed his girls to learn anything out 
of his own house ; and chose their governess with far 
greater regard for her kind good temper and excellent 
moral and religious principles, than for the measure of 
her attainments in what are called fashionable accomplish- 
ments. The admirable system of education for boys in 
Scotland combines the advantages of public and private 
instruction. His children carried their satchels to the 
High School when the family was in Edinburgh, just as 
he had done before them, and shared the evening 
society of their happy home. But he rarely, if ever, 
left them in town, when he could himself be in the 
country; and at Ashestiel he was, for better or for 
worse, his eldest bojr's daily tutor, after the latter began 
Latin. 

He had now the near prospect of coming into the 
beneficial use of the office he had so long filled without 
emolument in the Court of Session. For, along with 
other reforms in the Scotch judicature, was a plan for 
allowing pensions on the retirement of functionaries who 
had served to an advanced period of life. It was ar- 
ranged that the clerks of session were to be paid not 
by fees, but by fixed salaries of £1300 per annum. 
Scott, contemplating such a speedy accession of profes- 
sional income, and at the same time a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of his literary career, fixed his eyes on a small farm 
within a few miles of Ashestiel, which, it was understood, 
would presently be in the market, and resolved to place 
himself by its acquisition in the situation to which he 
had probably, from his earliest days, looked forward as 
the highest object of ambition, that of a Tweedside Laird. 

He writes to James Ballantyne — " My lease is out 
— ^I now sit a tenant at will under a heavy rent, and at 
all the inconvenience of one when in the house of an- . 
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other. I have therefore resolved to purchase a piece 
of ground, sufficient for a cottage and a few fields. There 
are two pieces, either of which would suit me, but both 
would make a very desirable property indeed. They 
stretch along the Tweed, near halfway between Melrose 
and Selkirk, on the opposite side from Lord Somerville, 
and could be had for between £7000 and £8000 — or 
either, separate, for about half the sum. I have serious 
thoughts of one or both, and must have recourse to my 
pen to make the matter easy. The worst is the diffi- 
culty which John might find in advancing so large a 
sum as the copyright of a new poem ; supposing it to be 
made payable within a year at farthest from the work 
going to press — which would be essential to my purpose. 
Yet the Lady of the Lake came soon home. I have a 
letter this morning giving me good hope of my Treasury 
business being carried through. If this takes place, I will 
buy both the little farms, which will give me a mile of 
the beautiful turn of Tweed above Gala-foot — ^if not, I 
will confine myself to one. . . . These intentions, 
I believe, you will think reasonable in my situation and 
at my age, while I may yet hope to sit under the shade 
of a tree of my own planting." 

To a friend he writes — " As my lease of this place is 
out, I have bought, for about £4000, a property in the 
neighbourhood, extending along the banks of the river 
Tweed for about half-a-mile. It is very bleak at pre- 
sent, having little to recommend it but the vicinity of 
the river ; but as the ground is well adapted by naiure 
to grow wood, and is considerably various in form and 
appearance, I have no doubt that by judicious planta- 
tions it may be rendered a very pleasant spot ; and it is 
at present my great amusement to plan the various lines 
which may be necessary for that purpose. The farm 
comprehends about a hundred acres, of which I shall keep 
fifty in pasture and tillage, and plant all the rest, which 
will be a very valuable little possession in a few years, 
aa wood bears a high price among us. I intend building 
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a small cottage here for my summer abode, being obliged 
by law, as well as induced by inclination; to make this 
country my residence for some months every year. This 
is the greatest incident which has lately taken place in 
our domestic concerns, and I assure you we are not a 
little proud of being greeted as laird and lady of Abbots- 
fordr 

As might be guessed from the name of Abbotsford, 
these lands had all belonged of old to the great Abbey of 
Melrose ; and indeed the Duke of Buccleuch, as the 
territorial representative of that religious brotherhood, 
retains some seignorial rights over them, and almost 
all the surrounding district. The most graceful and 
picturesque of the romantic ruins in Scotland, the 
Abbey of Melrose itself, is visible from many points 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the house. Of the 
£4000 which Scott paid for the original farm of Abbots- 
ford, he borrowed one-half from his elder brother Major 
John Scott ; the other moiety was raised by the Ballan- 
tynes, and advanced on the security of an unwritten 
poem. 

Scott had now for some length of time possessed an 
intimate friend in Mr. Morritt of Eokeby Park, in the 
north of Yorkshire, near Barnard Castle. He corre- 
sponded regularly with this gentleman, and had more 
than once called at Eokeby when journeying b^ coach to 
or from the south of England. He visited London 
during the summer of 1809, and on again arriving in 
Edinburgh, he wrote to a friend, "We reached home 
about a fortnight ago, having lingered a little while at 
Rokeby Park, the seat of our friend Morritt, and one of 
the most enviable places I have ever seen, as it unites 
the richness and luxuriance of English vegetation with 
the romantic variety of glen, torrent, and copse, which 
dignifies our northern scenery. The banks of the Tees 
resemble, from the height of the rocks, the glen of 
Rosslyn, so much and justly admired." 

On the 20th December 1811 he writes to Mr. 
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Morritt, and thus opens the design of his new poem. 
" And now I have a grand project to tell you of. 
Nothing less than a fourth romance in verse ; the theme, 
during the English civil wars of Charles I., and the 
scene, your own domain of Kokeby. I want to build my 
cottage a little better than my limited finances will 
})ennit out of my ordinary income ; and although it is 
very true that an author should not hazard his reputa- 
tion, yet, as Bob Acres says, I really think reputation 
should take care of the gentleman in return. Now, I 
have all your scenery deeply imprinted in my memory, 
and I have sketched a story which pleases me." 

Scott was more or less engaged with the poem of 
Rokeby during the whole of the year 1812, and in some 
respects it was written under a disadvantage, for during 
the spring of that year he removed to Abbotsford, 
where, owing to the smallness of the house, and the 
repairs which were being effected, he had no private room 
for himself. The only parlour which had been hammered 
into anything like habitable condition served at once for 
dining-room, drawing-room, school-room, and study. A 
window looking to the river was kept sacred to his desk ; 
an old bed-curtain was nailed up across the room, close 
behind his chair, and there, whenever the spade, the 
dibble, or the chisel (for he took his full share in all the 
work on hand) was laid aside, he pursued his poetical 
tasks, apparently undisturbed and unannoyed by the 
surrounding confusion of masons and carpenters, to say 
nothing of the ladies' small talk, the children's babble 
among themselves, or their repetition of their lessons. 
The truth no doubt was, that when at his desk he did 
little more, as far as regarded mtry, than write down 
the lines Uich he had fashioned ik his mind while 
pursuing his vocation as a planter. He wrote to Mr. 
Morritt, " As for the house and the poem, there are 
twelve masons hammering at the one, and one poor 
noddle at the other — so they are both in progress." 

In a letter to a friend he gives the following 
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facetious description of the removal to Abbotsford, " The 
neighbours have been much delighted with the pro- 
cession of my furniture, in which old swords, bows, 
targets, and lances, made a very conspicuous show. A 
family of turkeys was accommodated within the helmet 
of some pretix chevalier of ancient border fame, and the 
very cows, for aught I know, were bearing banners and 
muskets. I assure you that this caravan, attended by a 
dozen of ragged rosy peasant children, carrying fishing- 
rods and spears, and leading ponies, greyhounds, and 
spaniels, would, as it crossed the Tweed, have furnished 
no bad subject for the pencil, and really reminded me of 
one of the gipsy groups of Callot upon the march." 
In another letter he writes, " Our flitting and removal 
from Ashestiel baffled all description ; we had twenty- 
four cart-loads of the veriest trash in nature, besides 
dogs, pigs, ponies, poultry, cows, calves, bareheaded 
wenches, and bare-breeched boys." 

For many years Scott had accustomed himself to 
work jointly in the composition of poetry, along with 
that of prose essays of various descriptions; but it is 
noteworthy that he chose this period of perpetual noise 
and bustle, when he had not even a summer-house to 
himself, for the new experiment of carrying on two 
poems at the same time, — and this too without sus- 
pending the heavy labour of his edition of Swift, to say 
nothing of the various lesser matters in which the 
Ballantynes were from day to day calling for the assist- 
ance of his judgment and his pen. The other poem 
he was now writing was the Bridal of Trierrmm, which 
was to be published anonymously on the same day with 
Roheby. Erskine good-humouredly entered into the 
scheme of deceiving the critics by allowing the notion 
to get afloat that he was the author of the poem. 
Scott expected great amusement from the comparisons 
which the reviewers would no doubt make between 
himself and this modest rival. He studiously inter- 
wove into the poem allusions to personal feelings 

I 
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and experiences more akin to his friend's history and 
character than to his own; and to prevent any dis- 
covery from the prose, he put down his ideas of what 
the preface ought to contain^ and allowed Erskine to 
re- write it. 

At this time he received from Mr. Morritt a pressing 
invitation to Eokeby, that he might become better 
acquainted with the scenery and local traditions of the 
valley of the Tees. He decided to go, and travelled on 
horseback, his eldest boy and girl on their ponies, while 
Mrs. Scott followed them in the carriage. At Rokeby 
he remained about a week, and visited the castles of 
Bowes, Brough, Appleby, and Brougham. Mr. Morritt 
says, " I had, of course, had many previous opportunities 
of testing the almost conscientious fidelity of his local 
descriptions ; but I could not help being singularly 
struck with the lights which this visit threw on that 
characteristic of his compositions. The morning after 
he arrived he said, * You have often given me materials 
for a romance — ^now I want a good robber's cave and an 
old church of the right sort.* We rode out, and he 
found what he wanted in the ancient slate-quarries of 
Brignal, and the ruined abbey of Eggleston ; I observed 
' him noting down even the peculiar little wild flowers 

j and herbs that accidentally grew round and on the side 

i of a bold crag near his intended cave of Guy Denzil ; 

J and could not help saying, that as he was not to be upon 

i oath in his work, daisies, violets, and primroses would 

be as poetical as any of the humble plants he was 
1 examining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupulousness; 

but I understood him when he replied, * that in nature 
herself no two scenes were exactly alike, and that who- 
ever copied truly what was before his eyes, would 
possess the same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit 
apparently an imagination as boundless as the range of 
nature in the scenes he recorded, whereas, whoever 
trusted to imagination, would soon find his own mind 
circumscribed, and contracted to a few favourite images, 
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and the repetition of these would, sooner or later, pro- 
duce that very monotony and barrenness which had 
always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of any 
but the patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,' 
he said, * local names and peculiarities make a fictitious 
story look so much better in the face.' In fact, from his 
boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with the most 
beautiful scenery when he could not connect it with 
same local legend, and when I was forced sometimes to 
confess with the knife-grinder, * Story ! God bless you ! I 
have none to tell, sir ' — he would laugh and say, * then 
let us make one — ^nothing so easy as to make a tradi- 
tion.' " 

Scott continued to labour on the poem during the 
autunm of 1812, and in November he wrote to Mr. 
Morritt, " I have been, and still am, working very hard, 
in hopes to face the public by Christmas, and I think I 
have hitherto succeeded in throwing some interest into 
the piece. It is, however, a darker and more gloomy 
interest than I intended ; but involving one's self with 
bad company, whether in fiction or in reality, is the way 
not to get out of it easily ; so I have been obliged 
to bestow more pains and trouble upon Bertram, and 
one or two blackguards whom he picks up in the slate- 
quarries, than what I originally designed. ... If 
I have not been so successful as I could wish in describ- 
ing your lovely and romantic glens, it has partly arisen 
from my great anxiety to do it well, which is often 
attended with the very contrary effect." 

Rokeby was published early in January 1813, and 
although it met with tolerable success, there was a great 
falling off when compared with the reception of Scott's 
earlier poems. "Send me Bokeby" Byron writes to 
Murray on seeing it advertised, " Who the devil is he 1 
No matter — he has good connections, and will be well 
introduced." Lockhart says, " I well remember, being 
in those days a student at Oxford, how the booksellers' 
shops there were beleaguered for the earliest copies, and 
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how he that had been so fortunate as to secure one, was 
followed to his chambers by a tribe of {riends, all as 
eager to hear it read as ever horse-jockejs were to see 
the conclusion of a match at Newmarket; and, indeed, not 
a few of those enthusiastic academics had bets depen^g 
on the issue of the struggle, which they considered the 
elder favourite as making to keep his own groand against 
the fiery rivalry of Childe Harold" 

Scott ascribed the comparative failure of Bokeby partly 
to the unpoetical character of the Eoundheads ; bat it 
would seem that his prejudices prevented him from 
studying impartially the romantic side of their nature. 
Partly he blamed the satiety of the public ear, which 
had had so much of his rhythm, not only from himself, 
but from dozens of mocking-birds, male and female, all 
more or less applauded in their day, and now aU equally 
forgotten. But the cause of failure which the poet him- 
self places last was unquestionably the main one. The 
deeper and darker passion of Childe Harold, the audacity 
of its morbid voluptuousness, and the melancholy 
majesty of the numbers in which it defied the world, had 
taken the general imagination by storm; and Rckeby, 
with many beauties and some sublimities, was pitched, 
as a whole, on a key which seemed tame in compari- 
son. 

It had been intended that the Bridal of Triermain 
should bo published on the same day as Rokeby, but the 
poem was not ready until two months afterwards. The 
MS. had been transcribed by one of the Ballantynes 
themselves, to guard against any indiscretion of the 
press people, and the mystification, aided and abetted by 
Erskine, in no small degree heightened the interest of its 
reception. Mr. Jefirey, the editor of the Edinburgh 
Beview, for whom chiefly the trap had been set, happened 
to be on a voyage to America, and thus lost the oppor^ 
tunity of immediately expressing his opinion either of 
Bokeby or of the Bridal of Triermain. The writer in the 
Quarterly Beview seems to have been completely deceived. 
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" We have already spoken of it," says the critic, " as an 
imitation of Mr. Scott's style of composition ; and if we 
are compelled to make the general approbation more 
precise and specific, we should say, that if it be inferior 
in vigour to some of his productions, it equals or sur- 
passes them in elegance and beauty ; that it is more 
uniformly tender, and far less infected with the unnatural 
prodigies and coarseness of the earlier romances. In 
estimating its merits, however, we should forget that it 
is offered as an imitation. The diction undoubtedly 
reminds us of a rhythm and cadence we have heard be- 
fore ; but the sentiments, descriptions, and characters, 
have qualities that are native and unborrowed." 

During the autumn of 1813, Scott received a letter 
from the Lord Chamberlain, informing him that His 
Royal Highness the Prince Eegent wished to make him 
Poet-laureate. He hesitated what reply to give ; and 
wrote to his friend, the Duke of Buccleuch, for advice. 
In his letter to the Duke, he says : — " I am very much 
embarrassed by the offer ; I am, on the one hand, afraid 
of giving offence where no one would willingly offend, 
and perhaps losing an opportunity of smoothing the way 
of my youngsters through life ; on the other hand, the 
office is a ridiculous one, somehow or other — they and 
I should be well quizzed, yet that I should not mind. My 
real feeling of reluctance lies deeper — it is, that favoured 
as I have been by the public, I should be considered, 
with some justice, I fear, as engrossing a petty emolu- 
ment which might do real service to some poorer brother 
of the Muses." The Duke replied : — " I am never 
willing to offer advice, but when my opinion is asked by 
a friend, I am ready to give it. As to the offer of His 
Royal Highness to appoint you Laureate, I shall frankly 
say that I should be mortified to see you hold a situa- 
tion which, by the general concurrence of the world, is 
stamped ridiculous. There is no good reason why this 
should be so ; but so it is. JFalter Scott, Poet-Laureate, 
ceases to be the Walter Scott of the Lay, Marmion, etc. 
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Any future poem of yours would not come forward with 
the same probability of a successful reception. The 
poet-laureate would stick to you and your productions 
like a piece of court plaster. Your muse has hitherto 
been independent; don't put her into harness. We 
know how lightly she trots along when left to her 
natural paces, but do not try driving. I would write 
frankly and openly to His Koyal Highness, but with 
respectful gratitude, for he has paid you a compliment 
I would not fear to state that you had hitherto written 
when in poetic mood, but feared to trammel yourself 
with a fixed periodical exertion ; and I cannot but con- 
ceive that His Eoyal Highness, who has much taste, will 
at once see the many objections which you must have to 
his proposal, but which you cannot write." 

This advice coincided with Scott's sentiments and 
inclinations, and he wrote to the Lord Chamberlain de- 
clining the laurel in the most civil way he could imagine. 
Shortly afterwards wo find him writing to Southey : — 
" I have declined the appointment, as being incompetent 
to the task of annual commemoration, but chiefly as 
being provided for in my professional department, and 
unwilling to incur the censure of engrossing the emolu- 
ment attached to one of the few appointments wljich 
seems proper to be filled by a man of literature who 
has no other views in life. Will you forgive me, my dear 
friend, if I own I had you in my recollection ? I have 
given Croker the hint, and otherwise endeavoured to 
throw the office into your option. I am uncertain if 
you will like it, for the laurel has certainly been tar- 
nished by some of its wearers, and, as at present managed, 
its duties are inconvenient and somewhat liable to 
ridicule." The result was, the vacant laurel was offered 
to Southey, by whom it was accepted. 

Shortly after the publication of the Bridal of- Trter- 
main, the affairs of the Messrs. Ballantyne, which had 
never apparently been in good order since the esta- 
blishment of the bookselling firm, became so embarrassed 
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as to call for Scott's most anxious efforts to disentangle 
them. 

The publishing business had been badly managed by 
John Ballantyne, and many of the speculations had been 
unsuccessful Years afterwards, James Ballantyne wrote — 
" My brother, though an active and pushing, was not a 
cautious bookseller, and the large sums received never 
formed an addition to stock. In fact they were all 
expended \j the partners, who, being then young and 
sanguine men, not unwillingly adopted my brother's 
hasty results. By May 1813, in a word, the absolute 
throwing away of our own most valuable publications, 
and the rash adoption of some injudicious speculations 
of Mr. Scott, had introduced such losses and embarrass- 
ments that, after a very careful consideration, Mr. Scott 
determined to dissolve the concern." He adds, " This 
became a matter of less difficulty, because time had in a 
great measure worn away differences between Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Constable, and Mr. Hunter was now out of 
Constable's concern. A peace, therefore, was speedily 
made up, and the old habits of intercourse were 
restored." 

After much anxiety and annoyance, Scott succeeded 
in personally conducting a negotiation with Constable. 
The result was, that Constable agreed to advance £2000 
on condition that he received a quantity of the stock on 
hand, and also a fourth of the remaining copyright of 
Eokeby, The relief which this arrangement brought, was 
only temporary. During the whole of the summer of 
1813, Scott was in constant dread of the stoppage of the 
business, and consequent loss and exposure. We give a 
few extracts from his letters to the Ballantynes, which 
show how anxious and troubled he must have been. He 
says : — 

" Now, for the first time these many weeks, I shall 
lay my head on a quiet pillow, for now I do think that, 
by our joint exertions, we shall get well through the 
storm." .... 
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" If I have ever expressed myself with irritation in 
speaking of this business, you must impute it to the 
sudden, extensive, and unexpected embarrassments in 
which I found myself involved all at once." .... 

" I enclose an order for £350. I hope the printing- 
office is going on well. I cannot observe hitherto that 
it is paying off, but rather adding to, its embarrass- 
ments; and it cannot be thought that I have either 
means or inclination to support a losing concern at the 
rate of £200 a month. If James could find a monied 
partner, an active man who understood the commercial 
part of the business, and would superintend the conduct 
of the cash, it might be the best for all parties, for I 
really am not adequate to the fatigue of mind which 
these affairs occasion me, though I must do the best to 
struggle through them." .... 

"I sent you the order, and have only to hope it 
arrived safe and in good time. I waked the boy at 
three o'clock myself, having slept little, less on account 
of the money than of the time. Surely you should have 
written three or four days before, the probable amount 
of the deficit, and, as on former occasions, I would have 
furnished you with means of meeting it. These ex- 
presses, besides every other inconvenience, excite sur- 
prise in my family and in the neighbourhood. I 
know no justifiable occasion for them but the unexpected 
return of a bill. I do not consider you as answerable 
for the success of plans ; but I do and must hold you 
responsible for giving me, in distinct and plain terms, 
your opinion as to any difficulties which may occur, and 
that in such time that I may make arrangements to 
obviate them, if possible. Of course, if anything has 
gone wrong you will come out here to-morrow." .... 

" With regard to the printing, it is my intention to 
retire from that also, as soon as I can possibly do so 
with safety to myself, and with the regard I shall 
always entertain for James's interest. Whatever loss I 
may sustain will be preferable to the life I have lately 
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led, when I seem surrounded by a sort of magic circle, 
which neither permits me to remain at home in peace, 
nor to stir abroad with pleasure." .... 

" I have no claims upon me unless those arising out 
of this business; and when it is considered that my 
income is above £2000 a year, even if the printing-office 
pays nothing, I should hope no one can possibly be a 
loser by me. I am sure I would strip myself to my 
shirt rather than it should be the case." .... 

Constable, who was again on friendly terms with 
Scott, was asked to sift the affairs to the bottom : his 
decision was, that it was no use going on raising money 
in driblets, and that either the printing or publishing 
company, or both, must stop, unless Scott could provide 
£4000 without the least delay. After anxiously medi- 
tating how to raise the money, it occurred to him that 
he might with propriety ask the Duke of Buccleuch to 
guarantee a cash account for £4000. Having explained to 
his Grace the position in which he stood, — obliged either 
to find some surety who would enable him to procure 
£4000, or to sell abruptly all his remaining interest in 
the copyright of his works, — ^he says to his noble friend, 
" I am not asking nor desiring any loan from your Grace, 
but merely the honour of your sanction to my credit as 
a good man for £4000." The Duke replied, " I received 
yesterday your letter of the 24th. I shall with pleasure 
comply with your request of guaranteeing the £4000. 
You must, however, furnish me with the form of a letter 
to this effect, as I am completely ignorant of transac- 
tions of this nature." 

The difficulties of the Ballantynes were by this time 
well known throughout the commercial circles not only 
of Edinburgh, but of London ; and a report of their 
actual bankruptcy, with the addition that Scott was 
engaged as their surety to the extent of £20,000, found 
its way to Mr. Morritt about the beginning of Novem- 
ber. This friend wrote to him in the utmost anxiety, 
making liberal offers of assistance. Scott replied, " This 
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matter has set me thinking about money more seriously 
than ever I did in my life, and I have begun by insuring 
my life for £4000, to secure some ready cash to my 
family, should I slip girths suddenly. I think my other 
property, library, etc., may be worth about £12,000, and 
I have not much debt. Upon the whole, I see no pros- 
pect of any loss whatever. Although, in the course of 
human events, I may be disappointed, there certainly 
can be none to vex your kind and affectionate heart on my 
account. I am young, with a large official income ; and 
if I lose anything now, I have gained a great deal in my 
day. I cannot tell you, and will not attempt to tell 
you, how much I was affected by your letter, — so much, 
indeed, that for several days I could not make my 
mind up to express myself on the subject. Thank God ! 
all real danger was yesterday put over ; and I will write 
in two or three days a funny letter, without any of 
these vile cash matters, of which it may be said there is 
no living with them, nor without them." 

All these annoyances in no great degree affected 
Scott's habits of literary industry. He kept feeding the 
Ballantyne press from day to day, both with the anno- 
tated text of the closing volumes of Swift's works, and 
with the MS. of his life of the Dean. He also pro- 
ceeded to mature in his own mind the plan of the Lord 
of the Isles, and executed such a portion of the first 
canto as gave him confidence to renew his negotiation 
with Constable for the sale of the whole or part of its 
copjrright. It was, moreover, at this period that, look- 
ing into an old cabinet in search of some fishing-tackle, 
his eye chanced to light once more on the fragment of 
Waverley. He read over those introductory chapters, 
thought they had been under-valued, and determined to 
finish the story. 

On the 1st July 1814, Scott's Life and EdUion of 
Swift, in nineteen volumes, at length issued from the 
press. This adventure, undertaken by Constable in 
1808, had been proceeded in during all the variety of 
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their personal relations, and now came forth when author 
and publisher felt more warmly towards each other than 
perhaps they had ever done before. His biographical 
narrative, introductory essays, and notes on Swift, display 
an intimacy of acquaintance with the obscurest details of 
the politicar, social, and literary history of the period of 
Queen Anne, which it is impossible to consider without 
feeling a lively regret that he never accomplished a 
long-cherished purpose of preparing a Life and Edition 
of Pope on a similar scale. 

Constable had, in 1812, acquired the copyright of the 
JSncyclopcedia Britannicaf and was now preparing to pub- 
lish the valuable Supplement to that work, which has 
since, with modifications, been incorporated into its text. 
He earnestly requested Scott to undertake a few articles 
for the Supplement, Anxious to gratify the generous 
bookseller, Scott at once put by his novel until he had 
finished two essays on chivalry and the drama. He 
received for each of them (as he did subsequently for one 
on romance) £100. 

Early in July 1814 was published Waverley ; or^ 
'Tis Sixty Years Since, a novel in three volumes. The 
MS. was copied by John Ballantyne, in order that the 
printers might be kept in ignorance of the author. So 
soon as the work was printed, Ballantyne conveyed it to 
Constable, who never for a moment doubted from what 
pen it proceeded, but took a few days to consider of the 
matter, and then tendered £700 for the copyright. This 
offer not being considered quite satisfactory, it was agreed 
that there should be an equal division of profits between 
Constable and the author. Immediately after publica- 
tion Scott wrote to Mr. Morritt. — " Waverley was a very 
old attempt of mine to embody some traits of those 
characters and manners peculiar to Scotland, the last 
remnants of which vanished during my own youth, so that 
few or no traces now remain. I had written great part 
of the first volume, and sketched other passages, when I 
mislaid the MS., and only found it by the merest acci- 
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dent as I was rummaging the drawers of an old 
cabinet ; and I took the fancy of finishing it, which I 
did so fast, that the last two volumes were written in three 
weeks. I had a great deal of fun in the accomplish- 
ment of the task, though I do not expect that it will be 
popular in the south, as much of the humour, if there 
be any, is local, and some of it even professional Tou, 
however, who are an adopted Scotchman, will find some 
amusement in it. It has made a very strong impression 
here, and the good people of Edinburgh are busied in 
tracing the author, and in finding out originals for the 
portraits it contains. In the first case, they will pro- 
bably find it difficult to convict the guilty author, 
although he is far from escaping suspicion. Jeffrey has 
offered to take oath that it is mine, and another great 
critic has tendered his affidavit &x, contrario ; so that 
these authorities have divided the Gude Town. How- 
ever, the thing has succeeded very well, and is thought 
highly of I don't know if it has got to London yet 
I intend to maintain my incognito. Let me know your 
opinion about it." 

Mr. Morritt having expressed a wish that the incog- 
nito might be dropped on the title-page of a second 
edition, Scott replied : — " I shall not own Waverley ; 
my chief reason is, that it would prevent me of the 
pleasure of writing again. ... In truth, I am not 
sure it would be considered quite decorous for me, as a 
Clerk of Session, to write novels. Judges being monks, 
clerks are a sort of lay-brethren, from whom some 
solemnity of walk and conduct may be expected. The 
Edinburgh faith is that Waverley is written by Jeffrey, 
having been composed to lighten the tedium of his late 
transatlantic voyage. — Tlie second edition is nearly 
through the press. It will hardly be printed faster than 
it was written ; for though the first volume was begun 
long ago, and actually lost for a time, yet the other two 
were begun and finished between the 4th June and the 
1st July, during all which I attended my duty in court, 
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and proceeded without loss of time or hinderance of 
business." 

Lockhart happened to pass through Edinburgh 
during the three weeks Scott was writing the second 
and third volumes of Waverley, and when spending an 
evening with a party of young persons he observed that 
a shade had come over the aspect of a friend who hap- 
pened to be sitting opposite to him, and said something 
that intimated a fear of his being unwelL " No," said 
he, " I shall be well enough presently, if you will only let 
me sit where you are, and take my chair ; for there is a 
confounded hand in sight of me here, which has often 
bothered me before, and now it won't let me fill my glass 
with a good will." Lockhart rose to change places with 
him, when he said " Since we sat down I have been 
watching it — ^it fascinates my eye — it never stops — ^page 
after page is finished, and thrown on that heap of MS., 
and still it goes on unwearied — and so it will be till 
candles are brought in, and God knows how long after 
that. It is the same every night — I can't stand a sight 
of it when I am not at my books." "Some stupid, 
dogged, engrossing clerk, probably," exclaimed one of 
the party. "No, boys," said he, "I well know what 
hand it is — 'tis Walter Scott's." 

Edition after edition of Waverley had to be published 
in quick succession, and the profits amounted to £2000 
within twelve months of issue, which sum was, accord- 
ing to agreement, divided equally between Constable 
and Scott. 

Before the book was published, Scott questioned Bal- 
lantyne as to his hopes of him as a novelist, and on 
Ballantyne stating they were not very high, Scott said 
— " Well, I don't see why I should not succeed as well 
as other people. At all events, faint heart never won 
fair lady — 'tis only trying." When the success of the 
work had proved that Ballantyne had not judged cor- 
rectly, Scott said — "Well, I really thought you were 
wrong about the Scotch. Why, Bums, by his poetry, 
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had already attracted universal attention to everything 
Scottish, and I confess I could not see why I shoidd not 
be able to keep the flame alive, merely because I wrote 
Scotch in prose, and he in rhyme." Many years after- 
wards Scott avowed that he should never in aU likeli- 
hood have thought of a Scotch novel had he not read 
Maria Edgeworth*s exquisite pieces of Irish character. 

Immediately after the publication of Waverley he 
accepted an invitation from a committee of the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lights to accompany them on a 
nautical tour round Scotland. The party were three 
gentlemen and Scott, and one was his old friend, William 
Erskine. They had a six weeks' voyage, sailed from 
•Leith, went to Shetland, thence to Orkney, thence 
round Cape Wrath to the Hebrides, making descents 
everywhere where there was anything to be seen — 
thence to Lewis and the Long Island — ^to Skye — ^to 
lona — and so forth, lingering among the Hebrides as 
long as they could. Then they stood over to the coast 
of Ireland, and visited the Giant's Causeway and Port 
Eush. 

On arrival in Edinburgh Scott wrote to Mr. Monitt. 
" My principal employment for the autumn will be re- 
ducing the knowledge I have acquired of the localities 
of the islands into scenery and stage-room for the Lord 
of the Isles, of which renowned romance I think I have 
repeated some portions to you. It was elder bom than 
Eokehy, though it gave place to it in publishing." 

Tie scenery being fresh on his mind, and the poem 
having occupied his thoughts during the cruise, he could 
set himself to the composition with comparative ease. 
The three last cantos were written between the 11th 
November and the 25th December, and the poem was 
published on the 18th January 1815, Constable agree- 
ing to give fifteen hundred guineas for one half of the 
copyright, while the other moiety was retained by the 
author. 

Whilst Scott was engaged on the poem, he wrote to 
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Mr. Morritt, " My liteFaiy tormentor is a certain Lord of 
the Isles, famed for his tyranny of yore, and not unjustly.. 
I am bothering some tale of him I have had long by me 
into a sort of romance. I think yoa will like it. It is 
Scottified up to the teeth, and somehow I feel myself 
like the liberated chiefs of the Eolliad, * who boast their 
philabeg restored.* In a word, it is the real Higldand 
fling, and no one is supposed able to dance it but a 
native." 

To another friend he writes, " I have fallen under 
the tyrannical dominion of a certain Lord of the Isles. 
Those lords were famous for oppression in the days of 
yore, and if I can judge of the posthumous despotism 
exercised over me, they have not improved by their 
demise. The peine fooie et dure is, you know, nothing 
in comparison to bemg obliged to grind verses ; and so 
devilish repulsive is my disposition, that I can never 
put my wheel into constant and regular motion till 
BaUantyne^s devil claps in his proofs like a hot cinder 
which the Bath folks used to clap in beside an inexpe- 
rienced turnspit, as a hint to be expeditious in his duty." 

The poem met with what would, in the case of any 
other author, have been considered a splendid success, 
but, as compared with Scott's other poems, and still 
more as compared with the enormous circulation at 
once attained by Lord Byron's earlier tales, which were 
then following each other in almost breathless succession, 
the falling off was decided. 

One evening, some days after the poem had been 
published, Scott requested James Ballantyne to call on 
him, and the printer found him alone in his library. 
We extract the following from Ballantyne's Memoranda. 
" * Well James,' he said, * I have given you a week — 
what are people saying about the Lord of the Isles V I 
hesitated a little, but he speedily brought the matter to 
a point. * Come,' he said, * Speak out, my good fellow ; 
what has put it into your head to be on so much ceremony 
with Twe all of a sudden? But I see how it is, tho 
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result is given in one word, disappointment.* My silence 
admitted his inference to the fullest extent. His 
countenance certainly did look rather blank for a few 
seconds ; in truth, he had been wholly unprepared for 
the event ; for it is a singular fact, that before . the 
public, or rather the booksellers, had given their decision, 
he no more knew whether he had written well or ill, 
than whether a die thrown out of a box was to turn up 
a size or an ace. However, he instantly resumed his 
spirits, and expressed his wonder rather that his poetical 
popularity should have lasted so long, than that it should 
have at last given way. At length he said, with perfect 
cheerfulness, *Well, well, James, so be it — but you 
know we must not droop, for we cannot afford to give 
over. Since one line has failed, we must just stick to 
something else.' And so he dismissed me." 

Scott had for some time expected the public would 
lose their interest in his poetry, and he had often ex- 
pressed himself to that effect to the Ballantynes and 
others. On the day after the Lord of the Isles was 
published, he wrote to a friend — " I am clear of the Lord 
of the Isles, and I trust you have a copy. It closes my 
poetic labours upon an extended scale ; but I daresay I 
shall always be dabbling in rhyme.'* We have seen how 
his earliest poetic compositions were the amending and 
imitating of old ballads, and how his first great poem, 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, wsis the result of an endea- 
vour to compose such a ballad at the request of a lady 
friend. The success of that poem rendered him con- 
scious of the powers that he possessed, and showed him 
that his labours might prove a great source of income. 
His past achievements, and the want of money, stimu- 
lated him to exert himself again in poetic composition, 
but he had never a very high opinion of his own 
metrical capacity. In a letter to Southey, he had written 
that he knew the latter was far the superior poet; and 
on one occasion, when asked whether he or Bums were 
the greater, he replied, such a comparison was invidious, 
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and he was not fit to be mentioned on the same day 
with so great a minstrel as Bums. 

A powerful competitor for public favour had arisen 
in Byron, who was sending forth poems in quick suc- 
cession. Scott said to James BaUantyne, " Byron hits 
the mark, where I don't even pretend to fledge my 
arrow." Now that Byron's popularity was advancing, 
while his own was receding, he, without the least jealousy, 
felt that it would not become him to continue writing 
verse : fortunately, just at this time another source of 
exertion — ^viz. that of prose fiction, had been opened to 
him by the brilliant success which attended, the pub- 
lication of Waverley, 
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Shortly before the publication of the Lord of the Ides^ 
Scott wrote to Constable that he " had corrected the last 
proofs, and was setting out for Abbotsford to refresh the 
machine." The refreshment which he took was six 
weeks' liard work on the composition of a second novel, 
Guy Manmnng, which was published on the 24th of 
February, exactly two months after the Lord of the Ida 
was dismissed from the author's desk. He writes to a 
friend, " I want to shake myself free of Waverleyy and 
accordingly have made a considerable exertion to finish 
an odd little tale within such time as will mystify the 
public, I trust — unless they suppose me to be Briareus. 
Two volumes are already printed, and the only persons 
in my confidence, W. Erskine and Ballantyne, are of 
opinion that it is much more interesting than Waverley, 
It is a tale of private life, and only varied by the 
perilous exploits of smugglers and excisemen." 

Though, by the publication of Guy Mannering so soon 
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after the Lord of the Isles, Scott might wish to puzzle the 
public as to who was the unknown author, yet the prin- 
cipal cause of his hard labour during the time he spoke 
of " refreshing the machine," was his anxiety to acquit 
himself of obligations arising out of his connection with 
the commercial speculations of the Ballantynes. The 
approach of Christmas,- 1814, brought with it the pros- 
pect of such a recurrence of difficulties about the discount 
of John's bills, as to render it absolutely necessary that 
Scott should either apply again for assistance to his private 
friends, or task his literary powers with some such extra- 
ordinary effort as has just been recorded. The great 
object, which was still to get rid of the heavy stock that 
had been accumulated before the storm of May 1813, at 
length determined the chief partner to break up, as soon 
as possible, the concern which had become so lamentably 
perplexed. Constable was not disposed to burden him- 
self again with any of the Ballantynes* unsaleable stock, 
and therefore Guy Mannering was offered to other pub- 
lishers j and the result was that the house of Longman 
undertook it on the terms dictated by Scott — namely, 
granting bills for £1500, and relieving John Ballantyne 
and Company of stock to the extent of £500 more. 

Guy Mannering was received with eager curiosity, and 
pronounced by acclamation fully worthy to share the 
honours of Waverley. The easy transparent flow of its 
style j the beautiful simplicity, and here and there the 
wild solemn magnificence of its sketches of scenery ; the 
rapid, ever-heightening interest of the narrative ; the 
unaffected kindliness of feeling, the manly purity of 
thought, everywhere mingled with a gentle humour and 
a homely sagacity ; but above all, the rich variety and 
skilful contrast of characters and manners, at once fresh 
in fiction, and stamped with the unforgeable seal of 
truth and nature — ^these were charms that spoke to every 
heart and mind; and the few murmurs of pedantic 
criticism were lost in the voice of general delight, which 
never fails to welcome the invention that introduces to 
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the sympathy of imagination a new group of immortal 
realities. 

The first edition was, like that of Waverley, in three 
volumes, the price a guinea. The 2000 copies of which 
it consisted were sold the day after publication ; and 
within three months came a second and a third impres- 
sion, making together 5000 copies more. 

A few weeks before Guy Mannering was published 
Scott wrote to Mr. Morritt, " The success of Waverley 
has given me a spare hundred or two, which I have re- 
solved to spend in London this spring. I do not forget 
my English friends — but I fear they will forget me, 
unless I show face now and then. My correspondence 
gradually drops, as must happen when people do not 
meet." 

On the rising of the Court of Session in March, he 
and Mrs. Scott, with their eldest girl, went by sea to Lon- 
don, where they remained two months. Six years had 
elapsed since he had appeared in the metropolis ; and 
brilliant as his reception had then been, it was still more 
so on the present occasion. " Scotland," says Lockhart, 
" had been visited in the interim (chiefly owing to the 
interest excited by his writings) by crowds of the nobility, 
most of whom had made his personal acquaintance — not 
a few partaking of his hospitality at Ashestiel or Abbots- 
ford. The generation among whom a genius of this order 
feels his own influence with the proudest and sweetest 
confidence — on whose fresh minds and ears he has himself 
made the first indelible impressions — the generation 
with whose earliest romance of the heart and fancy his 
idea had been blended, was now grown to full stature ; 
the success of these recent novels, seen on every table, 
the subject of every conversation, had, with those who 
did not doubt their parentage, far more than counter- 
weighed his declination, dubious after all, in the poetical 
balance; while the mystery that hung over them quick- 
ened the curiosity of the hesitating and. conjecturing 
many — and the name on which ever and anon some new 
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circumstance accumulated stronger suspicion, loomed 
larger through the haze in which he had thought fit to 
envelope it. Moreover, this was a period of high national 
pride and excitement. At such a time prince and 
people were well prepared to hail him who, more per- 
haps than any other master of the pen, had contributed 
to sustain the spirit of England throughout the struggle, 
which was as yet supposed to have been terminated on 
the field of Toulouse. * Thank Heaven you are coming 
at last ' — Joanna Baillie had written a month or two 
before — *Make up your mind to be stared at only a 
little less than the Czar of Muscovy, or old Bliicher. ' " 

He now for the first time had a personal introduction 
to Lord Bjrron, whom he found in the highest degree 
courteous and kind. They met almost daily, and were 
very fond of each other's society ; and on Scott leaving 
London they exchanged presents. 

Scott afterwards wrote — "Like the old heroes in 
Homer, we exchanged gifts. I gave Byron a beautiful 
dagger mounted with gold, which had been the property 
of the redoubted Elfi Bey. But I was to play the part 
of Diomed in the Iliad, for Byron sent me, some time 
after, a large sepulchral vase of silver. It was full of 
dead men's bones, and had inscriptions on two. sides of 
the base. One ran thus — ' The bones contained in this 
urn were found in certain ancient sepulchres within the 
long walls of Athens, in the month of February 1811.' 
The other face bears the hues of Juvenal — * Expende-quot 
libras in duce summo invenies ? — Mors sola fatetur quan- 
tvla sint hominum corjmscula.^ 

" To these I have added a third inscription, in these 
words — * The gift of Lord Byron to Walter Scott.' There 
was a letter with this vase, more valuable to me than 
the gift itself, from the kindness with which the donor 
expressed himself towards me. I left it naturally in the 
um with the . bones ; but it is now missing. As the 
theft was not of a nature to be practised by a mere do- 
mestic, I am compelled to suspect the inhospitality of 
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some individual of higher station, most gratuitously exer- 
cised certainly, since, after what I have here said, no one 
will probably choose to boast of possessing this literary 
curiosity. We had a good deal of laughing, I remem- 
ber, on what the public might be supposed to think, 
or say, concerning the gloomy and ominous nature of 
our mutual gifts." 

Scott had now also, for the first time, the honour 
of being presented to the Prince Regent. His Royal 
Highness had, more than a year before, signified his 
desire to see him, and on one occasion had said — " Wal- 
ter Scott's charming behaviour about the laureateship 
had made him doubly desirous of seeing him at Carlton 
House." " Let us know when he comes, and I'll get up 
a snug little dinner-party that will suit him." He was 
now invited to dinner accordingly. " Let us have," said 
the Prince, "just a few friends of his own — ^and the 
more Scotch the better." Mr. Croker, who was one of 
the party, tells us — " The Prince and Scott were the two 
most brilliant storytellers, in their several ways, that I 
have ever happened to meet ; they were both aware of 
their foi'fe, and both exerted themselves that evening 
with delightful effect. On going home, I really could 
not decide which of them had shone the most. The 
Regent was enchanted with Scott, as Scott with him ; 
and on all subsequent visits to London he was a fre- 
quent guest at the royal table." 

On the 18th of June the battle of Waterloo was 
fought, and on the 27th of July Scott left Edinburgh, 
with three friends, to visit the field of Waterloo, and 
Paris. He felt that he might now see the last shadows 
of real warfare that his own age would present. They 
travelled by the stage-coaeh, and took the route by Hull 
and Lincoln to Cambridge, and thence to Harwich, 
where they embarked for the Netherlands. One mom- 
ing, as the coach entered a town where the party were 
to dine, a heavy-looking man took occasion to thank 
Scott for the pleasure his anecdotes had afforded 
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him. " You have a good memory, sir," said he ; " may- 
hap, now, you sometimes write down what you hear or 
be a-reading about 1" Scott answered very gravely, 
that he did occasionally put down a few notes, if any- 
thing struck him particularly. In the afternoon, it 
happened that he sat on the box, while the rest of his 
paxty were behind him. Here, by degrees, he became 
absorbed in his own reflections. He frequently repeated 
to himself, or composed perhaps, for a good while, and 
often smiled or raised his hand, seeming completely 
occupied and amused. His neighbour, a vastly scientific 
and rather grave professor, in a smooth drab Benjamin 
and broad-brimmed beaver, cast many a curious sidelong 
glance at him, evidently suspecting that all was not right 
in the upper storey, but preserved perfect poKteness. 

Before leaving Edinburgh Scott had settled in his 
mind the plan of writing daily letters to his wife, in the 
form of communications meant for an imaginary group, 
composed of a spinster sister, a statistical laird, a rural 
clergyman of the Presbyterian kirk, and a brother, a 
veteran officer on half-pay ; and on his return they were 
to be published under the title of Pav^s Letters, 

From the field of Waterloo, he writes — " The more 
ghastly tokens (rf carnage are now removed, the bodies 
both of men and horses being either burned or buried ; 
but all the ground is still torn with the shot and shells, 
and covered with cartridges, old hats, and shoes, and 
various relics of the fray which the peasants have not 
thought worth removing." 

When in Paris he saw a grand military spectacle, 
about 20,000 Russians pass in review before the Emperor 
of Eussia, the King of Prussia, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Many of the English nobility welcomed him with 
cordial satisfaction, and he was introduced to the Em- 
peror Alexander and the Duke of .Wellington. His 
Grace treated him then, and ever afterwards, with a 
kindness and confidence which Scott often said he con- 
sidered as ''the highest distinction of his life." He 
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returned home by way of Brighton and London, and 
when in the metropolis had the last meeting with Lord 
Byron. 

On lea\-ing London he visited the castles of War- 
wick and Kenilworth. A night was spent at Sheffield ; 
and early next morning Scott sallied forth to provide 
himself with a planter's knife of the most complex con- 
trivance and finished workmanship. Having secured one 
to his mind, and which for many years afterwards was 
liis constant pocket-companion, he wrote his name on a 
card, ** Walter Scott, Abbotsford," and directed it to ^ 
engnived on the handle. On his mentioning this acqui- 
sition at breakfast, one of his companions, Mr. John 
Scott, expressed his desire to equip himself in like ^Eishion, 
and was directed to the shop accordingly. When he had 
purchased a similar knife, and produced his name in 
turn for the engraver, the master-cutler eyed the signa- 
ture for a moment, and exclaimed — '* Well, I hope your 
ticket may serve me in as good stead as another Mr. 
Scott's has just done. Upon my word, one of my best 
men. an honest fellow from the North, went out of his 
senses when he saw it — ^he offered me a week's work if 
I wQuld let him keep it to himself — and I took him at 
his word." Scott used to talk of this as one of the most 
gratifying compliments he ever received in his literary 
capacity. 

During his absence from Abbotsford his wife had 
had the tiny drawing-room of the cottage fitted up with 
new chintz furniture ; every thing had been set out in 
the best style, and she and her girls had been looking 
forward to the pleasure which they supposed the little 
surprise of the arrangements would give him. He was 
received in the spruce fresh room, set himself comfort- 
ably down in the chair prepared for him, and remained 
in the full enjoyment of his own fireside, and a return 
to his family circle, without the least consciousness that 
any change had taken place, until Mrs. Scott's patience 
could hold out no longer, and his attention was expressly 
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called to it. The vexation he showed at having caused 
such a disappointment was amiably characteristic, and 
in the course of the evening he every now and' then 
threw out some word of admiration to re-console 
" mammal 

The day after his arrival at home he remarked to a 
friend — " He might now say he had seen and conversed 
with all classes, from the palace to the cottage, and in- 
cluding every conceivable shade of science and ignorance 
—but that he had never felt awed or abashed except in 
the presence of one man — the Duke of Wellington, who 
possessed every one mighty quality of the mind in a 
higher degree than any other man did, or had ever 
done. He beheld in him a great soldier and a great 
statesman — the greatest of each." When it was sug- 
gested that the Duke, on his part, saw before him a 
great poet and novelist, he smiled, and said, "What 
would the Duke of Wellington think of a few hits of 
novels, which perhaps he had never read, and for which 
the strong probability is that he would not care a six- 
pence if he had." Scott never considered any amount 
of literary distinction as entitled to be spoken of in the 
same breath with mastery in the higher departments of 
practical life — ^least of all, with the glory of a first-rate 
captain. To have done things worthy to be written was 
in his eyes a dignity to which no man made any approach 
who had only written things worthy to be read. He 
betrayed painful uneasiness when his works were alluded 
to as reflecting honour on the age that had produced 
Watt's improvement of the steam-engine, and the safety- 
lamp of Sir Humphry Davy. 

Two years later, when Washington Irving visited 
Scott, he walked with him to a quarry where the 
work-people were employed. " The face of the hum- 
blest dependent," Irving says, "brightened at his 
approach — all paused from their labour to have a 
pleasant * crack wi' the laird.' Among the rest was a 
tall straight old fellow, with a healthful complexion and 
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silver h^rs, and a small ronnd-ciowned white hat. He 
had been about to shoulder a hod, but paused, and 
stood looking at Scott with a slight sparkling of his 
blue eye as if waiting his turn ; for the old fellow knew 
he was a favourite. Scott accosted him in an affable 
tone, and asked for a pinch of swiS. The old man 
drew forth a horn snuff-box. ' Hoot, man,' said Scott, 
'not that old mulL Where's the bonnie French one 
that I brought you from Paris T * Troth, your honour,' 
replied the old fellow, 'sic a mull as that is nae for 
week-days.' On leaving the quarry Scott informed me 
that, when absent at Paris, he had purchased several 
trifling articles as presents for his dependents, and, 
among others, the gay snuff-box in question, which was 
so carefully reserved for Sundays by the veteran. * It 
was not so much the value of the gifts,' said he, ' that 
pleased them, as the idea that the laird should tldnk of 
them when so far away.' " 

One more incident of this return — ^it was told to 
Lockhart by Scott some years afberwards, with gravity 
and even sadness. " The last of my chargers," he said, 
" was a high-spirited and very handsome one, by name 
Daisy, all over white ; without a speck, and with such a 
mane as Eubens delighted to paint. He had, among 
other good qualities, one always particularly valuable in 
my case, that of standing like a rock to be mounted. 
When he was brought to the door after I came home 
from the Continent, instead of signifying by the usual 
tokens that he was pleased to see his master, he 
looked askant at me like a devil ; and when I put my 
foot in the stirrup he reared bolt upright, and I fell to 
the ground rather awkwardly. The experinient was 
repeated twice or thrice, always with the same result 
It occurred to me that he might have taken some 
capricious dislike to my dress ; and Tom Purdie, who 
always falls heir to the white hat and green jacket, and 
so forth, when Mrs. Scott has made me discard a set of 
garments, was sent for, to try whether these habiliments 
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would produce him a similar reception from his old 
friend Daisy : but Daisy allowed Tom to back him with 
all manner of gentleness. The thing was inexplicable, 
— but he had certainly taken some part of my conduct 
in high dudgeon and disgust ; and after trying him 
again, at the interval of a week, I was obliged to part 
with Daisy — ^and wars and rumours of wars being over, 
I resolved thenceforth to . have done with such dainty 
blood. I now stick to a good sober cob." Somebody 
suggested that Daisy might have considered himself as 
ill-used by being left at home when the laird went on his 
journey. " Ay," said he, " these creatures have many 
thoughts of their own, no doubt, that we can never 
penetrate. Then, laughing, " Troth," said he, " may-be 
some bird had whispered Daisy that I had been to see 
the grand reviews at Paris on a little scrag of a Cossack, 
while my own gallant trooper was left behind bearing 
Peter and the post-bag to Melrose." 

A few days after Scott's return to Abbotsford he 
wrote to Mr. Morritt — "The contrast of this quiet 
bird's nest of a place with the late scene of confusion 
and mffitaiy splendour which I have witnessed, is some- 
thing of a stunning nature — and for the first five or 
six days I have been content to fold my hands and 
saunter up and down in a sort of indolent and stupified 
tranquillity, my only attempt at occupation having gone 
no farther than pruning a young tree now and then. 
Yesterday, however, and to-day, I began, from necessity, 
to prune verses, and have been correcting proofs of my 
little attempt at a ,poem on Waterloo. It will be out 
this week, and you shall have a copy by the Carlisle 
coach, which pray judge favourably, and remember it is 
not always the grandest actions which are best adapted 
for the arts of poetry and painting. Out of my Field 
of Waterloo has sprung an odd wild sort of thing, which I 
intend to finish separately, and call it the Dance of Death" 

The poem of the Field of Waterloo was published 
before the end of October ; the profits of the first edi- 
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lion being the aathor's contribadon to the fond raised 
fijF the relief of the widows and children €i the soldiers 
^hm in battle. This piece appears to hare disappointed 
those m«>st disposed to srmpathiae with the aathor*s 
views and feelings. The descent is indeed heavj from 
his B*inn':<l:'rurn to his JTaferlw ; the presence, or allbnt 
visible reality of what his dreams cherished, seems to 
have overawed his imagination, and tamed it into a 
weak pom^iosity of movement. The poem was the first 
u[>on a subject likelv to be sufficiently hackneyed ; and, 
ha>'ing the advantage of coming ont in a small cheap 
form, it attained rapidly a measure of circulation above 
what had been reached either by Rokthy or the Lord of 
the hks. Meanwhile, the revision of FauFs Letters was 
proceeding, and Scott had almost, immediately 'on his 
return to Abbotsford, concluded his bargain for the first 
edition of a third novel, The Antiquary, to be pnblished 
also in the approaching winter. 

On the 2 2d December we find him writing to Mr. 
Morritt — " My literary occupation is getting thiou^ 
the press the Letters of Paul, of whose lucubrations 
I trust soon to send you a copy. As the observations 
of a bystander, perhaps you will find some amusement 
in them, especially as I had some channels of information 
not accessible to every one. The recess of our courts, 
which takes place to-morrow, for three weeks, will give 
me ample time to complete this job, and also the second 
volume of Triermain, which is nearly finished — a strange 
rude story, founded partly on the ancient northern 
traditions respecting the Berserkers, whose peculiar 
habits, and fits of martial frenzy, make such a figure in 
the Sagas. I shall then set myself seriously to the 
Antiquary, of which I have only a very general sketch 
at present ; but when once I get my pen to the paper, 
it will walk fast enough. I am sometimes tempted to 
leave it alone, and try whether it will not write as well 
without the assistance of my head as with it. A hope- 
ful prospect for the reader." 
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Tn January 1816 were published Pav^s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk, of which we need not now say more than 
that they were received with lively curiosity, and general, 
though not vociferous, applause. The first edition of 
6000 copies was followed in the course of the next two or 
three years by a second and a third, amounting together 
to 3000 more. The popularity of the novelist was at 
its height ; and this admitted, if not avowed, specimen 
of Scott's prose must have been perceived by all who 
had any share of discrimination to flow from the same 
pen. 

Early in May appeared the novel of The Antiquary. 
Scott, in writing to a friend, tells him — " It is not so 
interesting as its predecessors — the period did not admit 
of so much romantic situation. But it has been more 
fortunate than many of them in the sale, for 6000 went 
off in the first six days, and it is now at press again ; 
which is very flattering to the unknown author." In 
another letter, he says — " It wants the romance of 
Waverley, and the adventure of Guy Mannering ; and yet 
there is some salvation about it, for if a man will paint 
from nature, he will be likely to amuse those who are 
daily looking at it." 

Tlie Antiqaaiij attained popularity not inferior to Guy 
Mannering, and it was the author's chief favourite among 
his novels. We may perhaps account for this preference, 
if we recognise in the inimitable portraiture of the Laird 
of Monkbarns a quaint caricature of the founder of the 
Abbotsford Museum. This novel seems to possess, 
almost throughout, in common with its own predecessors, a 
kind of simple unsought charm, which the subsequent 
works of the series hardly reached, save in occasional 
snatches : — like them it is, in all its humbler and softer 
scenes, the transcript of actual Scottish life, as observed by 
the man himself And it will perhaps be allowed that 
he has nowhere displayed his highest art — that of skilful 
contrast — ^in greater perfection. It was in correcting the 
proof-sheets of this novel, that he first took to equip- 
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ping his chapters with mottoes of his own fabrica- 
tion. On one occasion he happened to ask John Ballan- 
tvne, who was sitting by him, to hunt for a particular 
passage in Beaumont and Fletcher. John did as he was 
bid, but did not succeed in discovering the lines. ^* Hang 
it, Johnnie," cried Scott, ^ I beheve I can make a motto 
sooner than you will find one." He did so accordingly; 
and from that hour, whenever memory failed to suggest 
an appropriate epigraph, he had recourse to the in- 
exhaustible mines of ^ old play," or " old ballad," to 
which we owe some of the most exquisite verses that 
ever flowed from his pen. Unlike most men, whenever 
Scott neared the end of one composition, his spirits seem 
to have caught a new spring of buoyancy, and before the 
last sheet was sent from his desk, he had crowded his 
brain with the materials of another fiction. The AnHqmry 
was printed, as we have seen, in May, but by the 
beginning of April he had already opened to the Ballan- 
tynes the plan of the first Tales of my Landlord, 

The Antiquary had been published by Constable, and 
on that occasion, in addition to the ususJ stipulations, he 
had again been solicited to relieve John Ballantyne and 
Co.'s' stock to an extent which he did not find quite 
convenient ; and at all events he had of late shown 
a considerable reluctance to employ that firm as printers. 
It was determined accordingly to offer the risk and half 
profits of the first edition of another new novel, or 
rather collection of novels, not to Messrs. Constable, 
but to Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street, and Mr. Black- 
wood, who was then Murray's agent in Scotland. It 
was at the same time resolved, partly because Scott 
wished to try another experiment on the public sagacity, 
and also undoubtedly from the wish to spare Constable's 
feelings, that the title- page of the Tales of my Landlord 
should not bear the magical words " by the author of 
Waverley" The readiness with which Murray and 
Blackwood embraced such a proposal, as no untried 
novelist, being sane, could have dreamt of hazarding, 
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shows that neither of them had any doubt as to the 
identity of the author. They both considered the with- 
holding of the avowal of the authorship of Waverley 
on the forthcoming title-page as likely to check very 
much the first success of the book, but they were eager 
to prevent Constable's acquiring a sort of prescriptive 
right to publish for the unrivalled novelist, and willing 
to disturb Ms tenure by incurring this additional, and, as 
they thought it, wholly unnecessary risk. 

On the 1st December the first series of the Tales 
of my Landlord, consisting of Old Mortality and the 
Ma^ck Dwarf appeared, and notwithstanding the blank 
character of the title-page, the change of publishers, 
and the attempt which had certainly been made to vary 
the style both of delineation and of language, all doubts 
whether they were or were not from the same hand as 
IFaverley;hsLd vanished before the lapse of a week. The 
enthusiasm of their reception was great among the highest 
literary circles of London. Lord Holland said, when 
Murray the publisher asked his opinion : ** Opinion ! we 
did not one of us get to bed last night — nothing slept 
but my gout." 

The tale of the Black Dwarf, however imperfect and 
unworthy, as a work of art, to be placed high in the 
catalogue of Scott's productions, derives a singular 
interest from its delineation of the dark feelings so often 
connected with physical deformity ; feelings which 
appear to have diffused their shadow over the whole 
genius of Byron, and which, but for this single picture, 
we should hardly have conceived ever to have passed 
through Scott's happier mind. All the bitter blasphemy 
of spirit which, from infancy to the tomb, swelled up in 
Byron against the nnkindness of nature,-which some- 
times perverted even his filial love into a sentiment 
of diabolical malignity ; all this black and desolate 
train of reflections must have been encountered and 
deliberately subdued by the manly parent of the Black 
Dwarf. Old Mortality, on the other hand, is remarkable 
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as the novelist's first attempt to re>populate the past 
by the power of imagination working on materials 
furnished by books. In JVav&rley he revived the fervid 
dreams of his boyhood, and drew, not from printed re- 
cords, but from artless oral narratives. In Guy Man- 
nering, and The Antiquary^ he embodied characters 
and manners familiar to his own wandering youth. But 
whenever his letters mention Old Mortality in its pro- 
gress, they represent him as strong in the confidence 
that the industry with which he had pored over a 
library of forgotten tracts would enable him to identify 
himself with the time at which they were written. 

Previous to the publication of the Tales of my Land- 
lord, Scott had written, for the Edmburgh Annual Regtster^ 
an historical sketch of the year 1814. Southey had, in 
previous years, been employed on the historical depart- 
ment of the work, but had now discontinued his services. 

During January 1817 was published, anonymously, 
Harold the Dauntless, a poem which Scott had worked at 
during previous years whenever he was not engaged with 
his other tasks. 

In a letter he says — " I hope to send you, in a couple 
of days, Harold the Dawatless, which has not turned out so 
good as I thought it would have done ... I thought 
once I should have made it something clever, but it 
turned vapid upon my imagination ; and I finished it 
at last with hurry and impatience. Nobody knows, that 
has not tried the feverish trade of poetry, how much it de- 
pends upon mood and whim. . . . The writing of good 
verses seems to depend upon something separate from the 
volition of the author. I sometimes think my fingers 
set up for themselves, independent of my head ; for 
twenty times I have begun a thing on a certain plan, 
and never in my life adhered to it (in a work of imagi- 
nation, that is) for half-an-hour together. . . I begin 
to get too old and stupid, I think, for poetry, and will 
certainly never again adventure on a grand scale." 

It is not surprising that the author should have re- 
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doubled his aversion to the notion of any more serious 
performances in verse. He had grasped an instrument 
of wider compass, and which, handled with whatever 
rapidity, seemed to reveal at every touch, treasures that 
had hitherto lain unconsciously within him. He had 
thrown off his fetters, and might well go forth, rejoicing 
in the native elasticity of his strength. 

During the winter he had been afflicted with cramp 
in the stomach, and in March he had a most violent 
attack, which broke up a small party at his house. All 
sorts of remedies were applied. At length the symptoms 
became dangerously inflammatory j and only gave way to 
very profuse bleeding and blistering. He writes — " My 
recovery was slow and tedious, from the state of exhaus- 
tion. I could neither stir for weakness and giddiness, 
nor read for dazzling in my eyes, nor listen for a whizz- 
ing sound in my ears, nor even think, for lack of the 
power of arranging my ideas." 

His chief literary labour during the summer of 1817 
was his History o/ 1815 for the Edinburgh Register, and 
he also found time to draw up the Introduction to the 
Boi'der Antiquities, a valuable essay containing large 
additions to the information previously embodied in the 
Minstrelsy. He had also projected another novel, the 
title to be Bob Boy, for which Constable had agreed to 
give £1700, and take £600 worth of John Ballantyne*s 
old stock. It was published on the 31st December 1817, 
and was welcomed as warmly as its fortunate predecessor. 

He tells us the composition was a " tough job," for 
he had struggled almost throughout with the pains of 
cramp. Calling one day on him to dun him for copy, 
James Ballantyne found him with a clean pen and a blank 
sheet before him, and uttered some rather solemn ex- 
clamation of surprise. " Ay, ay. Jemmy,'' said he, "'tis 
easy for you to bid me get on, but how the deuce can 
I make Rob Eoy's wife speak with such a curmurring 
in my guts 1 '' 

As soon as he had come within view of the com- 
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pletion of Rob Roy, he desired John Ballantyne to 
propose to Constable and Company a second series of the 
Tales of my Landlord, to be comprised, like the first, 
in four volumes, and ready for publication by "the 
King's birthday," that is, June 4th, 1818. "I have 
hungered and thirsted," he wrote, " to see the end of 
those shabby borrowings among friends ; they have all 
been wiped out except the good Duke's £400p — and I 
will not suffer either new offers of land, or anything else 
to come in the way of that clearance." 

Constable had been wounded by seeing the first 
series of the Tales of my La/ndlord published by Murray, 
and Blackwood ; and Blackwood had lately annoyed him 
much by establishing his magazine in opposition to the 
Edinburgh Review, so that he was easily worked upon to 
make a handsome offer for the second series of the TdUs 
of my Landlord, He agreed at one sweep to clean John 
Ballantyne's establishment of unsaleable rubbish to the 
amount of £5270. 

Burthened with this heavy condition, the agreement 
for the sale of 10,000 copies of the embryo series was 
signed before the end of November 1817 ; and on the 
7th January 1818 Scott wrote as follows to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, '' I have the great pleasure of enclosing the 
discharged bond which your Grace stood engaged in for 
me, and on my account. The accommodation was of 
the greatest consequence to me, as it enabled me to 
retain possession of some valuable literary property, 
which I must otherwise have suffered to be sold at a 
time when the booksellers had no money to buy it." 

The four volumes of the second series of the Taies of 
my Landlord, which were entirely occupied with the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, were published in the course of 
June. 

From the choice of localities, and the splendid 
blazoning of tragical circumstances that had left the 
strongest impression on the memory and imagination of 
every inhabitant, the reception of this tale in Edinbuigh 
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was a scene of aU-engrossing enthusiasm, such as perhaps 
was never witnessed there on the appearance of any 
other literary novelty. But the admiration and delight 
were the same all over Scotland. Never before had 
Scott seized such really noble features of the national 
character as were canonised in the person of his homely 
heroine : no art had ever devised a happier running 
contrast than that of her and her sister ; or interwoven 
a portraiture of lowly manners and simple virtues with 
more graceful delineations of polished life, or with bolder 
shadows of terror, guilt, crime, remorse, madness, and all 
the agony of the passions. 

Shortly after the publication of the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian the novelist told the Ballantynes he intended 
writing another story, to be called the Bride of Lammer- 
mooTy and to be considered as the third series of the Tales 
of my Landlord^ and he instructed John to embrace the 
first favourable opportunity of offering Constable the 
publication, on the footing of the first edition forming 
10,000 copies, but now without any stipulations con- 
nected with the unfortunate " old stock " of Ballantyne 
and Company's firm. 

Before the close of this year Scott received advice 
of the death of his wife's brother, Charles Carpenter, a 
merchant in India. Mr. Carpenter left his property, 
which amounted to about £20,000, in life-rent to Mrs. 
Scott, and the capital to Scott's children.* 

A few days after hearing of the death of Mr. Car- 
penter, he received an announcement of the Prince 
Regent's desire to confer on him the rank of Baronet. 
When he first heard of the Eegent's gracious intention 
he had signified considerable hesitation about the pru- 
dence of his accepting that accession of rank ; for it had 
not escaped his observation that such airy sounds, how- 
ever modestly people may be disposed to estimate them, 
are apt to entail in the upshot additional cost upon their 

* It was stated at the time that the amount was £40,000, but 
afterwards it was found that this estimate was an exaggerated one. 
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way of liWng, and to affect accordlDgly the plastic 
fancies, feelings, and habits of their children. 

The letter containing the offer happened to reach 
him immediately after he had heard that his wife's 
brother had bequeathed his fortune to her family ; and 
this ciirumstance induced him to wave liis scruples, 
chiefly witli a view to the professional advantage of his 
eldest son, who had by this time fixed on the life of a 
soldier. He writes — " It would be easy saying a parcel 
of line things about my contempt of rank, and so forth; 
but iiltliou'j:h I would not have gone a step out of my 
way to have asked, or bought, or begged, or borrowed 
a distinction, which to me personally will rather be 
inconvenient than otherwise, yet, coming as it does 
directly from the source of feudal honours ; and as an 
honour, I am really gratified with it ; — especially as it 
is intimated, that it is his Eoyal Highnesses pleasure to 
heat the oven for me expressly, without waiting till he 
has some new hatch of baronets ready in dough. . . . 
It will neither make me better nor worse than I feel 
myself — in fact, it will be an incumbrance rather than 
otlierwise ; but it may be of consequence to Walter, for 
the title is worth something in the army, although not 
in a learned profession. The Duke of Buccleuch and 
Scott of Harden, who, as the heads of my clan and the 
sources of my gentry, are good judges of what I ought 
to do, have both given me their earnest opinion to 
accept of an honour directly derived from the source of 
honour, and neither begged nor bought, as is the usual 
fashion. Several of my ancestors bore the title in the 
seventeenth century ; and I have no reason to be ashamed 
of my descent, so that, as a gentleman, I may stand in 
as good a footing as other new creations.** 

In the course of December 1818 he opened an important 
negotiation with Messrs. Constable, which was completed 
early in the ensuing spring. He considered himseK a for- 
tunate man when Constable, who at first offered £10,000 
for all his then existing copyrights, agreed to give for them 
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£12,000. Meeting a friend in the street, just after the 
deed had been executed, he said he wagered no man 
could guess at how large a price Constable had estimated 
his " eild kye *' (cows barren from age). The copyrights 
thus transferred were, as specified in the instrument : — 

** The said "Walter Scott, Esqr's. present share, being the entire 



copyright of 


• 


• 


• 


Waverley. 


Do. 






do. 


Ouy Mannering, 


Do. 






do. 


Antiquary. 


Do. 






do 


Rob Boy, 


Do. 






do. Tales 


of my Landlord^ 1st series. 


Do. 






do. 


do. 2d series. 


Do. 






do. 


do. 3d series. 


Do. 






do. 


Bridal of Triermaiin. 


Do. 






do. 


Harold the Dauntless, 


Do. 






do. 


Sir Tristrem, 


Do. 






do. 


Roderick Collection, 


Do. 






do. 


PauVs Letters. 


Do. 


being 


one 


-eighth of The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


Do. 


being 


one 


-half of 


The Lady of the Lake. 


Do. 


being 


one 


-half of 


Bokeby. 


Do. 


being* 


one- 


■half of 


The Lord of the Isles. 



The instrument contained a clause binding Messrs. 
Constable never to divulge the name of the author of 
Waverley during the novelist's lifetime, under a penalty 
of £2000. 

It had been Scott's purpose to spend the Easter 
vacation in London, and receive his baronetcy ; but this 
was prevented by the serious recurrence of the malady 
which so much alarmed his friends in the early part of 
1817, and which had since continued to torment him at 
intervals. He writes, " I have been ill — very ill. When 
I crawl out on Sybil Grey I am the very image of 
Death on the pale horse, lanthom-jawed, decayed in 
flesh, stooping, as if meant to eat the pony's ears, and 
unable to go above a foot-pace. But although I have 
had, and must expect, frequent relapses, yet the attacks 
are more slight, and I trust I shall mend with the good 
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weather^ One night be really did despair of himselfl 
He then called his children aboat his bed, and took 
leave of them with solemn tenderness. After giving 
them, one by one. sach advice as soited their years and 
characters, he added. "^ For myself, my dears, I am un- 
conscious of ever having done any man an injuiy, or 
omitted any fair opportunity of doing any man a benefit 
I well know that no human hfe can appear otherwise 
than weak and filthy in the eyes of GUxl : but I rely on 
the merits and intercession of our Bedeemer." He then 
laid his hands on their heads, and said, ^ Grod bless you ! 
live so that you may all hope to meet each other in a 
}>etter place hereafter. And now leave me, that I may 
turn my face to the walL" They obeyed him ; but he 
presently fell into a deep sleep; and when he awoke 
from it. after many hours, the crisis of extreme danger 
was felt by himself, and pronounced by his physician, to 
have been overcome. 

Hitherto it had always been Scott's custom to write 
his compositions with his own hands. He now for the 
first time was too ill to do this, and he dictated to others 
the greater portion of the Bride of Lammermoory all the 
Legend of Montrose, and almost the whole of IvanJM, 
Yet, when his health was fairly re-established, he dis- 
dained to avail himself of the power of dictation, which 
he had thus put to the sharpest test, but resumed, and 
for many years resolutely adhered to, the old plan of 
committing everything to paper himself When Lock- 
hart subsequently expressed his surprise that he did not 
consult his ease, and spare his eyesight at all events, 
by occasionally dictating, he answered, " I shoold as soon 
think of getting into a Sedan chair while I can use my 
legs." On the 8th April 1819 Scott wrote to Constable, 
" Yesterday I began to dictate, and did it easily and 
with comfort. This is a great point — but I must pro- 
ceed by little and little ; last night I had a slight return 
of the enemy — ^but baffled him." 

His friends, John Ballantyne and WiUiam Laidlaw 
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were his amanuenses. While in the act of dictating, 
his sufferings were often intense, and Laidlaw, beseeching 
him to stop when his audible sufferings filled every 
pause, he answered, "Nay, Willie, only see that the 
doors are fast. I would fain keep all the cry, as well as 
all the wool, to ourselves ; but as to giving over work, 
that can only be when I am in woollen.'* He lay on the 
Bofa, and often turned himself on his pillow with a groan 
of torment, but he usually continued the sentence in the 
same breath. When dialogue of peculiar animation was 
in progress, his spirit seemed to triumph altogether over 
matter; he arose from his couch and walked up and 
down the room, raising and lowering his voice, and, as 
it were, acting the parts. 

Lockhart, who visited Abbotsford about this time, 
tells us, " Though Ballantyne had warned me of a sad 
change in Scott's appearance, it was far beyond what I 
had been led to anticipate. He had lost a great deal of 
flesh — his clothes hung loose about him — his coun- 
tenance was meagre, haggard, and of the deadliest 
yellow of the jaundice, and his hair, which a few weeks 
before had been but slightly sprinkled with grey, was 
now almost literally snow-white. His eye, however, 
retained its fire unquenched ; indeed, it seemed to have 
gained in brilliancy from the new languor of the other 
features ; and he received us with all the usual cordiality, 
and even with little perceptible diminishment in the 
sprightliness of his manner. He sat at the table while 
we dined, but partook only of some rice pudding ; and 
after the cloth was drawn, while sipping his toast and 
water, pushed round the bottles in his old style, and talked 
with easy cheerfulness of the stout battle he had fought, 
and which he now seemed to consider as won. * One day 
there was,' he said, *when I certainly began to have 
great doubts whether the mischief was not getting at 
my mind — and I'll tell you how I tried to re-assure 
myself on that score. I was quite unfit for anything like 
original composition; but I thought if I could turn 
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an old Geiman ballad I had been reading into decent 
rhMnes, I might dismiss my worst apprehendons. I 
then dictated to my daughter Sophia 'The Noble 
Moringer/ " 

On the 11th of May Scott returned to Edinburgh, 
and was present next day at the opening of the Court 
of Session. All who saw him were much struck with 
the lamentable change which illness had produced in his 
api>earance. He was now unable to be constant in at- 
tendance at the clerk's table, and when the third series 
(if the Tales of my Landlord came out he was known to 
1)e confined to bed, and the book was received amidst 
the deep and general impression that it would be the 
last of that parentage. 

The Bride of Lammermoor^ and the Legend of Montrose 
Avould have been read with indulgence had they needed 
it ; for the painful circumstances under which they must 
have been produced were known wherever a newspaper 
found its way ; but save, perhaps, in numerous typical 
errors arising of necessity from the author's inability 
to correct any proof-sheets, no one over affected to per- 
ceive in either tale the slightest symptom of his 
maladv.* 

James Ballantyne, on his death-bed, gave the follow- 
ing particulars of the composition of this work. He 
says — " The book was not only written, but published, 
before "Mr. Scott was able to rise from his bed ; and he 
assured me, that when it was first put into his hands in 
a complete shape, he did not recollect one single inci- 
dent, character, or conversation it contained ! He did 
noo desire me to understand, nor did I understand, that 
his illness had erased from his memory the original 
incidents of the story, with which he had been acquainted 

* By this time the surmise that Scott was the aathor of the 
AVaverley Novels almost anjounted to certainty ; and although not 
publicly acknowledged to be so, little doubt existed in the minds 
of most readers that the Great Unknown and Sir "Walter Scott were 

identical. 
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from his boyhood. These remained rooted where they 
had ever been ; or, to speak more explicitly, he remem- 
bered the general facts of the existence of the father 
and mother, of the son and daughter, of the rival lovers, 
of the compulsory marriage, and the attack made by the 
bride upon the hapless bridegroom, with the general 
catastrophe of the whole. All these things he recol- 
lected, just as he did before he took to his bed ; but he 
literally recollected nothing else : — not a single character 
woven by the romancer, not one of the many scenes and 
points of humour, nor anything with which he was con- 
nected as the writer of the work. * For a long time,' 
he said, * I felt myself very uneasy in the course of my 
reading, lest I should be startled by meeting something 
altogether glaring and fantastic. However, I recollected 
that you had been the printer, and I felt sure that you 
would not have permitted anything of this sort to 
pass.' " 

On the 5 th of May Scott received intelligence of the 
death of the Duke of Buccleucli, which had occurred at 
Lisbon on the 20th of April. He was deeply affected, 
for he had always looked on the Duke as the head of 
his clan, and for many years they had lived in the 
closest intimacy. The death of this nobleman, which 
left the influence of his house in abeyance, appears to 
have determined Scott to renounce all notions of altering 
his professional position. He made an attempt during 
the autumn of 1816 to exchange his seat at the clerk's 
table for one on the Bench of the Scotch Court of 
Exchequer ; he let the matter drop after applying to 
the Duke for his influence, and receiving a reply in which 
the Duke expressed his warmest anxiety to serve him, 
but referred to private matters which rendered it incon- 
sistent with his feelings to interfere at the time in ques- 
tion with the distribution of Crown patronage. The 
Duke, shortly before his death, having heard that one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer at Edinburgh meant 
speedily to resign, instructed his secretary to write and 
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urge on Scott the propriety of renewing his application 
for a seat on that bench ; which, however, Scott refused 
to do. There were several reasons for this abstinence ; 
the principal was, his reluctance to interfere with the 
claims of an old friend. He also appears to have thought 
that the rank of Clerk of Session was more compatible 
than that of a Supreme Judge, with the habits of a 
literary man, who was perpetually publishing, and whose 
writings were generaUy of the imaginative order. 

In 1819, Scott's eldest son, Walter, now eighteen 
years of age, left Abbotsford to join the 18th Eegiment 
of Hussars, then stationed at Cork, in which he had 
received a commission as Cornet. Walter had scarcely 
ever slept a night under any other than the parental 
roof, until this separation occurred; and for several 
years he had been his father's daily companion in his 
out-of-door occupations and amusements. The parting 
was a painful one ; but Scott's ambition centered in the 
heir of his name, and instead of fruitless repinings and 
lamentings, he henceforth made it his constant business 
to keep up such a frank correspondence with the young 
man as might enable himself to exert over him, when at 
a distance, the gentle influence of kindness, experience, 
and wisdom. 

The following are a few extracts from Scott's letters 
to his son, and they give us an insight into the personal 
character and temper of the writer : — 

" The girls were very dull after you left us ; indeed, 
the night you went away Anne had hysterics which 
lasted some time. Charles also was down in the mouth, . 
and papa and mamma a little grave and dejected. I 
would not have you think yourself of too great import- 
ance neither, for the greatest personages are not always 
long missed, and to make a bit of a parody — 

* Down falls the rain, up gets the sun, 
Just as if Walter were not gone ! * 

We comfort ourselves with the hope that you are to be 
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happy in the occupation you have chosen, and in your 
new society. Let me know if there are any well- 
informed men among them, though I don't expect you 
to find out that for some time. Be civil to all, tiU you 
can by degrees find out who are really best deserving." 
" Your outfit will be an expensive matter ; but once 
settled, it will be fairly launching you into life in the 
way you wished, and I trust you will see the neces- 
sity of prudence and a gentleman-like economy, which 
consists chiefly in refusing oneself trifling indulgences 
until we can easily pay for them." . . . "I shall be 
curious to know how you like your brother officers, and 
how you dispose of your time. The drills and riding- 
school will of course occupy much of your mornings for 
some time. I trust, however, you will keep in view 
drawing, languages, etc. It is astonishing how far even 
balf-an-hour a day, regularly bestowed on one subject, 
will carry a man in making himself master of it. The 
habit of dawdling away time is easily acquired, and so 
is that of putting every moment either to use or to 
amusement. You will not be hasty in forming inti- 
macies with any of your brother officers until you observe 
which of them are most generally respected, and likely 
to prove most creditable friends. It is seldom that the 
people who put themselves hastily forward to please are 
those most worthy of being known. At the same time 
you will take care to return all civility which is off'ered, 
with readiness and frankness. There is no occasion to 
let any one see what you exactly think of him ; and it 
is the less prudent, as you will find reason, in all pro- 
bability, to change your opinion more than once. . . . 
" Let me know about your mess. To drink hard is 
none of your habits, but even drinking what is caUed 
a certain quantity every day hurts the stomach, and, by 
hereditary descent, yours is delicate. I am sorry, and 
ashamed to say for your warning, that the habit of 
drinking wine, so much practised when I was a young 
man, occasioned, I am convinced, many of my cruel 
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stomach complaints. You had better drink a bottle of 
wine on any particular occasion than sit and soak and 
sipple at an English pint every day." " In every point 
of \iew field sports are preferable to the indoors' amuse- 
ment of a billiard-table, which is too often the lounging- 
place for idle young officers, where there is nothing to 
be got but a habit of throwing away time, and an 
acquaintance with the worst society — ^I mean at public 
bilUard-rooms — ^for unquestionably the game itself is a 
pretty one when practised among gentlemen, and not 
made a constant habit o£ But public billiard-tables are 
almost always the resort of black-legs and sharpers." 

'^ I hope the French and Crerman are attended to ; 
please to mention in your next letter what you are read- 
ing, and in what languages. The hours of youth, my 
dear Walter, are too precious to be spent all in gaiety. 
We must lay up in that period when our spirit is active, 
and our memory strong, the stores of information which 
are not only to facilitate our progress through life, but 
to amuse and interest us in our later stage of existence. 
I very often think what an unhappy person I should 
have been, if I had not done sometiiing more or less 
towards improving my understanding when I was at your 
age j and I never reflect, without severe self-condemna- 
tion, on the opportunities of acquiring knowledge which 
I either trifled with, or altogether neglected. I hope 
you will be wiser than I have been, and experience less 
of that self-reproach." 

Towards the winter of 1819 there prevailed a spirit 
of alarming insubordination among the mining popula- 
tion of Northumberland, and the weavers of the west of 
Scotland ; and during November and December Scott's 
chief daily care was the raising a company of sharp- 
shooters among his own immediate neighbours. The 
project fell to the ground in consequence of the Govern- 
ment ultimately declining to take on itself any part of 
the expense. 

He had again intended to proceed to London and 
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receive his baronetcy, but as that affair had been post- 
poned at Easter by his own illness, so at Christmas it 
was again obliged to be put off in consequence of a heavy 
series of domestic afflictions. Within one week he lost 
his mother, an uncle, and an aunt. 

Scott, in a letter to a friend, says of his mother : — 
" She was a strict economist, which she said enabled her 
to be liberal ; out of her little income of about £300 a 
year she bestowed at least a third in well-chosen chari- 
ties, and with the rest lived like a gentlewoman, and 
even with hospitality more general than seemed to suit 
her age ; yet I could never prevail on her to accept of 
any assistance." 

On the 1 8th of December, in the midst of these accu- 
mulated troubles, the romance of Ivanhoe made its appear 
ance. The original intention was to bring out Ivanhoe 
as the production of a new hand, and, to assist this 
impression, the work was printed in a size and manner 
unlike the preceding ones ; but Constable, when the day 
of publication approached, remonstrated against this 
experiment, and it was accordingly abandoned. 

As a work of art, Ivanhoe is perhaps the first of all 
Scott's efforts, whether in prose or in verse ; nor have 
the strength and splendour of his imagination been dis- 
played to higher advantage than in some of the scenes 
of this romance. Perhaps no reader who is capable 
of thoroughly comprehending the author's Scotch char- 
acter and Scotch dialogue will ever place even Ivanhoe, 
as a work of genius, on the same level with Waverley, 
Guy Mannering, or the Heart of Mid-Lothian. The intro- 
duction of the charming Jewess and her father originated 
in a conversation that Scott held with his friend Mr. 
Skene during the severest season of his bodily sufferings. 
Mr. Skene, sitting by his bedside and trying to amuse 
him as well as he could in the intervals of pain, happened 
to touch on the subject of the Jews, as he had observed 
them when he spent some time in Germany in his youth. 
Their situation had naturally made a strong impression; 
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for in those days they retained their own dress and man- 
ners entire, and were treated with considerable austerity 
by their Christian neighbours, being still locked up at 
night in their own quarter, the Ghetto, by great gates. 
Mr. Skene, partly in seriousness, but partly from the 
mere wish to turn Scott's mind at the moment upon 
something that might occupy and divert it, suggested 
that a group of Jews would be an interesting feature if 
he could contrive to bring them into his next novel 
Upon the appearance of Ivanhoe, Scott reminded Mr. 
Skene of this conversation, and said, "You will find 
this book owes not a little to your German remini- 
scences.'' The publication of Ivanhoe marks the most 
brilliant epoch in Scott's history as the literary favourite 
of his contemporaries. With the novel which he nesA 
put forth, the immediate sale of these works began gradu- 
ally to decline. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Visit to London — Baronetcy — Portrait by Lawrence, and Bust by 
Chantrey — Professor Wilson — Purchase of Land — Domestic Life 
at Abbotsford, and in Edinburgh — Publication of the Monastery 
— The Abbot — Kenilworth — Lives of the Novelists — and the 
Pirate — Presidency of the Royal Society of Edinburgh — Letters 
to youngest son Charles — Publication oif Halidon Hill — and the 
Fortunes of Nigel — George IV. in Edinburgh — Death of William 
Erskine — Mons Meg — Melrose Abbey. 

1820-1822.— Age, 49-61. 

At the rising of his Court, on the 12th of March 1820, 
Scott proceeded to London for the purpose of receiving 
his baronetcy, which he had been prevented from doing 
in the spring of the preceding year by his own iUness, 
and again at Christmas by accumulated family affictions. 
One of his first visitors was Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who stated that the King had resolved to adorn 
the great gallery, then in progress at Windsor Castle, 
with portraits from his studio of his Majesty's most 
distinguished contemporaries. The reigning monarchs 
of Europe, and their chief ministers and generals, had 
already sat for this purpose : on the same walls the 
King desired to see exhibited the likenesses of his own 
subjects who had attained the highest honours of litera- 
ture and science, and it was the royal pleasure that this 
series should commence with Walter Scott. Several 
years afterwards Lawrence said that in his opinion the two 
greatest men he had paiuted were the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Walter Scott, and it was odd that they both 
chose usually the same hour for sitting — seven in the 
morning. 
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Chantrey embraced this opportunity of conveying to 
Scott, through Mr. Allan Cunningham, a long-cherished 
ambition of modelling his head; and Scott at once 
assented to the flattering proposal " It was about nine 
in the morning," says Mr. Cunningham, " that I sent in 
my card to him — it had not been gone a minute when I 
heard a quick heavy step coming, and in he came, 
holding out both hands, as was his custom, and saying, 
as he pressed mine — * Allan Cunningham, I am glad 
to see you.' I said something about the pleasure I felt 
in touching the hand that had charmed me so much. 
He waved his hand, and with one of his comic smiles, 
said — * Ay, and a big brown hand it is.' I was a little 
abashed at first : Scott saw it, and soon put me at my 
ease ; he had the power — I had almost called it the art, 
but art it was not— of winning one's heart and restoring 
one's confidence beyond any man I ever met." 

Allan Cunningham, being about to leave town, called 
to bid Scott farewell, when he found him in court dress, 
preparing to kiss hands at the levee on being gazetted 
as baronet. " He seemed anything but at his ease," says 
Cunningham, " in that strange attire ; he was like one 
in armour — the stiff cut of the coat — ^the large shining 
buttons and buckles — the lace ruflfles — the queue — the 
sword, and the cocked hat, formed a picture at which I 
could not forbear smiling. He surveyed himself in the 
glass for a moment, and burst into a hearty laugh. ' 
Allan,' he said, ' Allan, what creatures we must make 
of ourselves in obedience to Madame Etiquette ! See'st 
thou not, I say, what a deformed thief this fashion is ? 
how giddily she turns about all the hotbloods between 
fourteen and five-and -thirty f * 

Scott's baronetcy was not conferred on him owing to 
any ministerial suggestion, but by the king personally, 
and of his own unsolicited motion ; and when the poet 
kissed his hand he said to him — " I shall always reflect 

* Much ado about Nothing, Act III. scene 3. 
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with pleasure on Sir Walter Scott's having been the 
first creation of my reign." 

Although during his sojourn in London Scott ex- 
perienced in its fullest measure the enthusiasm of all 
ranks of his acquaintance, he longed to escape from the 
noise and bustle, and to get back to the north, and to 
his ordinary course of life. He writes — " I hope to 
leave London on the 30th of March, and shall hasten back 
with great delight to my own household gods, for I find 
I cannot bear late hours and great society so well as 
formerly ; and yet it is a fine thing to hear politics 
talked of by ministers of state, and war discussed by the 
Duke of Wellington ... I have seen most of my 
old friends, who are a little the worse for the wear, like 
myself. A five years' march down the wrong side of the 
hill tells more than ten on the right side. Our good 
friends here are kind as kind can be ... I have 
been much feted here, as usual, and had a very quiet 
dinner at Mr. Arbuthnot's yesterday with the Duke of 
Wellington, where Walter heard the great Lord in all his 
glory talk of war and Waterloo." 

While Scott remained in London the Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh became 
vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Brown ; and among 
others who offered themselves as candidates to fill it was 
John Wilson, the author of the Isle of Palms. He was 
opposed in the Town-Council (who are the patrons of most 
of the Edinburgh Chairs), on various pretences, but solely 
in fact, on party grounds, certain humorous political 
pieces having much exacerbated the Whigs of the North 
against him ; and Lockliart therefore wrote to Scott, 
requesting him to interest the Tory ministers in Wilson's 
behalf. Sir Walter did so, and Wilson's canvass was 
successful. 

Scott reached home late in April, and on the 29th of 
that month he gave to Lockhart the hand of his daughter 
Sophia. 

The " Great Unknown " was now at the height of 

M 
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his fame and prosperity. His society was courted by 
whatever England could show of emineiice. His works 
were the daily mental food not only of his countiymen, 
but of all educated Europe. He considered himself, and 
was considered by all about him, as rapidly consolidating 
a large fortune. The annual profits of his works had, 
for several years, been not less than £10,000. His 
domains were rapidly increasing, and his castle was 
rising. His one ruling ambition, resulting irom his fond- 
ness for ancient lore and chivalry, was now apparently 
being realised in the foundation of an honoured family, 
rich in the possession of a baronial castle and estates. 

His first purchase at Abbotsford, as we have before 
stated, was a small house and about 150 acres of land; 
but he bought one patch of land after another, until in 
1816 the estate had accumulated to 700 acres. The 
property all about his original farm had been in the 
hands of various small holders, who were sharp enough 
to understand ere long that their neighbour could with 
difficulty resist any temptation that might present itself 
in the shape of an offer of more acres ; and thus he pro- 
ceeded bujdng up lot after lot of unimproved ground at 
extravagant prices, his " appetite increasing by what it 
fed on," while the ejected yeomen set themselves down 
elsewhere to fatten at their leisure upon the profits, most 
commonly the anticipated profits, of the Scotch novels. 

During the autumn of 1817 he concluded a negotia- 
tion with a neighbouring landowner for the purchase of 
an addition to his estate of more consequence than 
any he had hitherto made, and became, for £10,000, 
proprietor of lands on which there had recently been 
erected a substantial mansion-house, fitted in all points 
for the accommodation of a genteel fanuly. This cir- 
cumstance offered an inducement which much quickened 
Scott's zeal for completing his arrangement. He now 
saw the means of securing for himself henceforth the 
advantage of being in the immediate neighbourhood of 
one of the chief companions of his youth, Captain Adam 
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Fergusson, who was at home on half-pay, and who had 
often expressed a hope of finding some sheltered cottage 
upon the Tweed within a walk of Abbotsford. On 
completing this purchase, Scott writes to John Ballan- 
tyne : — " I have closed with Usher for his beautiful 
patrimony, which makes me a great laird. I am afraid 
the people will take me up for coining. Indeed, these 
novels, while their attractions last, are something like 
it." To another friend he writes: — "I have considerably 
enlarged my domains since I wrote you, by the purchase 
of a beautiful farm adjacent. The farmhouse, which is 
new and excellent, I have let to Adam Fergusson and 
his sisters. We will be within a pleasant walk of each 
other, and hope to end our lives, as they began, in each 
other's society. There is a beautiful brook, with rem- 
nants of natural wood, which would make Soffcfield rival 
Abbotsford, but for the majestic Tweed. I am in treaty 
for a field or two more, one of which contains the only 
specimen of a Peel-house or defensive residence of a small 
proprietor, which remains in this neighbourhood. It is 
an orchard, in the hamlet of Damick, to which it gives 
a most picturesque effect." 

In another letter, he says : — " As my circumstances 
stand, immediate revenue is much less my object than 
the real improvement of the property, which amuses me 
besides. Our wants are amply supplied by my £1600 
a-year official income ; nor have we a wish or a motive 
to extend our expenses beyond that of the decencies and 
hospitality of our station in life, so that any other sources 
remain for buying land in future, or improving what we 
have. No doubt Abbotsford, in maintaining our estab- 
lishment during the summer, may be reckoned £150 or 
£200 saved on what we must otherwise buy, and if we 
could arrange to have mutton and beef occasionally from 
the farm in winter, it would be a still greater saving.'* 

On the 27th of September, 1 81 9, he writes to his eldest 
son : — ^** I am trying a sort of bargain with neighbour 
Nicol Milne at present. He is very desirous of parting 
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with his estate of Faldonside, and if he will be contented 
with a reasonable price, I am. equally desirous to be the 
purchaser. I conceive it will come to about £30,000 at 
loast. I will not agree to give a penny more ; andl 
think that sum is probably £2000 and more above the 
marketable value. But then it lies extremely convenient 
for us, and would, joined to Abbotsford, make a very 
gentleman-like property, worth at least £1800 or £2000 
a-ycar. I can command about £10,000 of my own, and 
if I l>e spared life and health, I should not fear rubbing 
off the rest of the price, as Nicol is in no hurry for 
payment. As you wiU succeed me in my landed pro- 
perty, I think it right to communicate my views to you. 
I am much moved by the prospect of getting at about 
£2000 or £3000 worth of marie, which lies on Milne's 
side of the loch, but which can only be drained on my 
side, so that he can make no use of it ; this would make 
the lands of Abbotsford worth 40s. an acre over-head, 
excepting the sheep farm. I am sensible I might dispose 
of my money to more advantage, but probably to none 
which, in the long run, would be better for you — cer- 
tainly to none which would be productive of so much 
pleasure to myself. The woods are thriving, and it 
would be easy, at a trifling expense, to restore Faldon- 
side loch, and stock it with fish. In fact, it would 
require but a small dam-head. By means of a little 
judicious planting, added to what is already there, the 
estate miglit be rendered one of the most beautifiil in 
this part of Scotland. Such are my present plans, my 
dear boy, having as much your future welfare and profit in 
view as the immediate gratification of my own wishes." 
Again, on the 31st of May 1820, he addresses his son: 
— " I have bought the land adjoining to the Bumfoot 
cottage, so that we may now march with the Duke of 
Buccleuch all the way round that course. It cost me 
£2300, but there is a great deal of valuable fir planting, 
which you may remember ; fine roosting for black game. 
Still I think it is £200 too dear, but Mr. Laidlaw tihinks 
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it can be made worth the money, and it rounds the 
property off very handsomely." 

Much of the estate was little better than waste 
moorland, but Scott took pains in having it improved, 
and planted here and there with trees, so as to produce 
a picturesque effect. His house also, which was at first 
small, was gradually altered and enlarged, until at last 
there was a stately mansion fit for the residence of a 
peer of the realm. During the progress of the building, 
he wrote to a friend: — "I expect to get some decorations 
from the old Tolbooth of Edinburgh, particularly the 
copestones of the doorway, or lintels, as we call them, 
and a niche or two — one very handsome indeed. The 
proposed addition to our cottage will give me, first, a 
handsome boudoir, in which I intend to place the cast of 
Shakspeare, from the monumental effigy at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. This opens into the little drawing-room, to 
which it serves as a chapel of ease ; and on the other 
side to a handsome dining parlour of 27 feet by 18, with 
three windows to the north and one to the south, the 
last to be Gothic and filled with stained glass. Besides 
these commodities, there is a small conservatory or 
green-house, and a study for myself, which we design to 
fit up with ornaments from Melrose Abbey." Again he 
writes : — " I am now anxious to complete Abbotsford. 
I am quite feverish about the armoury. I have two 
pretty complete suits of armour, one Indian one, and a 
cuirassier's, with boots, casque, etc., many helmets, cors- 
lets, and steel caps, swords and poniards without end, 
and about a dozen of guns, ancient and modem. I have 
besides two or three battle-axes and maces, pikes and 
targets, a Highlander's accoutrement complete, a great 
variety of branches of horns, pikes, bows and arrows, 
and the clubs and creases of Indian tribes. I have reason 
to be proud of the finishing of my castle, for even of the 
tower, for which I trembled, not a stone has been shaken 
by the late terrific gale, which blew a roof clean off in 
the neighbourhood." 
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Abbotsford was now seldom without visitors. Scott's 
writings were so widely read, and had cast such a speU 
around Scotland, and the border country in particular, 
that all who had command of time and money found one 
of their chief pleasures in life in visiting the scene over 
which he had woven so romantic a web. Rarely did a 
foreigner of any eminence visit these shores without 
journeying northwards and succeeding in obtaining a 
personal interview with Scott. Abbotsford being near 
the highway, and within three miles of Melrose Abbey, 
was not frequently missed by tourists ; and whoever was 
honoured with a note of introduction to the Northern 
Magician received a hearty welcome and experienced un- 
looked-for hospitality. Most men of any distinction in 
this or other countries who visited Abbotsford generally 
stayed there at least one night, and great was their 
astonishment on finding that the most prolific writer of 
the age appeared to be generally disengaged, and ready 
to devote himself almost exclusively to their enter- 
tainment. They found him up before them in the 
morning, and engaged with the building of the house,or 
the improvement of the estate. He generally left them 
to themselves after breakfast until noon, in which interval 
he answered his letters that were very numerous, and 
wrote a chapter of his novels. At noon he was ready 
for a ride, and the whole company sallied forth, accom- 
panied by Scott's trusty servant, Tom Purdie, and faith- 
ful companions, the dogs. Every now and then a hare 
would be roused, and off the dogs would go, followed by 
the shouts of all present. In this way they would visit 
some place of interest, and return to Abbotsford in time 
for dinner, the way being enlivened by Scott's humorous 
tales, and enlivening talk and wit. When there happened 
to be only one or two visitors he would perhaps propose 
a long walk, and although from boyhood he had been 
lame, his robust frame and regular pedestrian exercise 
enabled him to tire his companions. In these excur- 
sions he was attended by his dogs. On great occasions, 
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during dinner, a stalwart bagpiper, in complete Highland 
costume appeared pacing to and fro on the green before 
the house. During the evening the ladies generally sang 
and played, and Scott would often read a little out of 
some favourite book ; he was always ready to enliven 
the party with his marvellous stock of queer stories, 
which he told with happy effect. His conversation* over- 
flowed with hearty good-humour as well as plain un- 
affected good.sense and sagacity ; but not a few persons 
affirmed that he habitually abstained from conversation 
on literary topics, and that the genius of the great poet 
and novelist rarely, if ever, revealed itself in his* talk. 
Nothing could be more unfounded. Literature engrossed, 
at all times and seasons, the greater part of his own 
interest and reflection, and there were no themes on which 
he conversed more openly or more earnestly; but he, 
when in society, Hved and spoke for the persons with 
whom he found himself surrounded, and if he did not 
always choose to enlarge upon the subjects which his 
companions for the time suggested, it was simply because 
he thought or fancied that they had selected, out of 
deference or flattery, subjects about which they really 
cared little more than they knew. When there was no 
company, and Scott could spend the day without inter- 
ruption, he would employ the morning in writing, and 
the rest of the day in the company of his workpeople. 

A visitor to Abbotsford, who was in the secret of the 
Waverley Novels, spoke to Scott on his being harassed 
with lion-hunters, and on the number of hours he spent 
daily in the company of his workpeople : he also ex- 
pressed, during one of their walks, his wonder that Scott 
should ever be able to write books at all while in the 
country. " I know," he said, " that you contrive to get 
a few hours in your own room, but that may do for the 
mere penwork, but when is it that you think?" "0," 
said Scott, " I lie simmering over things for an hour or 
so before I get up^-and there's the time I am dressing 
to overhaul my half-sleeping, half-waking prqjet de 
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chapitre — and when I get the paper before me it commonly 
runs off pretty easily. Besides, I often take a doze in the 
plantations, and while Tom marks out a dyke or a drain 
as I have directed, one's fancy may be running its ain 
riggs in some other world." 

In order to attend to his duties as Clerk of Session he 
had to Reside, as we have before said, some months 
every year in Edinburgh. He gave great dinners as 
often as any other private gentleman in the city, but 
very rarely accompanied his wife and daughter to the 
evening assemblies. When he had no dinner engage- 
ment he frequently devoted a few hours to the theatre ; 
still more frequently, when the weather was fine, and 
still more to his own satisfaction, he drove out with 
some of his family, or a single friend, in an open 
carriage. He invariably dined at home on Sundays, 
and usually some friends were then with him, but never 
any one with whom he stood on ceremony. These were 
the most agreeable of his entertainments. He went into 
the room rubbing his hands, his face bright and gleesome 
like a boy arriving at home from the holidays ; his dogs 
gambolling about his heels. The sound of music, even 
of any sacred music except psalm singing, would be con- 
sidered indecorous in the streets of Edinburgh on a 
Sunday night ; so upon these occasions the harp was 
silent. To make amends, after tea in the drawing-room, 
Scott usually read some favourite author for the amuse- 
ment of his little circle, or others did so at his request 
He himself read aloud poetry with great simplicity, 
depth, and effect. The authors most frequently resorted 
to were, Shakspeare, Dryden, Johnson, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Crabbe, and Baillie. In those days Byron was 
pouring out his spirit fresh and fuU ; and when a new 
piece from his hand appeared, it was sure to be read by 
Scott the following Sunday evening. 

We have seen that Ivanhoe was published during 
December 1819. Scott, as usual, had another novel on 
the stocks, and in the beginning of the following March 
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was published the Monastery, It was considered a 
failure — the first of the series on which any such sentence 
was pronounced. 

In the September following was published the Abbot 
Whatever ground he had been supposed to lose in the 
Monastery, part at least of it was regained by this tale, 
and especially by its graceful and pathetic portraiture of 
Mary Stuart. It was decided that Queen Elizabeth 
should be brought into the field in the next romance, as 
a companion to Mary Stuart of the Abbot. Constable 
wished to have the choice of the particular period of 
Elizabeth's reign. Scott would not allow this, but ex- 
pressed his willingness to take up his own old favourite 
— ^the legend of Mickle's ballad. He wished to call the 
novel, like the ballad, Cunmor Hall, but in further 
deference to Constable's wishes, substituted Kenilworth, 
During January 1821, this novel was published, and 
proved one of the most successful of his productions. 

Scott at this time renewed a long-forgotten project of 
his early connection with John Ballantyne, and offered 
his services as editor of a Novelist's Library, to be printed 
and published for the sole benefit of Ballantyne. He 
contributed the lives of Fielding, Smollett, Kichardson, 
Defoe, Sterne, Johnson, Goldsmith, Le Sage, Horace 
Walpole, Cumberland, Mrs. Kadcliffe, Charles Johnstone, 
Clara Keeve, Charlotte Smith, and Kobert Bage. 

In spite of the charming prefax;es, in which Scott 
combines all the graces of his easy narrative with a per- 
petual stream of deep and gentle wisdom in commenting 
on the tempers and fortunes of his best predecessors in 
novel literature, and also with expositions of his own 
critical views, which prove how profoundly he had inves- 
tigated the principles and practice of those masters before 
he struck out a new path for himself, — in spite of these 
delightful and valuable essays, the publication was not 
prosperous. What Scott did was done gratuitously for 
John Ballantyne, and during one of the busiest periods 
of his life. 
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John Ballantyne, the proprietor, soon afterwards died, 
and the series was stopped. Constable proposed to con- 
tinue the series in another shape, and also to commence 
the issue of a Select Library of English Poetry, and he 
offered to pay Scott £6000 if he would act as editor. 
The project dropped through, as Scott and Constable 
had different views about what the collections should be. 

During December 1821 appeared the splendid 
romance of the Pirate. Among other miscellaneous 
work, Scott amused his leisure hours with writing a series 
of Private Letters, supposed to have been discovered in 
the repositories of a noble English family, and giving a 
picture of manners in town and country during the early 
part of the reign of James I. A hint having been thrown 
out to him, that however clever his imitation of the 
epistolary style of the period in question might be, he 
was throwing away in these letters the materials of a 
good romance, he replied that he would take the hint. 
Such was the origin of' the Fortunes of Nigel 

He now concluded a negotiation of importance with 
Messrs. Constable. They agreed to give for the remain- 
ing copjrright of the four novels published between 
December 1819 and January 1821, namely, Ivanhoe, 
the Monastery y the Abbot, and Kenilworth, ^ye thousand 
guineas. The stipulation about not revealing the author's 
name, imder a penalty of £2000, was repeated. By 
these four novels, the fruits of scarcely more than twelve 
months' labour, he had already cleared at least £10,000 
before this bargain was completed. Messrs. Constable 
had such faith in the prospective fertility of his imagina- 
tion, that they were by this time quite ready to sign 
bargains and grant bills for novels and romances to be 
produced hereafter, but of which the subjects and the 
names were alike unknown to them, and to the man from 
whose pen they were to proceed. 

Before the Fortunes of Nigel issued from the press, 
Scott had exchanged instruments, and received his book- 
seller's bills, for no fewer than four " works of fiction " 
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— not one of them otherwise described in the deeds of 
agreement — ^to be produced in unbroken sequence, each 
of them to fill at least three volumes, but with proper 
saving clauses as to increase of copy -money in case any 
of them should run to four. And within two years all 
this anticipation had been wiped off by Feveril of the 
Feakf Quentin Durward, St RonarCs Well, and Redgauntlet 

During the month of January 1821, Scott was re- 
quested to accept the presidency of the Koyal Society of 
Edinburgh, and, after some hesitation, accepted the 
honour. He soon began to take a lively interest in many 
of the discussions of the Society, and by-and-by he 
added some eminent men of science to the list of his 
most valued friends. 

Early in the following month his first grandchild was 
bom, John Hugh Lockhart — ^the Little John of the Tales 
of my Grandfather, 

Scott's second son, Charles, had been placed imder 
the care of a clergyman in Wales, to prepare him for 
Oxford. We give a few extracts from his letters to this 
son : — " Mr. Williams will probably ground you more per- 
fectly in the grammar of the classical languages than has 
hitherto been done, and this you will at first find but 
dry work. But there are many indispensable reasons why 
you must bestow the utmost attention upon it. A perfect 
knowledge of the classical languages has been fibxed upon, 
and not without good reason, as the mark of a well-edu- 
cated young man, and though people may have scrambled 
into distinction without it, it is always with the greatest 
difficulty, just like climbing over a wall, instead of giving 
your ticket at the door. Perhaps you may think another 
proof of a youth's talents might have been adopted, but 
what good will arise from your thinking so, if the general 
practice of society has fibxed on this particular branch of 
knowledge as the criterion ? It is certain that if you are 
not a well-founded grammatical scholar in Greek and 
Latin, you will in vain present other quaHfications to 
distinction. Besides, the study of grammar, from its 
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very asperities, is " calculated to teach youth that patient 
labour which is necessary to the usefiil exertion of the 
understanding upon every other branch of knowledge. 

You must not be too much disconcerted 

with the apparent dryness of your immediate studies. 
Language is the great mark by which man is distin- 
guished from the beasts, and a strict acquaintance with 
the manner in which it is composed, becomes, as you 
follow it a little way, one of the most curious and in- 
terestilig exercises of the intellect." 

" I rely upon it that you are now working hard in 
the classical mine, getting out the rubbish as fast as you 
can, and preparing yourself to collect the ore. I cannot 
too much impress upon your mind that Idbowr is the con- 
dition which God has imposed on us in every station 
of life — there is nothing worth having that can be 
had without it, from the bread which the peasant wins 
with the sweat of his brow, to the sports by which the 
rich man must get rid of his ennui. The only difference 
betwixt us is that the poor man labours to get a dinner 
to his appetite, the rich man to get an appetite to his 
dinner. As for knowledge, it can no more be planted 
in the human mind without labour, than a field of wheat 
can be produced without the previous use of the plough. 
There is indeed this great difference, that chance or 
circumstances may so cause it that another shall reap 
what the farmer sows; but no man can be deprived, 
whether by accident or misfortune, of the fruits of his 
own studies ; and the liberal and extended acquisitions 
of knowledge which he makes are all for his own use. 
Labour, my dear boy, therefore, and improve the time. 
In youth, our steps are light and our minds are ductile, 
and knowledge is easily laid up. But if we neglect our 
spring, our summers will be useless and contemptible, 
our harvest will be chaff, and the winter of our old age 
unrespected and desolate." 

During January 1822 Scott received a letter from 
Joanna Baillie, who was one of his particular friends 
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and regular correspondents, requesting him to write 
something for a volume of poetical miscellanies to be 
published by subscription for the benefit of a ruined 
merchant's family. He replied, " No one has so good a 
title as you to command me in all my strength, and in 
all my weakness. I don't believe I have a single scrap of 
unpublished poetry, for I was never a willing composer 
of occasional pieces, and when I have been guilty of 
such effusions, it was to answer the purpose of some 
publisher of songs, or the like immediate demand. The 
consequence is, that all these trifles have been long 
before the public, and whatever I add to your collection 
must have the grace of novelty, in case it should have 
no other. I do not know what should make it rather a 
melancholy task for me now-a-days to sit down and 
versify. I did not use to think it so, but I have ceased, 
I know not why, to find pleasure in it, and yet I don't 
think I have lost any of the faculties I ever possessed 
for the task ; but I was never fond of my own poetry, 
and am now much out of conceit with it. All this 
another person less candid in construction than yourself 
would interpret into a hint to send a good dose of praise, 
but you know we have agreed long ago to be above 
ordinances, like Cromwell's saints. When I go to the 
country upon the 1 2th of March, I will try what the 
water-side can do for me, for there is no inspiration in 
causeways and kennels, or even in Court of Session. 
You have the victory over me now, for I remember 
laughing at you for saying you could only write your 
beautiful lyrics upon a fine warm day. But what is this 
something to be ? I wish you would give me a subject, 
for that would cut off half my difficulties." The result 
was, he set to the task, and produced in the course of 
two rainy mornings the dramatic sketch of Halidon Hill ; 
but on concluding it he found that he had given it an 
extent quite incompatible with his friend's arrange- 
ments for her charitable book. He therefore cast about 
for another subject likely to be embraced in smaller 
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compass, and found one in M(Uiduff*s Cross. Meantime, 
on hearing a whisper about Halidon Hill, Messrs. Con- 
stable, without seeing the MS., forthwith tendered £1000 
for the copyright — ^the same sum that had appeared 
ahnost irrationably munificent, when offered in 1807 
for the embryo Marmion, It was accepted, and Con- 
stable in a note expressed himself well pleased with the 
bargain, suggesting that a little pinnace of the Halidon 
class might easily be rigged out once a quarter, by way 
of diversion, and thus add another £4000 per annum to 
the £10,000 or £15,000 on which all parties counted 
as the sure yearly profit of the three-deckers in fore. 

It has already been stated that Scott was busily en- 
gaged in writing another work of fiction, to be called the 
Fortunes of Nigel, and on the 30th of May 1822 it was 
published. Constable, who was in London at the time, 
wrote : — " Yesterday the people were so keenly devour- 
ing the work that I actually saw them reading it in the 
streets as they passed along. I assure you there is no 
exaggeration in this, a new novel from the author of 
Waverley puts aside — ^in other words, puts down for the 
time, every other literary performance. Tlie Smack 
Ocean, by which the new work was shipped, arrived 
at the wharf on Sunday ; the bales were got out by one 
on Monday morning, and before half-past ten o'clock, 
7000 copies had been dispersed from 90 Cheapside. I 
sent my secretary on purpose to witness the activity 
with which such things are conducted, and to bring me 
the account, gratifying certainly, which I now give you." 

Nigel was considered as ranking in the first cla^ ol 
Scott's romances. Indeed, as a historical portraiture, 
his James I. stands forth pre-eminent, and almost alone ; 
nor, perhaps, on re-perusing these novels deliberately as 
a series, does any one of them leave so complete an im- 
pression on the mind as the picture of an age. It is, in 
fact, the best commentary on the old English drama — 
hardly a single picturesque point of manners touched by 
Ben Jonson and his contemporaries, but has been 
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dovetailed into this story, and all so easily and naturally, 
as to form the most striking contrast to the historical 
romances of authors who cram^ as the schoolboys phrase 
it, and then set to work oppressed and bewildered with 
their crude and undigested burden. 

Scott now, according to his custom, began another 
novel as soon as Nigd was out of hand. The title was 
to be Peveril of the Peak. Whilst he was busy with it, 
his thoughts and time were much occupied with prepa- 
rations for the visit of King George IV. to Edinburgh, 
where his Majesty spent a fortnight in the ensuing 
August. 

Before this time, no Prince of the House of Hanover 
was known to have touched the soil of Scotland, except 
one, whose name had ever been held there in universal 
detestation — the cruel conqueror of Culloden — "the 
butcher Cumberland." Owing to the recent asperities 
of the political press on both sides, the visit was, in the 
opinion of many cool observers, a doubtful experiment, 
which the new but not young Iring had resolved on try- 
ing. That he had been moved to do so in a very great 
measure, both directly and indirectly, by Scott, there 
can be no question; and his Majesty mainly owed to 
Scott's personal influence, authority, and zeal, the more 
than full realisation of the highest hopes he could have 
indulged on the occasion of this progress. 

Sir Walter had many parts to play. The local 
magistrates, bewildered and perplexed with the rush of 
novelty, cast themselves on him for advice and direction 
about the merest trifles ; and he had to arrange every- 
thing, from the order of a procession to the cut of a 
button and the embroidering of a cross. Ere the green- 
room in Castle Street had dismissed provosts and bailies, 
it was sure to be besieged by swelling chieftains, who 
would not agree on the relative positions their clans had 
occupied at Bannockbum, which they considered as con- 
stituting the authentic precedent for determining their 
own places, each at the head of his little theatrical taiLi 
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in the line of the King's escort between the Pier of 
Leith and the Canongate. It required all Scott's un- 
wearied good humour and imperturbable power of face, 
to hear, in becoming gravity, the sputtering controver- 
sies of such fiery rivals, each regarding himself as a true 
potentate, the representative of princes as ancient as 
Bourbon ; and no man could have coaxed them into 
decent co-operation, except him whom all the High- 
landers — from the haughtiest Maclvor to the slyest 
Galium Beg — agreed in looking up to as the great re- 
storer and blazoner of their traditionary glories. 

About noon, on the 14th of August, the royal yacht 
and the attendant vessels of war cast anchor in the !Roads 
of Leith. Sir Walter rowed off to the Royal George; 
and, says the newspaper of the day — " When his arrival 
alongside the yacht was announced to the King — 
* What ! ' exclaimed his Majesty, * Sir Walter Scott ! 
The man in Scotland I most wish to see. Let him 
come up.' " When he stepped on the quarter-deck, his 
Majesty called for a bottle of Highland whisky, and 
having drunk his health, desired a glass to be filled for 
him. Sir Walter, after draining his bumper, made a 
request that the King would condescend to bestow on 
him the glass out of which his Majesty had just drunk 
his health ; and this being granted, the precious vessel 
was immediately wrapped up and carefully deposited in 
what he conceived to be the safest part of his dress. 
So he returned with it to Castle Street ; but — to say 
nothing at this moment of graver distractions — on reach- 
ing his house he found a guest established there of a 
sort rather different from the usual visitors of the time. 
The poet Crabbe, after repeatedly promising an excur- 
sion to the north, had at last arrived in the midst of 
these tumultuous preparations for the royal advent. 
Notwithstanding all such impediments, he found his 
quarters ready for him, and Scott, entering wet and hur- 
ried, embraced the venerable man with brotherly affec- 
tion. The royal gift was forgotten, the ample skirt of 
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the coat within which it had been packed, and which he 
had hitherto held cautiously in front of his person, 
slipped back to its more usual position — he sat down 
beside Crabbe, and the glass was crushed to atoms. His 
scream and gesture made his wife conclude that he had 
sat down on a pair of scissors, or the like ; but very little 
harm had been done except the breaking of the glass, 
of which alone he had been thinking. 

The reception given to the King was magnificent. 
Every height and precipice being occupied by military 
of the regular army, or by detachments of the more pic- 
turesque irregulars from beyond the Grampians — ^lines 
of tents, flags, and artillery circling Arthur's Seat, Salis- 
bury Crags, and the Calton Hill — and the old black 
Castle and its rock, wreathed in the smoke of repeated 
salvoes, while a huge banner-royal, such as had not 
waved there since 1745, floated and flapped over all; 
and every street, square, garden, or open space below, 
thronged with solid masses of silent expectants, except 
only where glittering lines of helmets marked the avenue 
guarded for the approaching procession. All captious- 
ness of criticism sunk into nothing before the grandeur 
of this scene; and it was the same, or nearly so, on every 
subsequent day when the E^ng chose to take part in 
the devised ceremonial. 

His Majesty took up his residence at Dalkeith Palace; 
and here his dinner-party almost daily included Sir 
Walter, who, however, appeared to have derived more 
deep-felt gratification from his Majesty's kind and 
paternal attention to his juvenile host (the Duke of 
Buccleuch was at that time only in his sixteenth year) 
than from all the flattering condescension lavished on 
himself. 

From Dalkeith the King went to Holyrood House two 
or three times, for the purpose of a levee or drawing- 
room. One Sunday he attended di\dne service in the 
cathedral of St. Giles', when the decorum and silence 
preserved by the multitudes in the streets struck him 
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•as a most remarkable contrast to the rapturous excite- 
ment of his reception on week-days ; and the scene was 
not less noticeable in the eyes of Crabbe, who says in 
his journal — " The silence of Edinburgh on the Sunday 
is in itself devout." 

Another very splendid day was that in which there 
was a procession from Holyrood to the Castle, whereof 
the whole ceremonial had obviously been arranged under 
Scott's auspices, for the purpose of calling up, as exactly 
as might be, the time-hallowed observance of "the 
Hiding of the Parliament." Mr. Peel (then Secretary 
of State for the Home Department) was desirous of 
witnessing this procession privately, instead of taking a 
place in it, and he walked up the High Street accord- 
ingly in company with Scott, some time before the royal 
cavalcade was to get into motion. The Poet was as 
little desirous of attracting notice as the Secretary, but 
he was soon recognised — ^and his companion, when revisit- 
ing Scotland afber the lapse of fourteen years, expressed 
his lively remembrance of the enthusiastic veneration 
with which Scott's person was then greeted by aQ 
classes of his countrymen. In proposing Sir Walter's 
memory at a public dinner given to him in Glasgow in 
December 1836, Sir Kobert Peel said — "I had the 
honour of accompanying his late Majesty as his Secre- 
tary of State, when he paid a visit to Edinburgh. I 
suppose there are many of you here who were present 
on that occasion, at that memorable scene, when the 
days of ancient chivalry were recalled — when every 
man's friendship seemed to be confirmed — ^when men 
met for the first time, who had always looked on each 
other with distrust, and resolved, in the presence of 
their Sovereign to forget their hereditary feuds and 
animosities. In the beautiful language of Dryden — 

" * Men met each other with erected look — 
The steps were higher that they took ; 
Friends, to congratulate their friends, would haste. 
And long inveterate foes saluted as they pass'd. 
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Sir Walter Scott took an active lead in these ceremonies. 
On the day in which his Majesty was to pass from Holy- 
rood House, he proposed to me to accompany him up 
the High Street, to see whether the arrangements were 
completed. I said to him — * You are trying a danger- 
ous experiment — you will never get through in privacy.' 
He said, * They are entirely absorbed in loyalty.' But 
I was the better prophet ; he was recognised from the 
one extremity of the street to the other, and never did 
I see such an instance of national devotion expressed:" 

Sir Robert Peel afterwards said that Sir Walter's 
reception on the High Street of Edinburgh, in August 
1822, was the first thing that gave him a notion of 
" the electric shock of a nation's gratitude." 

When referring to Sir Walter's labours during the 
royal visit, Lockhart says : — " Scott's early associations, 
and the prime labours and honours of his life, had been 
so deeply connected with the Highlands, that it was no 
wonder he should have taught himself to look on their 
clans and chiefs with almost as much afifection and respect 
as if he had more than a scantling of their blood in his 
veins. But it was necessary to be an eye-witness of this 
royal visit, in order to comprehend the extent to which 
he had allowed his imagination to get the mastery over 
him as to all these matters ; and, perhaps, it was neces- 
sary to understand him thoroughly on such points, in 
his personal relations, feelings, and demeanour, before 
one could follow his genius to advantage in some of its 
most favoured and delightful walks of exertion. The 
strongest impression, however, which the whole affair 
left on my mind was, that I had never till then formed 
any just notion of his capacity for practical dealing and 
rule among men. I do not think he had much in com- 
mon with the statesmen and diplomatists of his own age 
and country ; but I am mistaken if Scott could not have 
played in other days either the Cecil or the Gondomar ; 
and, I believe, no man after long and intimate know- 
ledge of any other great poet, has ever ventured to say 
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that he could have conceived the possibility of any such 
parts being adequately filled on the active stage of the 
world, by a person in whom the powers of fancy and 
imagmation had such predominant sway as to make him, 
in fact, live three or four lives habitually in place of one. 
I have known other literary men of energy perhaps as 
restless as his, but all such have been entitled to the 
designation of busybodies — busy almost exclusively about 
trifles, and, above all, supremely and constantly con- 
scious of their own remarkable activity, and rejoicing 
and glorying in it. Whereas Scott, neither in literary 
labour nor in continual contact with the affairs of the 
world, ever did seem aware that he was making any 
very extraordinary exertion. The machine, thus gigan- 
tic in its impetus, moved so easily, that the master had 
no perception of the obstructions it overcame — in fact, 
no measure for its power. Compared to him, aU the 
rest of the poet species that I have chanced to observe 
nearly — ^with but one glorious exception — ^have seemed 
to me to do little more than sleep through their lives, 
and, at best, to fill the sum with dreams ; and I am 
persuaded that, taking all ages and countries together, 
the rare examples of indefatigable energy, in unison 
with severe self-possession of mind and character, such 
as Scott's, must be sought for in the roll of great sove- 
reigns or great captains, rather than in that of literary 
genius." 

A few days subsequent to the King's departure Scott 
wrote to his eldest son : " This town has been a scene 
of such giddy tumult since the King's coming and for a 
fortnight before, that I have scarce had an instant to 
myself. For a long time everything was thrown on my 
hand, and even now, looking back and thinking how 
many difficulties I had to reconcile, objections to answer, 
prejudices to smooth away, and purses to open, I am 
astonished that I did not fever in the midst of it. All, 
however, has gone oflF most happily ; and the Edinburgh 
populace have behaved themselves like so many princes." 
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To a friend he writes — " I wish you had seen the 
Ejng's visit here ; it was very grand ; in fact, in moral 
grandeur it was beyond anything I ever witnessed, for 
the hearts of the poorest, as well as the greatest, were 
completely merged in the business. I worked like a 
horse, and had almost paid dear for it, for it was only 
a sudden and violent eruption that saved me from a 
dangerous illness. I believe it was distress of mind, 
suppressed, as much as I could, and mingling with the 
fatigue : certainly I was miserably ill, and am now only 
got quite better." 

None who observed Scott's public doings during the 
King's visit could have suspected that he was daily and 
nightly the watcher of a death-bed, or the consoler of 
orphans, striving aU the whUe against 

** True earnest sorrows, rooted miseries, 
Anguish in grain, vexations ripe and blown." 

His old friend William Erskine, who had been promoted 
to a seat on the bench of the Court of Session, by the 
title of Lord Kinnedder, was carried to his last resting- 
place during one of the noisiest days of the royal 
festival. 

Soon after the regal visit. Sir Walter took the lead 
in two petitions to the Eang ; one was for the restora- 
tion of a certain gigantic piece of ordnance, celebrated 
in the history of the Scottish Jameses under the title of 
Mons Meg, which had been removed from Edinburgh 
Castle to the Tower in 1746. The second petition was 
for the restoration of the Scottish peerages forfeited in 
consequence of the insurrections of 1715 and 1745. 
Both petitions were granted. 

About this time his thoughts were much occupied 
with a plan for securing Melrose Abbey against the pro- 
gress of decay, which had been making itself manifest 
to an alarming extent, and to which he had often before 
directed the attention of the Buccleuch family. Even 
in writing to persons who had never seen Melrose he 
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could not help touching on this business — for he 
wrote, as he spoke, out of the fubiess of his heart. The 
joimg Duke readily concurred with his guardians in 
allowing the poet to direct such repairs as might seem 
to him adequate ; and the result was extremely satis- 
factory to all the habitual worshippers of these noble 
ruins. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Publication of Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, St. Ronan's 
Well, and Redgauntlet — Abbotsford completed — Marriage of 
eldest son * Walter ' — Publication of the Tales of the Crusaders 
— Constable's Miscellany — Life of Napoleon begun — ^Tour to 
Ireland — ^Visit to Windermere — ^Diary commenced. 

1822-1825.— Age, 51-54. 

The preparations, and the legacy of visitants and corres- 
pondence attending the royal tour, had stopped all 
progress with FeverU of the Peak, but Sir Walter now 
laboured to make up his leeway, and that work appeared 
in January 1823. Its reception was somewhat colder 
thaii that of its three immediate predecessors. The 
rapidity of the novelist's execution was put to a severe 
tnalf from his adoption of so wide a canvas as was pre- 
sented by a period of twenty busy years, and filled by 
80 large and multifarious an assemblage of persons, not 
a few of them, as it were, struggUng for prommence. 
Fenella was an unfortunate conception ; what is good in 
it is not original, and the rest absurd and incredible. 
Even worse was that condescension to the practice of 
vulgar romancers, in his treatment of the trial* scenes — 
scenes usuaUy the very citadels of his strength, which 
outraged every feeling of probability with those who 
had studied the terrible tragedies of the Popish Plot in 
the authentic records of, perhaps, the most disgraxseful 
epoch in our history. The story is clumsy and per- 
plexed ; the catastrophe (another signal exception to his 
rules) foreseen from the beginning, and yet most inarti- 
ficially brought about. All this is true ; and yet might 
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not criticisms of the same sort be applied to half the 
masterpieces of Shakspeare ? And did any dramatist — 
to say nothing of any other novelist — ever produce, in 
spite of all the surrounding bewilderment of the fable, 
characters more powerfully conceived, or, on the whole, 
more happily portrayed than those of Christian, Bridge- 
north, Buclangham, and Chiffinch — sketches more vivid 
than those of young Derby, Colonel Blood, and the 
keeper of Newgate ] 

Lockhart tells us — "Among the lounging barristers 
of the Outer-House in those days, Sir Walter, in the 
intervals of his duty as clerk, often came forth and 
mingled much in the style of his own coeval Mountain. 
Indeed, the pleasure he seemed to take in the society of 
his professional juniors was one of the most remarkable, 
and certainly not the least agreeable features of his 
character, at this period of his consummate honour and 
celebrity, but I should rather have said, perhaps, of 
young people generally, male or female, law or lay, 
gentle or simple. I used to think it was near of km 
to another feature in him, his love of a bright light. 
It was always, I suspect, against the grain with him, 
when he did not even work at his desk with the sun 
full upon him. However, one morning soon after 
FeverU came out, one of our most famous wags (now 
famous for better things), namely, Patrick Robertson, 
commonly called by the endearing Scottish diminutive 
* Peter,* observed that tall conical white head advan- 
cing above the crowd towards the fireplace, where the 
usual roar of fun was going on among the briefless, and 
said, * Hush, boys, here comes old Peveril — ^I see the 
Peak* A laugh ensued, and the Great Unknown, as he 
withdrew from the circle after a few minutes* gossip, 
insisted that I should tell him what our joke upon his 
advent had been. When enlightened, being by that 
time half-way across the * babbling hall * towards his own 
Division, he looked round with a sly grin, and said, 
between his teeth, * Ay, ay, my man, as weel Peveril o* 
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the Peak ony day, as Peter o' the Painch * (paunch) — 
which, being transmitted to the brethren of the stove- 
schooly of course delighted all of them, except their portly 
Coryphaeus. But Peter's application stuck ; to his 
dying day Scott was in the Outer-House FeverU of the 
Peak, or Old FeverU — and, by-and-by, like a good Cavalier, 
he took to the designation kindly." 

It was, perhapsfsome inward misgiving towards the 
completion of FeverU that determined Scott to break 
new ground in his next novel, and, as he had before 
awakened a fresh interest by venturing on English 
scenery and history, try the still bolder experiment of 
a continental excursion. However this may have been, 
he was encouraged and strengthened by the return of a 
friend, about this time, from a tour in France, in the 
course of which he had kept an accurate and lively 
journal, and executed a great variety of clever drawings, 
representing landscapes and ancient buildings, such as 
would have been most sure to interest Scott had he 
been the companion of his friend's wanderings. These 
collections were placed at his disposal, and he took from 
one of their chapters the substance of the original Intro- 
duction to Qmntin Durward, Yet still his difficulties in 
this new undertaking were frequent, and of a sort to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger. Many times he 
was observed in the Advocates' Library poring over 
maps and gazetteers with care and anxiety. 

Qaentin Durward was published during June 1823, 
and surpassing as its popularity was eventually. Con- 
stable, who was in London at the time, wrote in cold 
terms of its immediate reception. Very shortly before 
the bookseller left Edinburgh for that journey, he had 
concluded another bargain (his last of the sort) for the 
purchase of Waverley copyrights — acquiring the author's 
property in the Firate, Nigel^ FeverU, and also Qmntin 
Durward, out and out, at the price of five thousand 
guineas. He had thus paid for the copjright of novels 
(over and above the half-profits of the early separate 
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editions) the sum of £22,500 ; ^nd Lis advances upon 
"works of fiction/* still in embryo, amounted at this 
moment to £10,000 more. He began, in short, and the 
wonder is that he began so late, to suspect that the pro- 
cess of creation was moving too rapidly. The pubHca- 
tion of different sets of the tales in a collective shape 
may probably have had a share in opening his eyes to 
the fact, that the voluminousness of an author is any- 
thing but favourable to the rapid diffusion of his works 
as library books — ^the great object with any publisher 
who aspires at founding a solid fortune. But he merely 
intimated on this occasion that, considering the ususd 
chances of life and health, he must decline contract- 
ing for any more novels until those already bargained 
for were written. Scott himself appears to have ad- 
mitted for a moment the suspicion that he had been 
overdoing in the field of romance, and opened the 
scheme of a work on popular superstitions in the form 
of dialogue, for which he had long possessed ample 
materials in his curious library of diablerie. But before 
Constable had leisure to consider this proposal in all its 
bearings, Quentin Dwrward, from being, as Scott expressed 
it, frost-bit, had emerged into most fervid and flourishing 
life. In fact, the sensation which this novel, on its first 
appearance, created in Paris, was extremely similar to 
that which attended the original Waverley in Edinburgh, 
and Ivanhoe in London. For the first time Scott had 
ventured on foreign ground, and the French public, 
long wearied of the pompous tragedians and feeble 
romancers, who had alone striven to bring out the 
ancient history and manners of their country in popular 
forms, were seized with a fever of delight when Louis 
XI. and Charles the Bold started into life again at the 
beck of the Northern Magician. The result of Qusntin 
Dvrward, as regards the contemporary literature of the 
Continent, would open a field for ample digression. As 
concerns the author himself, the rays of foreign enthu- 
siasm speedily thawed the frost of Constable's unwonted 
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misgivings; the Dialogues on Superstition, if he ever 
began them, were very soon dropped, and the novelist 
resumed his pen. He had not sunk under the short- 
lived frown, for he wrote to Ballantyne, on first ascer- 
taining that a damp was thrown on his usual manu- 
facture, 

** The mouse who only trusts to one poor hole, 
Can never be a mouse of any soul ; " 

and, while his publisher yet remained irresolute as to 
the plan of dialogues, threw off his excellent essay on 
romance for the Uncyclopoedia Britannica ; and we can- 
not but consider it as another display of his high self- 
reliance, that though he well knew to what influence 
Qamtin Dwrward owed its ultimate success in the British 
market, he, the instant he found himself encouraged to 
take up the trade of story-telling again, sprang back to 
Scotland — ^nay, voluntarily encountered new difficulties, 
by selecting the comparatively tame and unpicturesque 
realities of modem manners in his native province. Lock- 
hart says, " A conversation, which much interested me 
at the time, had, I fancy, some share at least in this 
determination. As he, Laidlaw, and myself, were loung- 
ing on our ponies, one fine calm afternoon, along the 
brow of the Eildon Hill, where it overhangs Melrose, he 
mentioned to us gaily the row, as he called it, that was 
going on in Paris about Qvsntin Dwrward and said, — ^ I 
can't but think that I could make better play still with 
something German.' Laidlaw grumbled at this, and 
said, like a true Scotchman, * Na, na, sir — take my 
word for it, you are always best, like Helen Macgregor, 
when your foot is on your native heath ; and I have 
often thought that if you were to write a novel, and lay 
the scene here, in the very year you were writing it, you 
would exceed yourself.* * Hame's hame,' quoth Scott, 
smiling, ' be it ever sae hamely. There's something in 
what you say, Willie. What, suppose I were to take 
Captain Clutterbuck for a hero, and never let the story 
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step a yard beyond the village below us yonder V * The 
very thing I want,* says Laidlaw ; * stick to Melrose in 
July 1823.' * Well, upon my word,' he answered, 

* the field would be quite wide enough.' Some fun fol- 
lowed about the different real persons in the village that 
might be introduced with comical effect ; but as Laidlaw 
and I talked and laughed over our worthy neighbours, 
his air became graver and graver, and he at length said, 

* Ay, ay, if one could look into the heart of that little 
cluster of cottages, no fear but you would find materials 
enow for tragedy as well as comedv. I undertake to 
say there is some real romance at this moment going on 
down there, that, if it could have justice done to it, 
would be well worth all the fiction that was ever spun 
out of human brains.' Laidlaw and I used to think 
that this talk suggested SL Eonan's Well; though my 
good friend was by no means disposed to accept that as 
payment in full of his demand, and from time to time 
afterwards would give the Sheriff a Httle poking about 

* Melrose in July.' " 

Sir Walter at once settled himself in earnest to the 
composition of St, Ronav!s Well, and that novel was 
finished and published about the middle of December. 

In its reception in England there was another falling 
off, which of course somewhat dispirited the bookseller 
for the moment. Scotch readers in general dissented 
stoutly from this judgment, alleging (as they might well 
do) that Meg Dods deserved a place by the side of Monk- 
bams, Bailie Jarvie, and Captain Dalgetty; that no 
one who had lived in the author's own country could 
hesitate to recognise vivid and happy portraitures in 
Touchwood, MacTurk, and the recluse minister of St. 
Eonan's ; that the descriptions of natural scenery might 
rank with any he had given ; — and finally, that the 
whole character of Clara Mowbray, but especially its 
development in the third volume, formed an original 
creation, destined to be classed by posterity with the 
highest efforts of tragic romance. 
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Immediately on the conclusion of St. Eonan's Well 
Sir Walter began Eedgauntlet The book was published 
in June 1824, and was received at the time somewhat 
coldly. The re-introduction of the adventurous hero of 
1745, in the dulness and dimness of advancing age, and 
fortunes hopelessly bKghted— and the presenting him, 
with whose romantic portraiture at an earher period his- 
torical truth had been so admirably blended, as the 
moving principle of events, not only entirely but noto- 
riously imaginary— this was a rash experiment, and could 
not fail to suggest disadvantageous comparisons ; yet, 
had there been no Waverley, the faded and fallen Asca- 
nius of Eedgauntlet would have been universally pro- 
nounced a masterpiece. About the secondary personages 
there could be little ground for controversy. What novel 
or drama has surpassed the grotesquely ludicrous, dashed 
with the profound pathos, of Peter Peebles — the most 
tragic of farces] or the still sadder merriment of that 
human shipwreck, Nantie Ewart ? or Wandering Willie 
and his Tale — the wildest and most rueful of dreams told 
by such a person, and in such a dialect ] With posterity, 
even apart from these grand features, this novel will yield 
in interest to none of the series ; for it contains more of 
Allan Fairford's personal experiences than of any other 
of them, or even than all the rest put together. 

Sir Walter's main care during the summer of 1824 was 
the furnishing of his lordly castle, the arrangement of his 
library and museum, and the management of his woods and 
estates. He wrote numberless letters about his upholstery, 
and closely watched and directed the operations of the 
carpenters and painters. Many of the workmen toiled 
proudly and earnestly in his service, and considered it as 
a labour of love. One of them, when some stranger 
asked a question about Scott's personal demeanour, 
answered in these simple words — ^* Sir Walter speaks to 
every man as if they were blood relations." Not long 
after a tailor had completed his work at Abbotsford he 
fell sick, and Scott visited him. At the sound of Scott's 
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voice the dying tailor unclosed his eyes, and eagerly and 
wistfully sat up, clasping his hands with an expression 
of rapturous gratefulness and devotion, that, in the 
midst of deformity, disease, pain, and wretchedness, was 
at once beautiful and sublime. He cried with a loud 
voice, " The Lord bless and reward you ! " and expired 
with the eflfort. 

The progress of Abbotsford stimulated both friends 
and strangers to contribute articles of curiosity towards 
its adornment. One friend sent him a chair made from 
the oak of the house at Robroyston, the traditionary scene 
of the betrayal of Wallace by Menteith. Old arms and 
armour arrived from all parts of Great Britain, and 
from many foreign countries. Constable sent a set of 
140 volumes ; and from King Greorge IV. arrived fifteen 
volumes richly bound in scarlet, and stamped with the 
royal arms. 

His woods were now in such a state of progress, 
that his most usual exercise out of doors was thinning 
them. He was an expert as well as powerful wielder 
of the axe, and competed with his ablest subalterns as 
to the paucity of blows by which a tree could be brought 
down. The wood rang ever and anon with laughter 
while he shared their labours. 

This was, perhaps, the proudest and happiest period 
of Scott's brilliant existence. Abbotsford was at last 
finished, and in all its splendour; and during the 
Christmas of 1824 the whole range of rooms was 
thrown open for festivities held in honour of a young 
lady, the intended wife of his eldest son Walter. The 
lady was the niece of Scott's friends, Sir Adam and 
Lady Fergusson. Her fortune was a handsome one, and 
her guardians exerted the powers with which they were 
invested, by requiring that the marriage-contract should 
settle Abbotsford upon the affianced parties, with reser- 
vation of Sir Walter's own life-rent, and the power of 
burdening the estate with £10,000 for behoof of his 
younger children. To these conditions he gave a ready 
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assent, and the moment he had signed the deed, he 
exclaimed, " I have now parted with my lands with more 
pleasure than I ever derived from the acquisition or 
possession of them ; and if I be spared for ten years, I 
think I may promise to settle as much more again upon 
these young folks.'* 

The maiTiage took place at Edinburgh on the 3d 
day of February 1825, and when th^ young couple left 
Abbotsford two or three weeks afterwards, Sir Walter 
promised to visit them at their regimental quarters in 
Ireland in the course of the summer. Before he fulfilled 
that purpose he had the additional pleasure of seeing 
his son gazetted as captain in the King's Hussars — a 
step for which Sir Walter advanced the large sum of 
£3500. 

Captain Basil Hall was one of the guests at Abbots- 
ford during the Christmas festivities, and the following 
is an extract from his note-book : — 

" On coming to a broad path in the middle of the 
woods, we took notice of a finger-post, on which was 
written, * The Rod to Selkirk.' We made some remark 
about Tom*s orthography, upon which Scott laughed, 
and said that that finger-post had gained him great 
popularity in the neighbourhood. * I cannot say,' he 
remarked, * that I had any such view when I ordered it 
to be put up. The public road, it is true, is not far off, 
and this leads through the very centre of my grounds, 
but I never could bring myself to make that a reason 
for excluding any person who finds it agreeable or 
advantageous to take over the hill if he likes. But 
although my practice in this respect had always- been 
well known, the actual admission of it, the avowed 
establishment of it as a sort of right, by sticking up the 
finger-post, was received as a kind of boon, and I got a 
world of credit for a thing which had certainly not any 
popularity for its object. Nevertheless,' he continued, 
* I have no scruple in saying that what I did, deserved 
the good people's acknowledgment ; and I seriously dis- 
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very rarely give anything away. Now, for instance, this 
pile of branches, which has been thinned out this morn- 
ing is placed here for sale for the people's fires, and I 
am perfectly certain they are more grateful to me for 
selling it at the price I do (which, you may be sure, is 
no great matter), than if I were to give them ten times 
the quantity for nothing. Every shilling collected in 
this and other similar manners, goes to a fund which 
pays the doctor for his attendance on them when they 
are sick ; and this is my notion of charity.' * I make not 
a rule to be on intimate terms,' he told us, * with all 
my neighbours — that would be an idle thing to do. 
Some are good — some not so good, and it would be 
foolish and ineffectual to treat all with the same cordi- 
ality ; but to live in harmony with all is quite easy, and 
surely very pleasant. Some of them may be rough and 
gruff 2A> first, but all men, if kindly used, come about at 
last, and by going on gently, and never being eager or 
noisy about what I want, and letting things glide on 
leisurely, I always find in the end that the object is 
gained on which I have set my heart, either by exchange 
or purchase, or by some sort of compromise by which 
both parties are obliged, and good- will begot if it did 
not exist before — strengthened if it did exist.' I have 
never seen any person on more delightful terms with his 
family than he is. The youngest of his nephews and 
nieces can joke with him, and seem at all times perfectly 
at ease in his presence — ^his coming into the room only 
increases the laugh, and never checks it — he either joins 
in what is going on, or passes. No one notices him any 
more than if he were one of themselves. These are 
things which cannot be got up." 

Another guest at Abbotsford tells us — " I never saw 
a man who, in his intercourse with all persons, was so 
perfect a master of courtesy. His manners were so 
plain and natural, and his kindness took such immediate 
possession of the feelings, that this excellence in him 
might for a while pass almost unobserved. I cannot 
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pay a higher testimony to it than by owning that I first 
fully appreciated it from his behaviour to others. His 
air and aspect, at the moment of a first introduction, 
were placid, modest, and, for his time of life, venerable. 
Occasionally, where he stood a little on ceremony, he 
threw into his address a deferential tone, which had in 
it something of old-fashioned politeness, and became him 
extremely well. 

" A point of hospitality in which Sir "W alter Scott 
never failed, whatever might be the pretensions of the 
guest, was to do the honours of conversation. When a 
stranger arrived, he seemed to consider it as much a 
duty to offer him the resources of his mind as those of 
his table ; taking care, however, by his choice of subjects, 
to give the visitor an opportunity of making his own 
stores, if he had them, available. 

" It would, I think, be extremely difficult to give a 
just idea of his general conversation to any one who had 
not known him. Considering his great personal and 
literary popularity, and the wide circle of society in which 
he had lived, it is perhaps remarkable that so few of his 
sayings, real or imputed, are in circulation. But he did 
not affect sayings ; the points and sententious turns, which 
are so easily caught up and transmitted, were not 
natural to him : though he occasionally expressed a 
thought very pithily and neatly. The great charm of 
his * table-talk ' was in the sweetness and ahandon with 
which it flowed, — always, however, guided by good 
sense and taste ; the warm and unstudied eloquence 
with which he expressed rather sentiments than 
opinions ; and the liveliness and force with which he 
narrated and described : and all that he spoke derived 
so much of its effect from indefinable felicities of man- 
ner, look, and tone — and sometimes from the choice of 
apparently insignificant words — that a moderately faith- 
ful transcript of his sentences would be but a faint 
image of his conversation. No one who has seen him 
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can forget the surprising power of change which his 
countenance showed when awakened from a state of 
composure. His features were equally capable of the 
jovial and humorous, and the pathetic expression. The 
form and hue of his eyes were wonderfully calculated 
for showing great varieties of emotion. Their moumfal 
aspect was extremely earnest and affecting ; and when 
he told some dismal and mysterious story, he had a 
doubtful, melancholy, exploring look, which appealed 
irresistibly to the hearer's imagination. Occasionally, 
when he spoke of something very audacious or eccentric, 
they would dilate and light up with a tragi-comic, hare- 
brained expression, quite peculiar to himself. Never, 
perhaps, did a man go through all the gradations of 
laughter with such complete enjoyment, and a counte- 
nance so radiant. The first dawn of a humorous thought 
would show itself sometimes, as he sat silent, by an 
involuntary lengthening of the upper lip, followed by a 
shy sidelong glance at his neighbours, indescribably 
whimsical, and seeming to ask from their looks whether 
the spark of drollery should be suppressed or allowed 
to blaze out. In the full tide of mirth he did indeed 
' laugh the heart's laugh,' like Walpole, but it was not 
boisterous and overpowering, nor did it check the course 
of his words ; he could go on telling or descanting, 
while his lungs did * crow like chanticleer,' his syllables, 
in the struggle, growing more emphatic, his accent more 
strongly Scotch, and his voice plaintive with excess of 
merriment. The habits of life at Abbotsford ran in an 
easy, rational, and pleasant course. After breakfast 
Sir Walter took his short interval of study, and about 
one o'clock he walked or rode, generally with some of 
his visitors. He used to be a good deal on horseback, 
and a pleasant sight it was to see the gallant old gentle- 
man, in his sealskin cap and short green jacket, lounging 
along a field-side on his mare, Sibyl Grey, and pausing 
now and then to talk, with a serio-comic look, to a 
labouring man or woman, and rejoice them with some 
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quaint saying in broad Scotch. The dinner hour was 
early, the sitting after dinner was hospitably but not 
immoderately prolonged ; and the whole family party 
(for such it always seemed, even if there were several 
visitors) then met again for a short evening, which was 
passed in conversation and music. I once heard Sir 
Walter say that he believed there was a *pair* of cards 
(such was his antiquated expression) somewhere in the 
house — but probably there is no tradition of their 
having ever been used. The drawing-room and library 
opened into each other, and formed a beautiful evening 
apartment. By every one who has visited at Abbots- 
ford they must be associated with some of the most 
delightful recollections of his life. Sir Walter listened 
to the music of his daughters, which was all congenial 
to his own taste, with a never-failing enthusiasm. He 
followed the fine old songs which Mrs. Lockhart sang to 
her harp with his mind, eyes, and lips, almost as if join- 
ing in an act of religion. To other musical performances 
he was a dutiful, and often a pleased listener ; but I 
believe he cared little for mere music — ^the notes failed 
to charm him if they were not connected with good 
words, or immediately associated with some history or 
strong sentiment, upon which his imagination could 
fasten. A similar observation might, I should conceive, 
apply to his feeling of other arts. I do not remember 
any picture or print at Abbotsford which was remark- 
able merely as a work of colour or design. All, I think, 
either represented historical, romantic, or poetical sub- 
jects, or related to persons, places, or circumstances in 
which he took an interest. Even in architecture his 
taste had the same bias ; almost every stone of his house 
bore an allusion, or suggested a sentiment." 

Lockhart, who sometimes travelled with Scott when 
away from Abbotsford for a few days, relates a surpris- 
ing instance of his literary diligence. He says, " Where- 
ever we slept, whether in a noble mansion or in the 
shabbiest of country inns and whether the work was 
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done after retiring at night or before an early start in 
the morning, he very rarely mounted the carriage again 
without having a packet of the well-known aspect, ready 
sealed, and corded, and addressed to his printer in Edin- 
burgh. I used to suspect that he had adopted in his 
latter years the plan of writing everything on paper of 
the quarto form, in place of the foHo which he at an 
earlier period used, chiefly because in this way whatever 
he was writing, and wherever he wrote, he might seem 
to casual observers to be merely engaged upon a com- 
mon letter ; and the rapidity of his execution, taken 
with the shape of his sheet, has probably deceived 
hundreds ; but when he had finished his two or three 
letters, SU RonarCs Well^ or whatever was in hand, had 
made a chapter in advance." 

Previous to the Christmas festivities. Sir Walter had 
resumed the usual course of literary exertion, which his 
supervision of carpenters, painters, and upholsterers, had 
so long interrupted. The Tales of the Crusaders were 
begun, and when, in May 1825, the story of The Betrothed 
was on the eve of publication it found no favour with 
James Ballantyne ; and so heavily did the critical 
printer's candid remonstrances weigh on the author, that 
he at length lost heart about the matter altogether, and 
determined to cancel it for ever. The tale, however, 
all but a chapter or two, had been printed off, and both 
publisher and printer paused about committing such a 
mass to the flames. The sheets were hung up mean- 
while in Messrs. Ballantyne's warehouse, and Scott, 
roused by the spur of disappointment, began another 
story — The Talisman — in which James hailed better 
omens. His satisfaction went on increasing as the MS. 
flowed in upon him ; and he at last pronounced The 
Talisman such a masterpiece, that The Betrothed might 
venture abroad under its wing. Sir Walter was now 
reluctant on that subject, and said he would rather 
write two more new novels than the few pages necessary 
to complete his unfortunate Betrothed. But while he 
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hesitated, the German newspapers announced " A new 
romance by the author of TTaverley" as about to issue 
from the press of Leipsig. There was some ground for 
suspecting that a set of the suspended sheets might 
have been purloined and sold to a pirate, and this con- 
sideration put an end to his scruples. 

Early in June, then, the Tales of the Crusaders were 
put forth ; and, as Mr. Ballantyne had predicted, the 
brightness of the Talwnan dazzled the eyes of the 
million as to the defects of the twin-story. Few of 
these publications had a more enthusiastic greeting ; 
and Scott's literary plans were, as the reader will see 
reason to infer, considerably modified in consequence of 
the new burst of applause which attended the brilliant 
procession of his Saladin, and Cceur de Lion. 

Shortly before the issue of the Tales of the Crusaders, 
Scott asked Lockhart to accompany him to Abbotsford 
to meet Constable and James Ballantyne, who were to be 
there for a quiet consultation on some projects of great 
importance. When in consultation. Constable proposed 
to issue a cheap 3s. or 2s. 6d. volume every month. 
Scott said, " Your plan cannot fail, provided the books 
be really good ; but you must not start until you have 
not only leading columns, but depth upon depth of 
reserve in thorough order. I am willing to do my part 
in this grand enterprise. Often, of late, have I felt the 
vein of fiction was nearly worked out ; often, as you all 
know, have I been thinking seriously of turning my 
hand to history. I am of opinion that historical writing 
has no more been adapted to the demands of the 
increased circles among which literature does already 
find its way, than you allege as to the shape and price 
of books in general. What say you to taking the field 
with a Life of Napoleon 1" 

The series of cheap volumes, subsequently issued 
under the title of ConstahUs Miscellany, was the 
scheme on which this great bookseller was brooding. 
Before he left Abbotsford it was arranged that the first 
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number of this collection should consist of one half of 
Waverley ; the second, of the first section of a Life of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, by the author of Waverley ; that 
this life should be comprised in four of these numbers ; 
and that, until the whole series of his novels should 
have been issued, a volume every second month, in this 
new and inexpensive form, he should keep the Ballantyne 
press going with a series of historical works, to be issued 
on the alternate months. Such were, so far as Scott 
was concerned, the first outlines of a daring plan never 
destined to be carried into execution on the gigantic 
scale, or with the grand appliances which the projector 
contemplated, but destined, nevertheless, to lead the 
way in one of the greatest changes that literary history 
will ever have to record. Sir Walter began, without 
delay, what was meant to be a very short preliminary 
sketch of the French Kevolution, prior to the appear- 
ance of his hero upon the scene of action. This, he 
thought, might be done almost currente calamo ; for his 
personal recollection of all the great events as they 
occuixed was vivid, and he had not failed to peruse 
every book of any considerable importance on these 
subjects as it issued from the press. He apprehended 
the necessity, on the other hand, of more laborious study 
in the way of reading than he had for many years had 
occasion for, before he could enter with advantage upon 
Buonaparte's military career ; and Constable accordingly 
set about collecting a new library of printed materials, 
which continued from day to day pouring in upon him, 
till his little parlour in Castle Street looked more like 
an auctioneer's premises than an author's. The first 
waggon delivered itself of about a hundred huge folios 
of the Moniteur ; and London, Paris, Amsterdam, and 
Brussels, were all laid under contribution to meet the 
bold demands of his magnificent purveyor ; while he 
himself and his confidential friends availed themselves 
of every possible means of securing the use of written 
documents at home and abroad. The rapid accumula- 
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tion of books and MSS. was at once flattering and 
alarming ; and one of his notes to Lockhart, about the 
middle of June, had these rhymes by way of postscript : — 

" When with Poetry dealing 
Room enough in a shieling : 
Neither cahin nor hovel 
Too small for a novel : 
Thongh my back I should mb 
On Diogenes' tub, 
How my fancy could prance 
In a dance of Romance ! 
But my house I must swap 
With some Brobdignag chap, 
Ere I grapple, God bless me t with Emperor Kap.*' 

In the meantime he advanced with his Introduction ; 
and, catching fire as the theme expanded before him, 
had so soon several chapters in his desk, without having 
travelled over half the ground assigned for them, that 
Constable saw it would be in vain to hope for the com- 
pletion of the work within four tiny duodecimos. They 
resolved that it should be published, in the first instance, 
as a separate book, in four volumes, of the same size with 
the Tales of the Crusaders^ but with more pages, and more 
letterpress to each page. Scarcely had this been settled 
before it became obvious that four such volumes, how- 
ever closely printed, would never suffice ; and the number 
was week after week extended, with corresponding 
alterations as to the rate of the author's payment. Mr. 
Constable still considered the appearance of the second 
edition of the Life of Napoleon in his " Miscellany " as 
the great point on which the fortunes of that undertak- 
ing were to turn ; and its commencement was in conse- 
quence adjourned, which, however, must have been the 
case, as he found on inquiry that the stock on hand of the 
already various editions of the Waverley Novels was 
much greater than he had calculated; and therefore 
some interval must be permitted to elapse before, with 
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fairness to the retail trade, he could throw that long 
series of volumes into any cheaper form. 

Previous to the rising of the Court in July 1825, 
Sir Walter had made considerable progress in his Sketch 
of the French Revolution, but before the MS. went to the 
printers he made an excursion to Ireland to see his son 
and daughter-in-law under their own roof. His young 
daughter Anne, and Lockhart, accompanied him. He 
left Edinburgh on the 8th July, took a steamboat at 
Glasgow, and landed at Belfast On his arrival in 
Dublin he received many demonstrations of respect, and 
the leading noblemen and gentlemen of the city and its 
neighbourhood, of whatever sect or party, hastened to 
tender every conceivable homage and hospitality. The 
mass of the Dublin population were not less backward 
in their attentions. If his carriage was recognised at 
the door of any public establishment, the street was sure 
to be crowded before he came out, so as to make his 
departure as slow as a procession. When he entered a 
street, the watchword was rapidly passed down both 
sides, and the shopkeepers and their wives stood bowing 
and curtseying all the way down, while the mob and 
boys huzza'd as at the chariot wheels of a conqueror. 
In the evening he visited the theatre, and was received 
with a regular ovation of applause. A thousand voices 
shouted * Sir Walter Scott, and after the noise had con- 
tinued some time he rose and said, " I am sure this 
respectable audience will not suppose that a stranger 
can be insensible to the kindness of their reception of 
him, and if I have been long in saying this, I trust it 
will be attributed to the right cause — my unwillingness 
to take to myself honours so distinguished, and which I 
could not and cannot but feel to be unmerited." He 
visited St. Patrick's Cathedral and places of public 
interest in Dublin, and then made an excursion of some 
days into the county of Wicklow. On the 1st August 
he proceeded to Edgeworthstown, and remained a short 
time at the residence of Miss Edgeworth, in a district 
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where Oliver Goldsmith had first derived his early love 
and knowledge of Irish character. 

One day, when Lockhart was walking with Scott and 
Maria Edgeworth, he, unintentionally, conveyed the im- 
pression that he suspected poets and novelists were a 
good deal accustomed to look at life and the worid only 
as materials of art. A soft and pensive shade came over 
Scott's face as he said — " I fear you have some very 
young ideas in your head. Are you not too apt to 
measure things by some reference to literature — ^to dis- 
believe that anybody can be worth much care who has 
no knowledge of that sort of thing, or taste for it? 
God help us ! what a poor worid this would be if that 
were the true doctrine ! I have read books enough, 
and observed and conversed with enough of eminent 
and splendidly cultivated minds, too, in my time ; but 
I assure you I have heard higher sentiments from the 
lips of poor uneducated men and women, when exerting 
the spirit of severe yet gentle heroism under difficulties 
and afflictions, or speaking their simple thoughts as to 
circumstances in the lot of friends and neighbours, than 
I ever yet met with out of the pages of the Bible. We 
shall never leam to feel and respect our real calling and 
destiny, unless we have taught ourselves to consider 
everything as moonshine compared with the education 
of the heart." Miss Edgeworth did not listen to this 
without some water in her eyes (her tears were always 
ready when any generous string was touched ; for, as 
Pope says, " The finest minds — ^like the finest metals, 
dissolve the easiest ;") — but she brushed them gaily 
aside, and said to Lockhart, " You see how it is— Dean 
Swift said he had written his books in order that people 
might leam to treat him like a great lord. Sir Walter 
writes his in order that he may be able to treat his people 
as a great lord ought to do." 

We may appropriately insert here a rebuke which, 
later in life. Sir Walter once gave to his daughter Anne. 
She happened to say of something that she could not 
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abide it — it was vulgar. " My love," said her father, 
" you speak like a very young lady ; do you know, after 
all, the meaning of this word vulgar ? 'Tis only com- 
mon; nothing that is common, except wickedness, can 
deserve to be spoken of in a tone of contempt ; and 
when you have lived to my years, you will be disposed 
to agree with me in thanking God that nothing really 
worth having or caring about in this world is un- 
common" 

When the party left Edgeworthstown, they were 
accompanied by Miss Edgeworth to the Lakes of Killar- 
ney, and Cork was visited on the journey back to Dublin. 
Wherever they halted, there was a succession of festive 
gaiety, and in the course of their movements they saw 
many castles, churches, and ruins of all sorts, with 
mountain, wood, lake, and river. 

Sir Walter was much pleased with the journey, and 
the kindness shown to him, and he afterwards wrote — 
" We had beautiful lakes — * those vast inland seas ' as 
Spenser terms them, and hills which they call moun- 
tains, and dargles and dingles, and most superb ruins of 
castles and abbeys, and live nuns in strict retreat, not 
permitted to speak, but who read their breviaries with 
one eye, and looked at their visitors with the other. 
Then we had Miss Edgeworth, and the kind-natured 
clever Harriet, who moved, and thought, and acted for 
everybody's comfort rather than her own ; we had 
Lockhart to say clever things, and Walter, with his 
whiskers, to overawe obstinate postillions and impudent 
beggars, and Jane to bless herself that the folks had 
neither houses, clothes, nor furniture, and Anne to make 
fun from morning to night. 

* And merry folks were we.* 

There was such a whirl of visiting, and laking, and 
boating, and wondering, and shouting, and laughing, and 
carousing ; so much to be seen, and so little time to see 
it ; so much to be heard, and only two ears to listen 
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to twenty voices, that, upon the whole, I grew desperate. 
It is impossible to conceive the extent of the virtue of 
hospitality in all classes. I don't think even our Scot- 
tish hospitality can match that of Ireland. Everything 
seems to give way to the desire to accommodate a 
stranger ; and I reaUy believe the story of the Irish 
harper, who condemned his harp to the flames for want 
of firewood to cook his guest's supper. Their personal 
kindness to me has been so great, that were it not from 
the chilling recollection that novelty is easily substituted 
for merit, I should think, like the booby in Steel's play, 
that I had been kejpt baeky and that there was something 
more about me than I had ever been led to suspect. 
There is much less of exaggeration about the Irish than 
might have been suspected. Their poverty is not 
exaggerated; it is on the extreme verge of human 
misery ; their cottages would scarce serve for pigstyes, 
even in Scotland — and their rags seem the very refuse 
of a rag shop, and are disposed on their bodies with such 
ingenious variety of wretchedness, that you would think 
nothing but some sort of perverted taste could have 
assembled so many shreds together. You are constantly 
fearful that some knot or loop will give, and place the 
individual before you in all the primitive simplicity of 
Paradise. Then for their food they have only potatoes, 
and too few of them. Yet the men look stout and 
healthy, the women buxom and well coloured. . . . 
I said their poverty was not exaggerated, neither is 
their wit, nor their good humour, nor their whimsical 
absurdity, nor their courage." 

" Wit — I gave a fellow a shilling on some occasion 
when sixpence was the fee — * Remember you owe me 
sixpence, Pat.' * May your honour live till I pay you.' 
There was courtesy as well as art in this, and all the 
clothes on Pat's back would have been dearly bought by 
the sum in question." 

" Good-humour, — There is perpetual kindness in the Irish 
cabin — ^buttermilk, potatoes — a stool is offered, or a stone 
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is rolled that your honour may sit down and be out of the 
smoke ; and those who beg everywhere else seem desirous 
to exercise free hospitality in their own houses. Their 
natural disposition is turned to gaiety and happiness ; 
while a Scotchman is thinking about the term-day, or, if 
easy on that subject, about hell in the next world — ^while 
an Englishman is making a little hell in the present, be- 
cause his muffin is not well roasted — Pat's mind is always 
turned to fun and ridicule. They are terribly excitable, 
to be sure, and will murder you on slight suspicion, and 
find out next day that it was all a mistake, and that it 
was not yourself they meant to kill, at all, at all." 

" Absurdity. — ^They were widening the road near Lord 
Claremont's seat as we passed. A number of cars were 
drawn up together at a particular point, where we also 
halted, as we understood they were blowing a rock, and 
the shot was expected presently to go oflF. After waiting 
two minutes or so, a fellow called out something, and 
our carriage as a planet, and the cars for satellites, started 
all forward at once, the Irishmen whooping and the 
horses galloping. Unable to learn the meaning of this, 
I was only left to suppose that they had delayed firing 
the intended shot till we should pass, and that we were 
passing quickly to make the delay as short as possible. 
No such thing. By dint of making great haste, we got 
within ten yards of the rock just when the blast took 
place, throwing dust and gravel on our carriage ; and 
had our postillion brought us a little nearer (it was not 
for want of hoUowing and flogging that he did not), we 
should have had a still more serious share of the explo- 
sion. The explanation I received from the drivers was, 
that they had been told by the overseer that as the rrdne 
had been so long in going off, he dared say we would 
have time to pass it ; so we just waited long enough to 
make the danger imminent. I have only to add, that 
two or three people got behind thjB carriage, just for 
nothing but to see how our honours got past." 

Sir Walter and his original fellow-travellers left 
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Dublin on the 1 8th of August for Holyhead ; and, after 
travelling through North Wales, they hastened to the 
banks of Windermere, to comply with a kind invitation 
received from Canning. Here, during their short stay, 
they enjoyed brilliant cavalcades through the woods in 
the mornings, and delicious boatings on the lake by 
moonlight ; and the last day " the Admiral of the Lake," 
Professor Wilson, presided over one of the most splendid 
regattas that ever enlivened Windermere. They next 
visited Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, and he accompanied 
them to Keswick, where they saw Southey, and then 
they went to Mr. Marshall's elegant villa on the banks 
of Ullswater, and thence to Lowther Castle, the seat of 
Lord Lonsdale. Sir Walter reached Abbotsford on the 
1st of September, and said truly that " his tour had been 
one ovation." 

Without an hour's delay he resumed his usual habits 
of life at Abbotsford — ^the quiet old-fashioned content- 
ment of the little domestic circle, alternating with the 
brilliant phantasmagoria of admiring, and sometimes 
admired strangers, the musing ramble among his own 
glens, the breezy ride over the moors, the festive chase, 
and the merry spell at the woodman's axe. The hours 
of the closet alone had found a change. The prepara- 
tion for the life of Napoleon was a course of such hard 
reading as had not been called for while " the great 
magician," in the full sunshine of ease, amused himself, 
and delighted the world, by unrolling, fold after fold, his 
endlessly varied panorama of romance. The miracle 
had, to all appearance, cost him no effort. Unmoved 
and serene among the multiplicities of worldly business, 
and the invasions of half Europe and America, he had 
gone on tranquilly, enjoying rather than exerting his 
genius, in the production of those masterpieces which 
have peopled all our firesides with inexpensive friends, 
and rendered the solitary supremacy of Shakspeare, as 
an all-comprehensive and genial painter of man, no longer 
a proverb. 
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He had, while this was the occupation of his few 
desk-hours, read only for his diversion ; but his reading 
even then had been very extensive. Those who observed 
him the most constantly were never able to understand 
how he contrived to keep himself so thoroughly up to 
the stream of contemporary literature of every descrip- 
tion, French and German as well as English. That a 
rapid glance might tell him more than another man 
could gather by a week's poring, may easily be guessed ; 
but the grand secret was the perpetual practice of his 
own grand maxim, nevei* to be doing nothing. He had no 
unconsidered trifles of time. Every moment was turned 
to account ; and thus he had leisure for everything — 
except indeed the newspapers, which consume so many 
precious hours now-a-days. Of the reviews and maga- 
zines he saw few, and of the few he read little. 

Sir Walter had now to apply himself doggedly to the 
mastering of a huge accumulation of historical materials. 
He read, and noted, and indexed with the pertinacity of 
some pale compiler in the British Museum ; but rose 
from such employment, not radiant and buoyant, as after 
he had been feasting himself among the teeming harvests 
of Fancy, but with an aching brow, and eyes on which 
the dimness of years had begun to plant some specks. 

Unfortunately, just when he had commenced with 
the hardest literary task of his life, and when the whole 
of his mental and physical faculties were required to be 
free for the Herculean labour, he had to buckle on armour 
to contend against a quick succession of very severe 
sorrows ; and seldom has a man fought a nobler battle 
against a " sea of troubles." His great and noble soul 
would only have been dimly seen had it not been for 
the light given forth when in contact with the fire of 
affliction. We have seen that his journey up the hill 
of life was on the whole joyous and happy, and that 
the view from the summit of the hill was brighter and 
more glorious than ever he, in imagination, could have 
anticipated. But no sooner had he commenced the 
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descent than the clouds began to gather, and they grew 
denser and denser, until at last they burst in a tremend- 
ous storm, and only at rare inten^als did he afterwards 
obtain a glimpse of the sun. In his autobiographical 
fragment we were made acquainted with the preparations 
for the ascent, when, in short, " he was maJdng himself ;" 
and he acted as guide a short distance up the hill. 
Now, during the descent, we are again fortunate in 
having him as our guide, for just at this period he com- 
menced keeping a diary. The motto of the diary was — 

** As I walked by myself, 
I talked to myself, 
And thus myself said to me. — Old Song." 

In the first entry he says, " I have all my life re- 
gretted that I did not keep a regular journal. I have 
myself lost recollection of much that was interesting ; 
and I have deprived my family of some curious informa- 
tion by not carrying this resolution into effect. I have 
bethought me, on seeing lately some volumes of Byron's 
notes, that he probably had hit upon the right way of 
keeping such a memorandum-book, by throwing out 
all pretence to regularity and order, and marking down 
events just as they occurred to recollection. I will try 
this plan ; and behold, I have a handsome locked volume, 
such as might serve for a lady's album." 

Sir Walter found that a few stray minutes in his 
dressing-room at getting up in the morning, or after he 
had retired for the night, was a pleasant variety for 
him. He also kept the book by him when in his study, 
and often had recourse to it when anything puzzled 
him and called for a halt in the prosecution of what 
he considered (though posterity will hardly do so) a 
more important task. It was extremely fortunate that 
he took up this scheme exactly at the time when he 
settled seriously to the history of Buonaparte's personal 
.career. The sort of preparation which every chapter 
of that book now called for has been already alluded 
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to ; and, although, when he had fairly read himself up 
to any one great cycle of transactions, his old spirit 
roused itself in full energy, and he traced the record 
with as rapid and glowing a pencil as he had ever 
wielded — there were minutes enough, and hours, and 
perhaps days, of weariness, depression, and languor, 
when (unless the silent confidant had been at hand), 
even he perhaps might have made no use of his writing- 
desk. 

This new resource of journalising, however, was not 
sufficient. He soon convinced himself that it would 
facilitate, not impede, his progress with Napoleon, to 
have a work of imagination in hand also. The success 
of the Tales of the Crusaders had been very high ; and 
Constable, well aware that it had been his custom of 
old to carry on two romances at the same time, was 
now too happy to encourage him in beginning Woodstock, 
to be taken up whenever the historical MS. should be 
in advance of the press. 

Of the progress of both the novel and the history, 
the journal will afford the reader full and clear details. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Extracts from Diary — Thomas Moore — Comimercial difficulties, and 
Rmn of the Houses of Constable and Ballantyne — Letter from 
Sir James Mackintosh — The reason why Commercial connections 
had been kept a Mystery — Extracts from Diary— Progress of 
Woodstock and the Life of Napoleon. 

1825-182ft— Age 54-55. 

The following extracts from Scott's Diary will enable 
us to understand his mode of life and course of thought 
at this period : — 

" I think this journal will suit me well ; if I can wax 
myself into an idea that it is purely voluntary, it may go 
on. But never a being hated task-work as I hate it, 
from my infancy upwards, and yet I have done a great 
deal in my day. It is not that I am idle in my nature 
neither. But propose to me to do one thing and it is 
inconceivable the desire I have to do something else — 
not that it is more easy or more pleasant, but just 
because it is escaping from an imposed task. I cannot 
trace this love of contradiction to any distinct source, 
but it has haunted me all my life, I could almost sup- 
pose it was mechanical, and that the imposition of a 
piece of duty -labour operated on me like the mace of 
a bad billiard player, which gives an impulse to the baU 
indeed, but sends it off at a tangent different from the 
course designed. Now, if I expend such eccentric move- 
ments on this journal, it will be turning a wretched pro- 
pensity to some tolerable account. If I had thus em- 
ployed the hours and half hours which I have whiled 
away in putting off something that must needs be done= 
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at last, my conscience ! I should have had a journal with 
a witness." t 

" I am come to the time when ' those that look out 
of the windows shall be darkened.' I must now wear 
spectacles constantly in reading and writing, though till 
this winter I have made a shift by using only their 
occasional assistance. Although my health cannot be 
better, I feel my lameness becomes sometimes painful, 
and often inconvenient. Walking on the pavement or 
causeway gives me trouble, and I am glad when I have 
accomplished my return on foot from the Parliament 
House to Castle Street, though I can (taking a competent 
time), walk five or six miles in the country with pleasure. 
Well, such things must come, and be received with cheer- 
ful submission. My early lameness considered, it was 
impossible for a man to have been stronger or more 
active than I have been, and that for twenty or thirty 
years. Seams will slit, and elbows will out, quoth the 
tailor; and as I was fifty-four, 15th of August last, my 
mental vestments are none of the newest. Then Walter, 
Charles, and Lockhart, are as active and handsome 
young fellows as you can see, and while they enjoy 
strength and activity I can hardly be said to want it. 
I have perhaps all my life set an undue value on these 
gifts ; yet it does appear to me that high and inde- 
pendent feelings are naturally, though not uniformly or 
inseparably, connected with bodily advantages. Strong 
men are usually good-humoured, and active men often 
display the same elasticity of mind as of body. These 
superiorities, indeed, are often misused. But, even for 
these things, God shall call us to judgment." 

" I have much to comfort me in the present aspect 
of my family. My eldest son, independent in fortune, 
united to an affectionate wife — and of good hopes in his 
profession ; my second, with a good deal of talent, and 
in the way, I trust, of cultivating it to good purpose. 
Anne, an honest, downright good Scots lass, in whom I 
could only wish to correct a spirit of satire ; and Lock- 
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hart is Lockhart, to whom I can most willingly confide 
the happiDe^ of the daughter who chose him, and whom 
he has chosen. But my dear wife, the partner of early 
cares and successes is, I fear, frail in health — ^though I 
trust and pray she may see me out. Indeed, if this 
troublesome complaint goes on — it bodes no long exist- 
ence. My brother was affected with the same weakness, 
which, before he was fifty, brought on mortal Sjrmptoms. 
The poor Major had been rather a free liver, but my 
father, the most abstemious of men, save when the duties 
of hospitality required him to be moderately free with 
his bottle, and that was very seldom, had the same weak- 
ness of the powers of retention which now annoys me, 
and he, 1 think, was not above seventy when cut off. 
Square the odds, and good-night, Sir Walter about 
sixty. 1 care not, if I leave my name unstained, and my 
family properly settled, Sai est n'xiss*." 

" Thank God, I let my son Walter take his own way ; 
and 1 trust he will be a useful, honoured soldier, being, 
for his time, high in the service ; whereas at home he 
would probably have been a wine-bibbing, moor-fowl 
shooting, fox-hunting, Fife squire — Uving at Lochore 
without either aim or end — and well if he were no 
worse." 

'' This morning Lockhart and Sophia left us early, 
and without leave-taking ; when I rose at eight o'clock, 
they were gone. This is very right. I hate red eyes 
and blowing of i^oaeB ; of all schools commend me to the 
Stoics. We cannot indeed overcome our affections, nor 
ought we if we could, but we may repress them within 
due boundi, »nd avoid coaxing them to make fools of 
those who ihould be their masters. I have lost some of 
the oow'**' ^ which I chiefly looked for enjoyment. 
Will ^ ■''**^ make the more of such as remain — Grod 
- • - |h«m. And so, * I will unto my holy work again,' 
i at present is the description of that worslupfid 
_ [Tirate, Danton, Robespierre, and Marat." 
, <• A stormy and ramy day — ^Walk it from the Court 
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through the rain. I don't dislike this. Egad, I rather 
like it, for no man that ever stepped on heather has less 
dread than I of the catch cold ; and I seem to regain, 
in buflfeting with the wind, a little of the high spirit 
with which, in younger days, I used to enjoy a Tam o' 
Shanter .ride through darkness, wind, and rain, the 
boughs groaning and cracking over my head, the good 
horse free to the road, and impatient for home, and 
feeling the weather as little as I did — 

* The stonn around might roar and rustle, 
"We didna mind the storm a whistle.* " 

" I wrote six of my close pages yesterday, which is 
about twenty-four pages in print. What is more, I think 
it comes oflf twangingly. The story is so very interest- 
ing in itself that there is no fear of the book answering. 
Superficial it must be, but I do not care for the 
charge. Better a superficial book, which brings well and 
strikingly together the known and acknowledged facts, 
than a dull boring narrative, pausing to see farther into 
a mill-stone at every moment than the nature of the 
mill-stone will admit. Nothing is so tiresome as walk- 
ing through some beautiful scene with a minute philo- 
sopher, a botanist, or pebble-gatherer, who is eternally 
calling your attention from the grand features of the 
natural picture to look at grasses and chuckey-stones. 
Yet, in their way, they give useful information ; and so 
does the minute historian." 

" I feel the pleasure of being alone and uninterrupted. 
Few men, leading a quiet life, and without any strong 
or highly varied change of circumstances, have seen 
more variety of society than I — ^few have enjoyed it 
more, or been bored, as it is called, less by the company 
of tiresome people. I have rarely, if ever, found any one, 
out of whom I could not extract amusement or edifica- 
tion ; and were I obliged to account for hints afforded 
on such occasions, I should make an ample deduction 
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from my naxrative powers. Still, however, from the 
earliest time I can remember, I preferred the pleasure 
of being alone to wishing for visitors, and have often 
taken a bannock and a bit of cheese to the wood or hill, 
to avoid dining with company. As I grew from boy- 
hood to manhood, I saw this would not do, and that to 
gain a place in men's esteem, I must mix and bustle 
with them. Pride, and an exaltation of spirits, often 
supplied the real pleasure which others seem to feel in 
society ; yet mine certainly upon many occasions was 
real. Still, if the question was, eternal company, with- 
out the power of retiring within yourself, or soUtary 
confinement for life, I should say, * Turnkey, lock the 
cell ! ' My life, though not without its fits of waking 
and strong exertion, has been a sort of dream, spent in 

* Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy. * 

I have worn a wishing^ap, the power of which has 
been to divert present griefs by a touch of the wand of 
imagination, and gild over the future by prospects more 
fair than can be realised. Somewhere it is said that 
this castle-building — ^this wielding of the unreal trowel 
— is fatal to exertions in actual life. I cannot tell — 
I have not found it so. I cannot indeed say, like 
Madame Genlis, that in the imaginary scenes in which 
I have acted a part, I ever prepared myself for any- 
thing which actually befel me ; but I have certainly 
fashioned out much that made the present hour pass 
pleasantly away, and much that has enabled me to 
contribute to the amusement of the public. Since I 
was five years old, I cannot remember the time when I 
had not some ideal part to play for my own solitary 
amusement." 

" Talking of Abbotsford, it begins to be haunted by 
too much company of every kind, but especially 
foreigners. I do not like them. I hate fine waistcoats, 
and breast-pins upon dirty shirts. I detest the impu- 
dence that pays a stranger compliments, and harangues 
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about an author*s works in his own house, which is 
surely ill-breeding. Moreover, they are seldom long of 
making it evident that they know nothing about what 
they are talking of, excepting having seen the Lady of 
the Lake at the opera." 

^' I am determined not to stand mine host to all 
Scotland and England as I have done." 

Scott had just cause for thinking that Abbotsford 
was haunted by too much company. Seldom was it 
without visitors, and he was often tortured with bores 
of the first order. However, occasionally some person 
of eminence and unaffected genius remained a few days, 
and then he was really happy in entertaining them, and 
rambling with them over his estate and around the 
adjacent country. Such a one now arrived in the 
person of Thomas Moore. From the hour the two 
poets met they treated each other with a full con- 
fidence, and next morning Scott laid his hand, with 
a sort of cordial earnestness, on Moore's breast, and 
said — " Now, my dear Moore, we are friends for lifS." 
They sallied out for a walk through the plantations, 
and, among other things, the abundance of the poetic 
talent in those days was alluded to. " Hardly a 
magazine is now published," said Moore, " that does not 
contain verses which some thirty years ago would have 
made a reputation." Scott turned with his look of 
shrewd humour, as if chuckling over his own success, 
and said — " Ecod, we were in the luck of it to come 
before these fellows ; but," he added, playfully flourish- 
ing his stick as he spoke, "we have, like Bobadil, 
taught them to beat us with our own weapons." — " In 
complete novelty,'* says Moore, " he seemed to think, 
lay the only chance for a man ambitious of high literary 
reputation in these days." 

Scott wrote in his diary — " There is a manly 
frankness, with perfect ease and good-breeding, about 
Moore which is delightful. Not the least touch of the 
poet or the pedant. A little — very little man. His 
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countenance is plain, but the expression so very ani- 
mated, especially in speaking or singing, that it is far 
more interesting than the finest features could have 
rendered it. 

" I was aware that Byron had often spoken both in 
private society and in his journal of Moore and myself 
in the same breath, and with the same sort of regard ; 
so I was curious to see what there could be in common 
betwixt us— Moore having lived so much in the gay 
world, I in the country, and with people of business, 
and sometimes with politicians; Mopre a scholar, I 
none; he a musician and artist, I without the know- 
ledge of a note ; he a democrat, I an aristocrat — with 
many other points of diflference; besides his being an 
Irishman, I a Scotchman, and both tolerably national. 
Yet there is a point of resemblance, and a strong one. 
We are both good-humoured fellows, who rather seek 
to enjoy what is going forward than to maintain our 
dignity as Lions ; and we have both seen the world too 
wfdely and too well not to contemn in our souls the 
imaginary consequence of literary people, who walk 
with thir noses in the air, and re W me always of 
the fellow whom Johnson met in an alehouse, and 
who called himself ' the great Twcdmly — inventor of the 
Jlood-gate iron for smoothing linen. He also enjoys the 
mot pour rire, and so do I. It was a pity that nothing 
save the total destruction of Byron's Memoirs would 
satisfy his executors. But there was a reason. Premat 
Nox alta. It would be a delightful addition to life iT 
T. M. had a cottage within two miles of one. We 
went to the theatre together, and the house being- 
luckily a good one, received T. M. with rapture. L 
could have hugged them, for it paid back the debt o^ 
the kind reception I met with in Ireland." 

The next entry in Scott's diary refers to his worldlj^ 
fortunes, which were now about to undergo a melancholj^ 
decline ; and to avoid the necessity of interrupting h^ 
awkward explanations the easy tenor of perhaps th 
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most candid diary that ever man penned, it is advisable 
to give here a short account of that sad change The 
early history of Scott's connection with the Ballantynes, 
and of the connection between the Ballantyne and the 
Constable firms, has already been given. Scott's con- 
fidence in the prudence of James Ballantyne was so entire, 
that he willingly absolved himself from all duty of active 
and thorough-going inspection; and seldom, perhaps 
never, did he visit the printing-office to examine the 
books. Ballantyne was of inestimable service to Scott 
in correcting and revising the proof-sheets, and in copy- 
ing with his own hands Scott's manuscripts of the 
Waverley Novels to prevent the author's name being 
revealed ; but he neglected the superintendence of the 
proper business of the firm, and allowed matters to get 
hopelessly entangled with the firm of Constable. During 
the later years of the connection the books had not been 
balanced. Constable had become intimately associated 
with the London house of Hurst, Kobinson, and Co., 
and this firm had, during the excitement of the com- 
mercial mania of 1825, embarked vast sums in a specu- 
lation on hops. When ruin threatened them, they availed 
themselves of Constable's credit, without stint or limit, 
and the result was that their ruin involved the downfall 
of the houses of Constable and Co., and Ballantyne and 
Co. The obligations of Hurst and Kobinson were about 
£300,000 ; those of Constable and Co., £256,000. The 
former paid, ultimately, 2s. 9d. in the pound, the latter 
about Is. 3d. The firm of Ballantyne and Co. might 
have allowed itself to be declared bankrupt, and obtained 
a speedy discharge from its liabilities, as did the book- 
selling concerns, but that Sir Walter Scott was a partner. 
Had he chosen to pursue the course commonly taken by 
commercial insolvents, the matter would have been 
settled in a very short time. The creditors of Ballantyne 
and Co. (whose claims amounted to £117,000), would 
have brought into the market whatever property, literary 
or otherwise, he at the hour of failure possessed ; they 
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would have had a right to his life-rent at Abbotsford 
among other things — ^and to his reversionary interest in 
the estate, in case either his eldest son or his daughter- 
in-law should die without issue, and thus void the pro- 
visions of their marriage-contract. All this being 
brought into the market, the result would have been a 
dividend much superior to what the creditors of Con- 
stable and Hurst received, and in return the partners in 
the printing firm would have been left at Hberty to reap 
for themselves the profits of their future exertions. 
Things were, however, complicated in consequence of the 
transfer of Abbotsford on the marriage of Scott*s eldest 
son. At first, some creditors seem to have had serious 
thoughts of contesting the validity of that arrangement ; 
but a little reflection and examination satisfied them that 
nothing could be gained by such an attempt. On the 
other hand. Sir Walter was conscious that he had done 
wrong in placing any part of his property beyond the 
reach of his creditors, by entering into that marriage- 
contract without a previous most deliberate examination 
into the state of his responsibilities. He must have felt 
in this manner, though there can be no doubt that the 
issue of such an examination, in January 1825, would 
have left him at perfect liberty to do all that he did 
upon that occasion. However that may have been, and 
whatever his delicacy respecting this point, he regarded 
the embarrassment of his commercial firm, on the whole, 
with the feelings not of a merchant but of a gentleman. 
He thought that by devoting the rest of his life to the 
service of his creditors, he could, in the upshot, pay the 
" uttermost farthing '' he owed them. They (with one 
or two paltry exceptions) applauded his honourable 
intentions, and resolutions, and shared to a large extent 
in the self-reliance of their debtor. They had not mis- 
calculated, neither had Sir Walter calculated wrongly. 
He paid the penalty of health and life, but he saved his 
honour and his self-respect. 

** The glory dies not, and the grief is post." 
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He undertook to devote the whole of his time and 
talents to the endeavour to liquidate the debt ; and it 
was settled that he was to continue at Abbotsford ; the 
rents of the estate to be collected by trustees, acting 
for the creditors. His house in Edinburgh was sold, 
and he took lodgings when professional duties required 
him to be in the city. 

In a letter which he wrote at this time he says : — 
" As my wife and Anne propose to remain all the year 
round at Abbotsford, I shall be solitary enough in my 
lodgings. But I always loved being a bear, and sucking 
my paws in solitude, better than being a lion and ramp- 
ing for the amusement of others ; and as I propose to 
slam the door in the face of all and sundry for these 
three years to come, and neither eat nor give to eat, 
I shall come forth bearish enough, should I live to make 
another Avatar. Seriously, I intend to receive nobody, 
old and intimate friends excepted, at Abbotsford this 
season, for it cost me much more in time than other- 
wise." 

His reverses called forth the sympathy of many of 
his admirers. He received an anonymous offer of 
£30,000, which he rejected, as he did every other. A 
Mr. Pole, who had long attended Sir Walter's daughter, 
as a teacher of the harp, seut to offer £500 or £600, 
probably his all. Sir James Mackintosh addressed to 
him a letter of condolence, from which we extract the 
following : — " No man living has given pleasure to so 
many persons as you have done, and you must be 
assured that great multitudes who never saw you, in every 
quarter of the world, will regret the slightest disturbance 
of your conscience. But, as I have observed that the 
express declaration of one individual sometimes makes 
more impression than the strongest assurance of the 
sentiments of multitudes, I venture to say, that I most 
sincerely lament that any untoward circumstances should, 
even for a time, interrupt the indulgence of your taste 
and your liberal enjoyments. I am sorry that Scotland 
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should, for a moment, lose the very peculiar distinction 
of having the honours of the country done to visitors 
by the person at the head of our literature. Above 
all, I am sorry that a fortune, earned by genius, and 
expended so generously, should be for the shortest 
time shaken by the general calamities. Those disposi- 
tions of yours which most quicken the fellow-feelings of 
others will best console you. I have heard with delight 
that your composure and cheerfulness have already com- 
forted those who are most affectionately interested in 
you. What I have heard of your happy temper in this 
way reminded me of Warburton's fine character of 
Bayle. * He had a soul superior to the attacks of 
fortune, and a heart practised to the best philosophy.' 
You have expended your fortune too well not to be con- 
soled for a temporary suspension of its produce; you 
have your genius, your fame, and, what is better than 
either, your kind and cheerful nature. 

" I trust so much to your good-natured indulgence, 
that I hope you will pardon me for joining my sincere 
but very humble voice to the admiration and sympathy 
of Europe." 

From Scott's diary we learn how nobly and manfully 
he struggled to overcome his difficulties. On the day of 
the failure of Ballantyne and Company, a friend called 
on Sir Walter, and found him writing in his study. He 
rose, and said, " My friend, give me a shake of your 
hand— mine is that of a beggar." He then told him 
that Ballantyne had just been with him, and that his 
ruin was certain and complete, explaining, briefly, the 
nature of his connection with the three houses, whose 
downfall must that morning be made public. He added, 
" Don't fancy I am going to stay at home to brood idly 
on what can't be helped. I was at work upon Wood- 
stock when you came in, and I shall take up the pen the 
moment I get back from Court. I mean to dine with 
you on Sunday, and hope then to report progress to 
some purpose." When Sunday came, he reported ac- 
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cordingly, that, in spite of all the numberless interrup- 
tions of meetings and conferences with his partner, the 
Constables, and men of business — to say nothing of his 
distressing anxieties on account of his wife and daughter 
— ^he had written a chapter of his novel every interven- 
ing day. He wrote to Lockhart, " Unless I die, I shall 
beat up against this foul weather. A penny I will not 
borrow from any one. Since my creditors are content 
to be patient I have the means of righting them per- 
fectly, and the confidence to employ them. I would 
have given a good deal to have avoided the coup d' eclat; 
but that having taken place, I would not give sixpence 
for any other results. I fear you will think I am 
writing in the heat of excited resistance to bad fortune. 
My dear Lockhart, I am as calm and temperate as you 
ever saw me, and working at Woodstock like a very 
tiger. I am grieved for Lady Scott and Anne, who can- 
not conceive adversity can have the better of them even 
for a moment. If it teaches a little of the frugality 
which I never had the heart to enforce when money was 
plenty, and it seemed cruel to interrupt the enjoyment 
of it in the way they liked best — ^it will be well." 

We must ever remember that the real nobility of 
Scott*s character could not have exhibited itself to the 
world at large, had he not been exposed in his later 
years to the ordeal of adversity. We may feel assured 
that had not that adversity been preceded by the per- 
petual spur of pecuniary demands, he who began life 
with such quick appetites for all its ordinary enjoy- 
ments, would never have devoted himself to the rearing 
of that colossal monument of genius, labour, and power, 
which his works now constitute. The imagination 
which has bequeathed so much to delight and humanise 
mankind, would have developed few of its miraculous 
resources, save in the embellishment of his own personal 
existence. The enchanted spring might have sunk into 
earth with the rod that bade it gush, and left us no living 
waters. We cannot understand, but we may neverthe- 
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less respect, even the strangest caprices of the manrellons 
combination of faculties to which our debt is so weighty. 
"We should try to picture to ourselves what the actual 
intellectual life must have been of the author of such a 
series of romances. We should ask ourselves whether, 
filling and discharging so soberly and gracefully as he 
did the common functions of social man, it was not im- 
possible but that he must have passed most of his life 
in other worlds than ours; and we ought hardly to 
think it a grievous circumstance that their bright 
visions should have dazzled sometimes the eyes which 
he so gently re-opened upon our prosaic realities. He 
had, on the whole, a command over the powers of his 
mind, and could control and direct his thoughts and 
reflections with a readiness, firmness, and easy security 
of sway, beyond what it was possible to trace in any 
other artistes recorded character and history ; but he 
could not habitually fling them into the region of 
dreams throughout a long series of years, and yet be 
expected to find a corresponding satisfaction in bending 
them to the less agreeable considerations which the 
circumstances of any human being's practical lot in this 
world must present in abundance. The training to 
which he accustomed himself could not leave him as he 
was when he began. He must pay the penalty, as well 
as reap the glory, of this life-long abstraction of reverie, 
this self-abandonment of Fairy-land, 

He has been censured for being so anxious for the 
acquisition of worldly wealth ; and it cannot be denied 
that he set more of his affections, during great part of 
his life, upon earthly things, wealth among others, than 
might have become so great an intellect ; but we must 
not forget that the whole system of conceptions and 
aspirations, of which his early active life was the 
exponent, resolves itself into a romantic idealisation 
of Scottish aristocracy. He desired to secure for his- 
descendants (for himself he had very soon acquired- 
something infinitely more flattering to self-love and 
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vanity) a decent and honourable middle station — ^in a 
scheme of life so constituted originaUy, and which his 
fancy pictured as capable of being so revived as to 
admit of the kindliest personal contact between (almost) 
the peasant at the plough and the magnate with un- 
limited means. 

Few things did he despise more than a worshipper 
of money. His appetite for wealth was, after all, 
essentially a vivid yearning for the means of large 
beneficence. He valued money in no other sense than 
so far as it would allow him to add to the happiness of 
his fellow-men, and enable him to be the founder of one 
of those lordly castles which had haunted his ima&ina- 
tion since boyhood. His first and last worldly ambition 
was to be himself the founder of a distinct branch ; he 
desired to plant a lasting root, and dreamt not of 
personal fame, but of long distant generations rejoicing 
in the name of " Scott of Abbotsford." 

Before we again quote from Scott's diary it is 
necessary to explain why he kept his commercial con- 
nections a mystery. The principal cause was, no doubt, 
professional prejudice. No man could in former times 
be called either to the English or the Scottish bar who 
was known to have any direct interest in commercial 
undertakings of any sort. Though there might be 
sound reasons for this, yet prejudices were undoubtedly 
the main source of the restriction, and those prejudices 
prevailed in Scotland in Sir Walter's youth to an extent 
of which the present generation can form no adequate 
notion. In the minds of the " northern noblesse de la 
rohe,^* as they are styled in Bedgauntlet, such feelings 
had wide and potent authority ; and Scott, even after 
he had ceased to practise at the bar, being still a 
Sheriff, and a member of the Faculty of Advocates, 
dreaded having his alliance with a trading firm revealed 
among his comrades of the gown. 

The practice of mystery must have jarred severely 
with his naturally frank, open, and generous nature. 
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No one ever had, or deserved to have, more real friends, 
and what, perhaps, gave him the bitterest pain in the 
hour of his calamities, was the feeling of compunction 
with which he then found himself obliged to stand 
before those with whom he had through life cultivated 
fraternal friendship, convicted of having kept his heart 
closed to them on what they could not but suppose to 
have been the chief subjects of his thought and anxiety, 
in times when they withheld nothing from him. These, 
perhaps, were the troubles which cut deepest into his 
brain. For his error he made noble atonement. During 
the most energetic years of manhood he laboured with 
one prize in view ; and he had just grasped it, as he 
fancied, securely, when all at once the vision was dissi- 
pated, and he found himself naked and desolate as Joh, 
How he nerved himself against the storm — ^how he felt 
and how he resisted it — how soberly, steadily, and 
resolutely he contemplated the possibility of yet, by 
redoubled exertions, in so far retrieving his fortunes as 
that no man should lose by having trusted those for 
whom he had been pledged — how well he kept his vow, 
and the price it cost him to do so — all this we shall 
leara from his diary, to which we now return. 

"November 22d, 1825. — Here is matter for a May 
morning, but much fitter for a November one. The 
general distress in the city has affected H. and K., Con- 
stable's great agents. Should they go, it is not Hkely 
that Constable can stand, and such an event would lead 
to great distress and perplexity on the part of J. B. and 
myself. Thank God, I have enough to pay more than 
20s. in the pound, taking matters at the worst. But 
much inconvenience must be the consequence. I had a 
lesson in 1814 which should have done good; but 
success and abundance erased it from my mind. But 
this is no time for journalising, or moralising either. 
Necessity is like a sour-faced cook-maid, and I a turn- 
spit she has flogged, ere now, till he mounted his wheel. 
If Woodstock can be out by 25th of January it will do 
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much, and it is possible. Could not write to purpose 
for thick-coming fancies. 

* My spinning-wheel is auld and stiff, 
The rock o*t winna stand, sir ; 
To keep the temper-pin in tiff 
Employs aft my hand, sir.' " 

"November 25. — I here register my purpose to 
practise economics. I have little temptation to do 
otherwise. Abbotsford is all that I can make it, and 
too large for the property ; so I resolve — 

" No more building ; 

" No purchases of land till times are quite safe ; 

" No buying books or expensive trifles — I mean to 
any extent ; and 

" Clearing off encumbrances, with the returns of this 
year's labour ; 

" Which resolutions, with health, and my habits of 
industry, will make me * sleep in spite of thunder.' 

" After all, it is' hard that the vagabond stock- 
jobbing Jews should, for their own purposes, make such 
a shake of credit as now exists in London, and menace 
the credit of men trading on sure funds like Hurst and 
Eobinson. It is just like a set of pickpockets, who 
raise a mob, in which honest folks are knocked down 
and plundered, that they may pillage safely in the midst 
of the confusion they have excited." 

" December 1 8th. — If things go badly in London, 
the magic wand of the Unknown will be shivered in his 
grasp. He must then, faith, be termed the Too-well- 
Known. The feast of fancy will be over with the 
feeling of independence. He shall no longer have the 
delight of waking in the morning with bright ideas in 
his mind, hasten to commit them to paper, and count 
them monthly, as the means of planting such scaurs, 
and purchasing such wastes ; replacing dreams of fiction 
by other prospective visions of walks by 

* Fountain heads, and pathless groves ; 
Places which pale passion loves. 

Q 
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" This cannot be ; but I may work substantial hus- 
bandry, i. e., write history, and such concerns. They will 
not be received with the same enthusiasm ; at least I 
much doubt ; the general knowledge that an author must 
write for his bread, at least for improving his pittance, 
degrades him and his productions in the public eye. He 
falls into the second-rate rank of estimation : — 

' WMle the harness sore galls, and the spurs his side goad. 
The high mettled racer's a hack on the road.* 

It is a bitter thought ; but if tears start at it, let them 
flow. My heart clings to the place I have created. 
There is scarce a tree on it that does not owe its being 
to me. 

" What a life mine has been ! — ^half educate^ almost 
wholly neglected, or left to myself; stuffing my head 
with most nonsensical trash, and undervalued by most 
of my companions for a time ; getting forward, and held 
a bold and a clever fellow, contrary to the opinion of all 
who thought me a mere dreamer; broken-hearted for 
two years ; my heart handsomely pieced again ; but the 
crack will remain till my dying day. Eich and poor 
four or five times ; once on the verge of ruin, yet opened 
a new source of wealth almost to overflowing. Now to 
be broken in my pitch of pride, and nearly winged (un- 
less good news should come) because London chooses to 
be in an uproar, and in the tumult of bulls and bears, a 
poor inoffensive lion like myself is pushed to the walL 
But what is to be the end of it ] God knows ; and so 
ends the catechism. 

" Nobody in the end can lose a penny by me — that 
is one comfort. Men will think pride has had a fall. 
Let them indulge their own pride in thinking that my 
fall will make them higher, or seem so at least. I have 
the satisfaction to recollect that my prosperity has been 
of advantage to many, and to hope that some at least 
will forgive my transient wealth on account of the inno- 
cence of my iutentions, and my real wish to do good to 
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the poor. Sad hearts, too, at Darnick, and in the cot- 
tages of Abbotsford. I have half resolved never to see 
the place again. How could I tread my hall with such 
a diminished crest? how live a poor indebted man, 
where I was once the wealthy — the honoured 1 I was 
to have gone there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to 
receive my friends. My dogs wiU wait for me in vain. 
It is foolish — but the thoughts of parting from these 
dumb creatures has moved me more than any of the 
painful reflections I have put down. Poor things, I 
must get them kind masters ! There may be yet those 
who loving me, may love my dog, because it has been 
mine. I must end these gloomy forebodings, or I shall 
lose the tone of mind with which men should meet dis- 
tress. I feel my dogs* feet on my knees. I hear them 
whining and seeking me everjrwhere. This is nonsense, 
but it is what they would do could they know how 
things may be. An odd thought strikes me. When I 
die, will the journal of these days be taken out of the 
ebony cabinet at Abbotsford^ and read with wonder, that 
the well-seeming baronet should ever have experienced 
the risk of such a hitch 1 Or will it be found in some 
obscure lodging-house, where the decayed son of Chivalry 
had hung up his scutcheon, and where one or two old 
friends wm look grave, and whisper to each other—* Poor 
gentleman* — * A well-meaning man* — * Nobody's enemy 
but his own* — * Thought his parts would never wear 
out* — * Family poorly left' — ' Pity he took that foolish 
title.* Who can answer this question 1 

" Poor Will Laidlaw ! poor Tom Purdie ! — such news 
will wring your hearts, and many a poor fellow besides, 
to whom my prosperity was daily bread. 

" Ballantyne behaves like himself, and sinks the pro- 
spect of his own ruin in contemplating mine. I tried to 
enrich him indeed, and now all — all is in the balance. 

" I have endeavoured to give vent to thoughts natur- 
ally so painful, by writing these notes — partly to keep 
them at bay by busying myself with the history of the 
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French convention. I thank God I can do both with 
reasonable composure. I wonder how Anne will bear 
such an affliction. She is passionate, but stout-hearted 
and courageous in important matters, though irritable in 
trifles. I am glad Lockhart and his wife are gone. 
Why ] I cannot tell — ^but I am pleased to be left to my 
own regrets, without being melted by condolences, though 
of the most sincere and affectionate kind. Oddly enough, 
it happened mine honest friend Hector Macdonald came 
in before dinner to ask a copy of my seal of arms, with 
a sly kindliness of intimation that it was for some agree- 
able purpose. Half-past eight — I closed this book under 
the impression of impending ruin. I open it an hour 
after (thanks be to God) with the strong hope that mat- 
ters will be got over safely and honourably in a mercan- 
tile sense. Cadell came at eight to communicate a letter 
from Hurst and Eobinson, intimating they had stood the 
storm. 

" I shall always think the better of Cadell for this — 
not merely because * his feet are beautiful on the moun- 
tains who brings good tidings,' but because he showed 
feeling — deep feeling, poor fellow. He who, I thought, 
had no more than his numeration table, and who, if he 
had had his whole counting-house full of sensibility, had 
yet his wife and children to bestow it upon. I will not 
forget this, if all keeps right. I love the virtues of rough- 
and-round men — the others* are apt to escape in salt 
rheum, sal-volatile, and a white pocket-handkerchief." 

"December 19. — ^Ballantyne here before breakfast 
He looks on last night's news with confidence. Con- 
stable came in and sat an hour. The old gentleman is 
firm as a rock. He talks of going to London next week. 
But I must go to work." 

** December 21. — Dined with James Ballantyne, and 
met R. Cadell, and my old friend Mathews, the comedian. 
I like better that Mathews should throw in his talent of 
mimicry and humour into the present current tone oi 
the company, than that he should be required to give . 
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this, that, and t'other hit selected from his public recita- 
tions. They are good certainly — excellent ; but then 
you mtist laugh, and that is always severe to me. When 
I do laugh in sincerity, the joke must be, or seem, unpre- 
meditated. I could not help thinking, in the midst of 
glee, what gloom had lately been over the minds of 
three of the company. What a strange scene if the 
surge of conversation could suddenly ebb like the tide, 
and show us the state of people's real minds ! 

* No eyes the rocks discover 

Which lurk beneath the deep.' 

Life could not be endured were it seen in reality. 
Things keep mending in London." 

" December 2 2d. — ^The air of Bonnie Dundee running 
in my head to-day. I wrote a few verses to it before 
dinner, taking the key-note from the story of Clavers 
leaving the Scottish Convention of Estates in 1688-9. 
I wonder if they are good. Ah, poor Will Erskine ! 
thou could'st and would'st have told me. I must con- 
sult J. B., who is as honest as was W. E. But then, 
though he has good taste too, there is a little of big bow- 
wow about it. Can't say what made me take a frisk so 
uncommon of late years as to write verses of free-will. 
I suppose the same impulse which makes birds sing 
when the storm has blown over." 

"December 24. — ^Wrote to Walter and Jane, and 
gave the former an account of how things had been in 
the money market. 

" Constable has a new scheme of publishing the works 
of the author of Waverley in a superior style, at £1, 
Is. a volume. He says he will answer for making 
£20,000 of this, and liberally offered me any share of 
the profits. I have no great claim to any, as I have 
only to contribute the notes, which are light work : 
yet a few thousands coming in will be a good thing — 
besides the printing-office. 

" We are for Abbotsford to-day, with a light heart." 
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" December 29. — Must go to Woodstock, yet am 
vexed by that humour of contradiction which makes me 
incline to do anything else in preference. Commenced 
preface for the new edition of my novels. The city of 
Cork send my freedom in a silver box." 

" January 1, 1826. — A year has passed — ^another has 
commenced. These divisions of time influence our feel- 
ings as they recur. Yet there is nothing in it; for 
every day in the year closes a twelvemonth as well as the 
31st of December. The latter is only the solemn pause, 
as when a guide, showing a wild and mountainous road, 
calls on a party to look back at the scenes which they 
have just passed. To me this new year opens sadly. 
There are these troublesome pecuniary difl&culties, which, 
however, I think this week should end. There is the 
absence of all my children, Anne excepted, fix)m our 
little family festival There is, besides, that ugly report 
of the 15th Hussars going to India. Walter, I suppose, 
will have some step in view, and will go, and I fear Jane 
will not dissuade him. A thought strikes me, alluding 
to this period of the year. People say that the whole 
human frame, in all its parts and divisions, is gradually 
in the act of decaying and renewing. What a curious 
time-piece it would be that could indicate to us the 
moment this gradual and insensible change had so com- 
pletely taken place, that no atom was left of the original 
person who had existed at a certain period, but there 
existed in his stead another person having the same 
thews and sinews ; the same face and lineaments ; the 
same consciousness ; a new ship built on an old plank, 
a pair of transmigrated stockings, like those of Sir John 
Cutler, all green, without one thread of the original 
black silk left ! Singular — ^to be at once another and 
the same ! " 

"January 2. — ^Weather clearing up in Edinburgh 
once more, and all will, I believe, do well. I am pressed 
to get on with Woodstock, and must try. I wish I could 
open a good vein of interest which would breathe freely. 
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I must take my old way, and write myself into good 
humour with my task. It is only when I dally with 
what I am about, look back, and aside, instead of keep- 
ing my eyes straight forward, that I feel those cold sink- 
ings of the heart. All men, I suppose, do so less or 
more. They are like the sensation of a sailor when the 
ship is cleared for action, and all are in their places — 
gloomy enough; but the first broadside puts all to 
rights." 

" January 3. — ^Promises a fair day, and I think the 
progress of my labours will afford me a little exercise. 
Walked with Colonel 'Eussell from eleven till two, the 
first good day's exercise I have had since coming here. We 
went through all the Terrace, the Roman planting, over 
the Stiel of Haxellcleuch, and so by the Rhymer's Glen 
to Chiefswood, which gave my heart a twinge, so dis- 
consolate it seemed. Yet all is for the best. When I 
returned, signed a bond for £10,000, which will dis- 
encumber me of all pressing claims. When I get for- 
ward Woodstock, and Nap,, there will be £12,000 and 
upwards, and I hope to add £3000 against this time 
next year, or the devil must hold the dice. J. B. writes 
me seriously on carelessness of my style. I did not 
think I had been more careless than usual : but I dare sav 
he is right. I will be more cautious." 

" January 7. — I wrought till two o'clock, indeed till 
I was almost nervous with correcting and scribbling. I 
then walked, or rather was dragged through the snow 
by Tom Purdie, while Skene accompanied. 

" What a blessing there is in a fellow like Tom, whom 
no familiarity can spoil, whom you may scold and praise 
and joke with, knowing the quality of the man is un- 
alterable in his love and reverence to his master. Use 
an ordinary servant in this way, and he will be your 
master in a month. We should thank God for the snow 
as well as summer flowers. This brushing exercise has 
put all my nerves into tone again, which were really 
jarred with fatigue until my very back-bone seemed 
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breaking. This comes of trying to do too much. J. B's. 
news are as good as possible. Prudence, prudence, and 
all will go excellently." 

" January 9. — Mathews the comedian, and his son, 
come to spend a day at Abbotsford. Mr, Scrope also 
comes out." 

"January 10th. — Bodily health, the mainspring of 
the microcosm, seems quite restored. No more flushing 
or nervous fits, but the sound mind in the sound body. 
What poor things does a fever-fit or an overflowing of 
bile make of the master of creation. The snow begins 
to fall thick this morning. 

* The landlord then aloud did say, 
As how he wished they would go away.* 

To have our friends shut up here would be rather too 
much of a good thing. The day cleared up, and was 
very pleasant. Had a good walk and looked at the 
curling. Mr. Mathews made himself very amusing in 
the evening. He has the good-nature to show his 
accomplishments without pressing, and without the 
appearance of feeling pain. On the contrary, I dare say 
he enjoys the pleasure he communicates." 

" January 1 1th. — ^I got proof-sheets, in which it seems 
I have repeated a whole passage of history which had 
been told before. James is in an awful stew, and I 
cannot blame him ; but then he should consider the 
hyoscyamus which I was taking, and the anxious bothera- 
tion about the money-market. However, as Chaucer 
says — 

* There is na workeman 
That can bothe worken wel and hastilie, 
This must be done at leasure parfaitly.' 

" January 1 3th. — Our party are about to disperse — 

* Liike youthful steers unyoked, east, north, and south.* 

I am not sorry, being one of those whom too much 
mirth always inclines to sadness. The missing so many 
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of my own family, together with the serious incon- 
veniences to which I have been exposed, give me at 
present a desire to be alone. 

" Mathews assures me that Sheridan was generally 
very dull in society, and sate sullen and silent, swallow- 
ing glass after glass, rather a hinderance than a help. 
But there was a time when he broke out with a 
resumption of what had been going on, done with great 
force, and generally attacking some person in the com- 
pany, on some opinion which he had expressed. I 
never saw Sheridan but in large parties. He had a 
Bardolph countenance, with heavy features, but his eye 
possessed the most distinguished brilliancy." 

"January 14th. — An odd mysterious letter from 
Constable, who has gone post to. London. It strikes me 
to be that sort of letter which I have seen men write 
when they are desirous that their disagreeable intelli- 
gence should be rather apprehended than expressed. I 
thought he had been in London a fortnight ago, dis- 
posing of property to meet this exigence, and so I think 
he should. Well, I must have patience. . But these 
terrors and frights are truly annoying. Luckily the 
funny people are gone, and I shall not have the task of 
grinning when I am serious enough. 

" A letter from J. B. mentioning Constable's journey, 
but without expressing much apprehension. He knows 
C. well, and saw him before his departure, and makes 
no doubt of his being able easily to extricate whatever 
may be entangled. I will not therefore make myself 
uneasy. I can help doing so, surely, if I will. At least, 
I have given up cigars since the year began, and have 
now no wish to return to the habit, as it is called. I 
see no reason why one should not, with God's assistance, 
shun noxious thoughts, which foretell evil, and cannot 
remedy it." 

" January 16 — Edinburgh. — Came through cold 
roads to as cold news. Hurst and Robinson have 
suffered a bill to come back upon Constable, which I 
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suppose infers the ruin of both houses. We shall soon 



see." 



" January 1 7. — James Ballantyne this morning, good 
honest fellow, with a visage as black as the crook. He 
hopes no salvation ; has indeed taken measures to stop. 
It is hard, after having fought such a battle. Have 
apologised for not attending the Royal Society Club, who 
have a gaudeamus on this day, and seemed to count much 
on my being the preses. My old acquaintance. Miss 
Elizabeth Clerk, sister of Willie, died suddenly. I can- 
not choose, but wish it had been Sir W. S., and yet the 
feeling is unmanly. I have Anne, my wife, and Charles, 
to look after. I felt rather sneaking as I came home 
from the Parliament-House — ^felt as if I were liable 
monstrari digito in no ve.ry pleasant way. But this must 
be borne cum cmteris ; and, thank God, however uncom- 
fortable, I do not feel despondent. I have seen Cadell, 
Ballantyne, and Hogarth ; all advise me to execute a 
trust of my property for payment of my obligations ; so 
does John Gibson, and so I resolve to do. My wife and 
daughter are gloomy, but yet patient." 

"January 18. — He that sleeps too long in the morn- 
ing let him borrow the pillow of a debtor. So says the 
Spaniard, and so say I. I had of course an indifferent 
night of it. I wish these two days were over ; but the 
worst is over. The Bank of Scotland has behaved very 
well, expressing a resolution to serve Constable's house 
and me to the uttermost ; but as no one can say to what 
extent Hurst and Robinson's failure may go, borrowing 
would but linger it out." 

"January 19. — ^During yesterday I received formal 
visits from my friends Skene and Colin Mackenzie (who, 
I am glad to see, looks well), with every offer of service. 
The Royal Bank also sent Sir John Hope and Sir Henry 
Jardine to offer to comply with my wishes. The Advo- 
cate came on the same errand. But I gave all the 
same answer — ^that my intention was to put the whole 
into the hands of a trustee, and to be contented with 
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the event, and that all I had to ask was time to do so, 
and to extricate my affairs. I was assured of every 
accommodation in this way. From all quarters I have 
had the same kindness. Letters from Constable and 
Eobinson have arrived. The last persist in saying they 
will pay all and everybody. They say, moreover, in a 
postscript, that had Constable been in town ten days 
sooner, all would have been well I feel quite composed 
and determined to labour. There is no remedy, I gvsss 
(as Mathews makes his Yankees say), that we shall 
not be troubled with visitors, and I calmlate that I will 
not go out at all ; so what can I do better than labour 1 
Even yesterday I went about making notes on Waverley, 
according to Constable's plan. It will do good one day. 
To-day when I lock this volume, I go to Woodstock. 
Heigho ! — Knight came to stare at me to complete his 
portrait. He must have read a tragic page comparative 
to what he saw at Abbotsford. We dined, of course, at 
home, and before and after dinner I finished about 
twenty printed pages of Woodstock ; but to what effect 
others must judge. A painful scene after dinner, and 
another after supper, endeavouring to convince these 
poor dear creatures that they must not look for miracles, 
but consider the misfortune as certain, and only to be 
lessened by patience and labour." 

"January 20. — Indifferent night — very bilious, 
which may be want of exercise. Mais, pourtant, cultivons 
notre jardin. The public favour is my only lottery. I 
have long enjoyed the foremost prize, and something in 
my breast tells me my evil genius will not overwhelm 
me if I stand by myself. Why should I not ? I have 
no enemies — many attached friends. The popular 
ascendency which I have maintained is of the kind 
which is rather improved by frequent appearances. 
Sir William Forbes called, — the samts kind, honest, 
friend as ever, with all offers of assistance, etc. etc. etc. 
All anxious to serve me, and careless about their own 
risk of loss. And these are the cold, hard, money- 
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making men, whose questions and control I appre- 
hended." 

" January 21. — Susannah, in Tristram Shandy, thinks 
death is best met in bed. I am sure trouble and vexa- 
tion are not. The watches of the night press wearily 
when disturbed by fruitless regrets and disagreeable 
anticipations. But let it pass. 

* "Well, Goodman Time, or blunt, or keen, 
Move thou quick, or take thy leisure. 
Longest day will have its e'en, 
Weariest life but treads a measure.' 

*' Things are much worse with Constable than I appre- 
hended. * Naked we entered the world, and naked we 
leave it — blessed be the name of the Lord ! ' " 

" January 22. — I feel neither dishonoured nor broken 
down by the bad — ^now really bad news I have received. 
I have walked my last on the domains I have planted — 
sate the last time in the halls I have built. But death 
would have taken them from me if misfortune had spared 
them. My poor people whom I loved so well ! There 
is just another die to turn up against me in this run of 
ill-luck, i.e, — ^if I should break my magic wand in the 
fall from this elephant, and lose my popularity with my 
fortune. Then Woodstock, and Bony may both go to the 
papermaker, and I may take to smoking cigars and drink- 
ing grog, or turn devotee, and intoxicate the brain 
another way. In prospect of absolute ruin, I wonder if 
they would let me leave the Court of Session. I would 
like, methinks, to go abroad, 

* And lay my bones far from the Tweed. 

But I find my eyes moistening, and that will not do. I 
will not yield without a fight for it. It is odd when I 
set myself to work doggedly, as Dr. Johnson would say, 
I am exactly the same man as I ever was — neither low- 
spirited nor distrait. In prosperous times I have some- 
times felt my fancy and powers of language flag, but 
adversity is to me at least a tonic and bracer ; the 
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fountain is awakened from its inmost recesses, as if the 
spirit of affiction had troubled it in his passage. 

" I am glad that, beyond my own family, who are, 
excepting Lady S., young and able to bear sorrow, of 
which this is the first taste to some of them, most of 
the hearts are past aching, which would have once been 
inconsolable on this occasion. I do not mean that many 
will not seriously regret, and some perhaps lament my 
misfortunes. But my dear mother, my almost sister 
Christy Kutherford, poor Will Erskine ; those would 
have been mourners indeed. Well — exertion — exertion. 
0, Invention rouse thyself ! May man be kind ! May 
God be propitious ! The worst is, I never quite know 
when I am right or wrong ; and Ballantyne, who does 
know in some degree, will fear to tell me. Lockhart 
would be worth gold just now, but he too might be too 
diffident to speak broad out. All my hope is in the con- 
tinued indulgence of the public." 

" January 23d. — Slept ill, not having been abroad 
these eight days — splendida bills. Then a dead sleep in 
the morning, and when the awakening comes, a strong 
feeling how well I could dispense with it for once and 
for ever. This passes away, however, as better and 
more dutiful thoughts arise in the mind. I know not 
if my imagination has flagged ; probably it has ; but 
at least my powers of labour have not diminished during 
the last melancholy week. On Monday and Tuesday 
my exertions were suspended. Since Wednesday inclu- 
sive, I have written thirty-eight of my close manu- 
script pages, of which seventy make a volume of the 
usual novel size. 

" Wrote till twelve A.M., finishing half of what I call 
a good day's work — ten pages of print, or rather twelve. 
Then walked in the Prince's Street pleasure-grounds. It 
is singular to walk close beneath the grim old castle, and 
think what scenes it must have seen, and how many 
generations of threescore and ten have risen and past 
away. It is a place to cure one of too much sensation 
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over earthly subjects of mutation. My wife and girl's 
tongues are chatting in a lively manner in the draw- 
ing-room. It does me good to hear them." 

" January 24th. — Constable came yesterday, and saw 
me for half-an-hour. He seemed irritable, but kept his 
temper under command. Was a little shocked when I 
intimated that I was disposed to regard the present 
works in progress as my own. I went to the Court for 
the first time to-day, and, like the man with the large 
nose, thought everybody was thinking of me and my 
mishaps. Many were, undoubtedly, and all rather 
regrettingly ; some obviously affected It is singular to 
see the difference of men*s manner whilst they strive 
to be kind or civil in their way of addressing me. Some 
smiled as they wished me good day, as if to say, ' Think 
nothing about it, my lad ; it is quite out of our 
thoughts.' Others greeted me with the affected gravity 
which one sees and despises at a funeral. The best-bred 
— all, I believe, meaning equally well — just shook hands 
and went on. A foolish puff in the papers, calling on 
men and gods to assist a popular author, who having 
choused the public of many thousands, had not the 
sense to keep wealth when he had it. If I am hard 
pressed, and measures used against me, I must use all 
means of legal defence, and subscribe myself bankrupt 
in a petition for sequestration. It is the course one 
should, at any rate, have advised a client to take. But 
for this I would, in a court of honour, deserve to lose 
my spurs. No, if they permit me, I will be their vassal 
for life, and dig in the mine of my imagination to find 
diamonds (or what may sell for such) to make good my 
engagements, not to enrich myself. And this from no 
reluctance to be called the Insolvent, which I probably 
am, but because I will not put out of the power of my 
creditors the resources, mental or literary, which yet 
remain to me." 

"January 25th. — ^Anne is ill this morning. May 
God help us ! If it should prove serious, as I have 
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known it in such cases, where am I to find courage or 
comfort ? A thought has struck me — can we do nothing 
for creditors with the goblin drama called the Fm'tunes 
of DevorgoU ? Could it not be added to Woodstock as a 
fourth volume 1 Terry refused a gift of it, but • he was 
quite and entirely wrong ; it is not good, but it may be 
made so. Poor Will Erskine liked it much." 

"January 26th. — Spoke to J. B. last night about 
DevorgoU, who does not seem to relish the proposal, 
alleging the comparative failure of Halidon Hill, Ay, 
says Self-Conceit, but he has not read it ; and when he 
does, it is the sort of wild fanciful work betwixt heaven 
and earth, which men of solid parts do not estimate. 
Pepys thought Shakspeare*s Midsummer NigMs Dream 
the most silly play he had ever seen, and Pepys was 
probably judging on the same grounds with J. B., 
though presumptuous enough to form conclusions against 
a very different work from any of mine. How if I send 
it to Lockhart by and by 1 

" Gibson comes with a joyful face, announcing all the 
creditors had unanimously agreed to a private trust, 
This is handsome and confidential, and must warm my 
best efforts to get them out of the scrape. I will not 
doubt — ^to doubt is to lose. Sir William Forbes took 
the chair, and behaved, as he has ever done, with the 
generosity of ancient faith and early friendship. 

" I hope to sleep better to-night. If I do not, I shall 
get ill, and then I cannot keep my engagements. Is it 
not odd ? I can command my eyes to be awake when 
toil and weariness sit on my eyelids, but to draw the 
curtain of oblivion is beyond my power." 

" January 30th. — I laboured fairly yesterday. The 
stream rose fast — if clearly, is another question ; but 
there is bulk for it, at least, about thirty printed pages, 

* And now, again, boys, to the oar. ' " 

"January 31st. — There being nothing in the roll 
this morning, I stay at home from the Court, and add 
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another day's perfect labour to Woodstock, which is 
worth five days of snatched intervals, when the current 
of thought and invention is broken in upon, and the 
mind shaken and diverted from its purpose by a 
succession of petty interruptions. I have now no 
pecuniary provisions to embarrass me, and I think, now 
the shock of the discovery is past and over, I am much 
better off on the whole. I feel as if I had shaken off 
from my shoulders a great mass of garments, rich, 
indeed, but always more a burden than a comfort I 
shall be free of an hundred petty public duties imposed 
on me as a man of consideration — of the expense of a 
great hospitality — and what is better, of the great waste 
of time connected with it. I have known in my day all 
kinds of society, and can pretty well estimate how much 
or how little one loses by retiring from all but that 
which is very intimate. I sleep and eat and work as 
I was wont ; and if I could see those about me as 
indifferent to the loss of rank as I am, I should be 
completely happy. As it is, Time must salve that sore, 
and to Time I trust it." 

" February 1st. — ^A most generous letter (though not 
more so than I expected) from Walter and Jane, offering 
to interpose with their fortune, etc. God Almighty 
forbid ! — that were too unnatural in me to accept, 
though dutiful and affectionate in them to offer." 

"February 3d. — This is the first time since my 
troubles that I felt at awaking 

* I had drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep.' 

I made not the slightest pause, nor dreamed a single 
dream, nor even changed my side. This is a blessing 
to be grateful for. There is to be a meeting of the 
creditors to day, but I care not for the issue. If they 
drag me into the Court, ohtorto coUo, instead of going into 
this scheme of arrangement, they will do themselves a 
great injury, and perhaps eventually do me good, 
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though it would give me much pain. James Ballantyne 
is severely critical on what he calls imitations of Mrs. 
Eadclijffe in Woodstock. Many will think with him— 
yet I am of opinion he is quite wrong. In the first 
place, am I to look on the mere fact of another author 
having treated a subject happily, as a bird looks on a 
potato-bogle which scares it away from a field, otherwise 
as free to its depredations as anywhere else 1 In the 
second place, I have taken a wide diff'erence ; my object 
is not to excite fear of supernatural things in my reader, 
but to show the effect of such fear upon the agents in 
the story — one a man of sense and firmness — one a man 
unhinged by remorse — one a stupid un-enquiring clown — 
one a learned and worthy, but superstitious divine. 

"From the 19th of January to the 2d of February 
inclusive is exactly fifteen days, during which time, with 
the intervention of some days' idleness, to let imagination 
brood on the task a little, I have written a volume. I 
think for a bet I could have done it in ten days. Then 
I must have had no Court of Session to take me up 
hours every morning, and dissipate my attention and 
powers of working for the rest of the day. A volume, 
at cheapest, is worth £1000. This is working at the 
rate of £24,000 a-year ; but then we must not bake 
buns faster than people have appetite to eat them. They 
are not essential to the market, like potatoes. 

" John Gibson came to tell me in the evening that a 
meeting to-day had approved of the proposed trust. I 
know not why, but the news gives me little concern. I 
heard it as a party indifferent. I remember hearing 
that Mandrin testified some horror when he found 
himself bound alive on the wheel, and saw the execu- 
tioner approach with a bar of iron to break his limbs. 
After the second and third blow he fell a-laughing, and 
being asked the reason by his confessor, said he laughed 
at his own folly, which had anticipated increased agony 
at every blow, when it was obvious that the Jirst must 
have jarred and confounded the system of the nerves so 

R 
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much as to render the succeeding blows of little con- 
sequence. I suppose it is so with the moral feeling ; at 
least I could not bring myself to be anxious whether 
these matters were settled one way or other." 

" February 4th. — Wrote only two pages (of manu- 
script) and a-half to-day. As the boatswain said, one 
can't dance always nouther. But, were we sure of the 
quality of the stuff, what opportunities for labour does 
this system of retreat afford us ! I am convinced that 
in three years I could do more than in the last ten, but 
for the mind being, I fear, exhausted. Give me my 
popularity (an awful postulate/) and aU my present 
difficulties shall be a joke in four years ; and it is not 
lost yet, at least." 

" February 5 th. — Rose after a sound sleep, and here 
am I without bile or anything to perturb my inward 
man. It is just about three weeks since so great a 
change took place in my relations in society, and already 
I am indifferent to it. But I have been always told 
*my feelings of joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, enjoy- 
ment and privation, are much colder than those of other 
people. 

' I think tlie Romans call it stoicism.' 

" Missie was in the drawing-room, and overheard 
William Clerk and me laughing excessively at some 
foolery or other in the back room, to her no small 
surprise, which she did not keep to herself. But do 
people suppose that he was less sorry for his poor sister, 
or I for my lost fortune ? If I have a very strong 
passion in the world, it is ptide, and that never hinged 
upon world's gear, which was always with me — flight 
come, light go." 

" February 6. — Letters received yesterday from Lord 
Montagu, John Monitt, and Mrs. Hughes — kind and dear 
friends all — ^with solicitous inquiries. But it is very tire- 
some to tell my story over again, and I really hope I 
have few more friends intimate enough to ask me for it 
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I dread letter- writing, and envy the old herrait of Prague, 
who never saw pen or ink. What then] one must 
write ; it is a part of the law we live on. Talking of 
writing, I finished my six pages, neat, and handsome, 
yesterday. 

" N.B, — ^At night I fell asleep, and the oil dropped 
from the lamp upon my manuscript. Will this extreme 
unction make it go smoothly down with the public ? 

* Thus idly we profane the sacred time, 
By silly prose, light jest, and lighter rhyme.' 

" I have a song to write, too, and I am not thinking 
of it. I trust it will come upon me at once — b, sort of 
catch it should be.* I walked out, feeling a little over- 
wrought." 

"February 7. — My old friend Sir Peter Murray 
called to offer his own assistance. Lord Justice-Clerk's, 
and Abercromby's, to negotiate for me a seat upon the 
Bench (of the Court of Session), instead of my sheriffdom 
and clerkship. I explained to him the use which I 
could make of my pen was not, I thought, consistent 
with that situation ; and that, besides, I had neglected 
the law too long to permit me to think of it ; but this 
was kindly and honourably done. I can see people 
think me much worse off" than I think myself. They 
may be right ; but I will not be beat till I have tried a 
rally, and a bold one." 

"February 8. — Slept ill, and rather bilious in the 
morning. Many of the Bench now are my juniors. I 
will not seek ex eleemosynd, a place which, had I turned 
my studies that way, I might have aspired to long ago 
ex mentis. My pen should do much better for me than 
the odd £1000 a-year. If it fails, I will lean on what 
they leave me. Another chance might be, if it fails, in 
the patronage which might, after a year or two, place 
me in Exchequer. But I do not count on this unless, 
indeed, the Duke of Buccleuch, when he comes of age, 

♦ See ** Glee for King Charles," Waverley Novels. 
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should choose to make play. Got to my work again, 
and wrote easier than the two last days. 

" Mr. Laidlaw came in from Abbotsford, and dined 
with us. We spent the evening in laying down plans 
for the fann, and deciding whom we should keep and 
whom dismiss among the people. This we did on the 
true negro-driving prijiciple of self-interest — the only 
principle I know which never swerves from its objects. 
We chose all the active, young, and powerful men, turn- 
ing old age and infirmity adrift. I cannot help this, for 
a guinea cannot do the work of five ; but I will contrive 
to make it easier to* the sufferers.'* 

" February 9. — A stormy morning, lowering and 
blustering like our fortunes. I would not write to-day 
after I came home ; I will not say could not, for it is 
not true ; but I was lazy ; felt the desire far niente, 
which is the sign of one's mind being at ease. I read 
The English in Italy, which is a clever book. Byron 
used to kick and frisk more contemptuously against the 
literary gravity and slang than anyone I ever knew who 
had climbed so high. Then, it is true, I never knew 
anyone climb so high — and before you despise the emi- 
nence, carrying people along with you as convinced that 
you are not playing the fox and the grapes, you must be 
at the top. Moore told me some delightful stories of 
him. He wrote from impulse, never from effort ; and 
therefore I have always reckoned Bums and Byron the 
most genuine poetical geniuses of my time, and half-a- 
century before me. We have many men of high poetical 
talent, but none, I think, of that ever-gushing and 
perennial fountain of natural waters." 

"February 10. — ^The half-hour between waking and 
rising has all my life proved propitious to any task which 
was exercising my invention. When I got over any- 
knotty difficulty in a story, or have had in former times 
to fill up a passage in a poem, it was always when I 
first opened my eyes that the desired ideas thronged 
upon me. This is so much the case, that I am in the 
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habit of reljdng upon it, and saying to myself, when I 
am at a loss, * Never mind ; we shall have it at seven 
o'clock to-morrow morning.' If I have forgot a circum- 
stance, or a name, or a copy of verses, it is the same 
thing. I think the first hour of the morning is also 
favourable to the bodily strength. . . . This morn- 
ing I had some new ideas respecting Woodstock^ which 
will make the story better. The devil of a diflGlculty is, 
that one puzzles the skein in order to excite curiosity, 
and then cannot disentangle it for the satisfaction of the 
prying fiend they have raised.'* 

"February 12. — Having ended the second volume 
of Woodstock last night, I had to begin the third this 
morning. Now I have not the slightest idea how the 
story is to be wound up to a catastrophe. I am just in 
the same case as I used to be when I lost myself in 
former days in some country to wliich I was a stranger. 
I always pushed for the pleasantest route, and either 
found or made it the nearest. It is the same in writing. 
I never could lay down a plan — or, having laid it down, 
I never could adhere to it ; the action of composition 
always extended some passages, and abridged or omitted 
others ; and personages were rendered important or insig- 
nificant, not according to their agency in the original 
conception of the piece, but according to the success, or 
otherwise, with which I was able to bring them out. I 
only tried to make that which I was actually writing 
diverting and interesting, leaving the rest to fate. I 
have been often amused with the critics distinguishing 
some passages as particularly laboured, when the pen 
passed over the whole as fast as it could move, and the 
eye never again saw them, except in proof. Verse I write 
twice, and sometimes three times over. The hob nab at 
a venture is a perilous style, I grant, but I cannot help 
it. When I strain my mind to ideas which are purely 
imaginative, for argument is a different thing, it seems 
to me that the sun leaves the landscape — ^that I think 
away the whole vivacity of my original conception, and 
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that the results are cold, tame, and spiritless. It is the 
difference between a written oration and one bursting 
from the unpremeditated exertions of the speaker, which 
have always something of the air of enthusiasm and in- 
spiration. I would not have young authors imitate my 
carelessness, however." 

" February 1 4th. — Saw Cadell as I returned from 
the Court. He seemed dejected and gloomy about the 
extent of stock of novels, etc., on hand« He infected 
me with his want of spirits, and I almost wish my wife 
had not asked Mr. Scrope and Charles K. Sharpe for this 
day. But the former sent such loads of game that Lady 
Scott*s gratitude became ungovernable. I have not seen 
a creature at dinner since the direful 17th of January, 
except my own family and Mr. Laidlaw. The love of 
soUtude increases by indulgence; I hope it will not 
diverge into misanthropy. It does not mend the 
matter that it is the first day that a ticket for sale 
is on my house, poor No. 39. One gets accustomed 
even to stone walls, and the place suited me very well. 
All our furniture, too, is to go — a hundred little articles 
that seemed to me connected with all the happier 
years of my life. It is a sorry business. But sursum 
corda, 

" My two friends came as expected, also Missie, and 
staid till half-past ten. Promised Sharpe the set of 
Piranesi's views in the dining-parlour. They belonged 
to my uncle, so I do not like to sell them.** 

" February 15. — Yesterday I did not write a line of 
Woodstock, Partly I was a Uttle out of spirits, though 
that would not have hindered. Partly I was a little 
too far beyond the press. I cannot pull well in long 
traces when the draught is too far behind me. I love 
to have the press thumping, clattering, and banging in 
my rear ; it creates the necessity which almost always 
makes me work best. Needs must when the devil 
drives — ^and drive he does, even according to the letter. 
I must work to-day, however. 
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" Poor James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, came to 
advise with me about his affairs, — ^he is sinking under 
the times. Having no assistance to give him, my advice, 
I fear, will be of little service. I am sorry for him if 
that would help him, especially as, by his own account, 
a couple of hundred pounds would carry him on." 

"February 16. — * Misfortune's growling bark ' comes 
louder and louder. By assigning my whole property 
to trustees for behoof of creditors, with two works in 
progress and nigh publication, and with all my future 
literary labours, I conceived I was bringing into the 
field a large fund of payment, which could not exist 
without my exertions, and that thus far I was entitled 
to a corresponding degree of indulgence. I therefore 
supposed, on selling this house, and various other property, 
and on receiving the price of Woodstock and Napoleon, 
that they would give me leisure to make other exertions, 
and be content with the rents of Abbotsford, without 
attempting a sale. This would have been the more 
reasonable, as the very printing of these works must 
amount to a large sum, of which they will touch the 
profits. In the course of this delay I supposed I was to 
have the chance of getting some insight both into 
Constable's affairs, and those of Hurst and Robinson. 
Nay, employing these houses, under precautions, to sell 
the works, the publisher's profit would have come in to 
pay part of their debt. But Gibson last night came in 
after dinner, and gave me to understand that the Bank 
of Scotland see this in a different point of view, and 
consider my contribution of the produce of past, present, 
and future labours, as compensated in fvll by their 
accepting of the trust-deed, instead of pursuing the mode 
of sequestration, and placing me in the Gazette, They 
therefore expected the trustees to commence a law-suit 
to reduce the marriage-settlement, which settles the 
estate upon Walter ; thus loading me with a most 
expensive suit, and, I suppose, selling library and what- 
ever else they can lay hold on. 
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** Now this seems unequal measure, and would besides 
of itself totally destroy any power of fancy — of genius, 
if it deserves the name — which may remain to me. A 
man cannot write in the House of Correction ; and this 
species of peine forte et dure, which is threatened, would 
render it impossible for one to help himself or others. 
So I told Gibson I had my mind made up as far back 
as the 24th of January not to suffer myself to be harder 
pressed than law would press me. If this great com- 
mercial company, through whose hands I have directed 
so many thousands, think they are right in taking every 
advantage, and giving none, it must be my care to see 
that they take none but what the law gives thent If 
they take the sword of the law, I- must lay hold of the 
shield. If they are determined to consider me as an 
irretrievable bankrupt, they have no title to object to 
my settling upon the usual terms which the statute re- 
quires. They probably are of opinion that I will be 
ashamed to do this by applying publicly for a se- 
questration. Now, my feelings are different. I am 
ashamed to owe debts I cannot pay;, but I am not 
ashamed of being classed with those to whose rank I 
belong. The disgrace is in being an actual bankrupt, 
not in being made a legal one. I had like to have been 
too hasty in this matter. I must have a clear under- 
standing that I am to be benefited or indulged in some 
way, if I bring in two such funds as those works in 
progress, worth certainly from £10,000 to £16,000." 

"February 17th. — Slept sound, for nature repays 
herself for the vexation the mind sometimes gives her. 
This morning put interlocutors on several Sheriff-Court 
processes from Selkirkshire. Gibson came to-night to 
say that he had spoken at full length with Alexander 
Monypenny, proposed as trustee on the part of. the 
Bank of Scotland, and found him decidedly in flEiyour 
of the most moderate measures, and taking burden on 
himself that the Bank would proceed with such lenity 
as might enable me to have some time and oppor- 
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tunity to clear these affairs out. I repose trust in Mr. 
M. entirely. He is a man of perfect honour and repu- 
tation ; and I have nothing to ask which such a man 
would not either grant, or convince me was unreason- 
able. I have, to be sure, something of a constitutional 
and hereditary obstinacy ; but it is in me a dormant 
quality. Convince my understanding, and I am per- 
fectly docile ; stir my passions by coldness or affronts, 
and the devil would not drive me from my purpose. 
Let me record, I have striven against this besetting sin. 
When I was a boy, and on foot expeditions, as we had 
many, no creature could be so indifferent which way our 
course was directed, and I acquiesced in what any one 
proposed ; but if -I was once driven to make a choice, 
and felt piqued in honour to maintain my proposition, I 
have broken off from the whole party, rather than yield 
to any one. Tim« has sobered this pertinacity of mind ; 
but it still exists, and I must be on my guard against 
it. It is the same with me in politics. In general, I 
care very little about the matter, and from year's end 
to year's end hs^ve scarce a thought connected with them, 
except to laugh at the fools who think to make them- 
selves great men out of little by swaggering in the rear 
of a party. But either actually important events, or 
such as seemed so by their close neighbourhood to me, 
have always hurried me off my feet, and made me, as I 
have sometimes regretted, more forward and more 
violent than those who had a regular jog-trot way of 
busying themselves in public matters. Good luck ; for 
had I lived in troublesome times, and chanced to be on 
the unhappy side, I had been hanged to a certainty. 
What I have always remarked has been, that many who 
have hallooed me on at public meetings, and so-forth, 
have quietly left me to the odium which a man known 
to the public always has more than his own share of ; 
while, on the other hand, they were easily successful in 
pressing before me, who never pressed forward at all, 
when there was any distribution of public favours or the 
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like. I am horribly tempted to interfere in this busi- 
ness of altering the system of banks in Scotland ; and 
yet I know that if I can attract any notice, I will 
offend my English friends, without propitiating our 
doom in Scotland. I will think of it tHl to-morrow. 
It is making myself of too much importance, after 
all" 
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CHAPTER X. 

Letters of Malachi Malagrowther — Diary resumed — Departure from 
Castle Street — Woodstock published — Domestic afflictions — Mrs. 
Brown's lodgings — Death of Lady Scott — Chronicles of the 
Canongate begun, and Life of Napoleon in progress. 

February 1826-October 1826— Age 55. 

In order that the following extracts from the diary may 
be thoroughly understood, it is necessary to explain 
what Scott meant when he stated, in the entry just 
given, that he was tempted to interfere in the business 
of altering the system of banks in Scotland. 

The recent convulsion in the commercial worid 
became the subject of debate in the House of Commons; 
and the ministers, tracing it mainly to the rash facility 
of bankers in yielding credit to speculators, proposed to 
strike at the root of the evil by taking from private 
banks the privilege of circulating their own notes as 
money, and binding even the Bank of England to the 
issue of notes of £5 value and upwards. The Govern- 
ment designed that this regulation should apply to 
Scotland as well as England, and the northern public 
received the announcement with almost universal repro- 
bation. The Scotch banks apprehended a most serious 
curtailment of their profits ; and the merchants and 
traders of every class were well disposed to back them 
in opposing the ministerial innovation. Scott, ever 
sensitively jealous as to the interference of English 
statesmen, took the matter up with as much zeal as he 
could have displayed against the Union had he lived in 
the days of Queen Anne. 
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His three letters of Malachi Maiagrowther produced 
in Scotland a sensation not, perhaps, inferior to that 
of the Drapier letters in Ireland; a greater one, cer- 
tainly, than any political tract had ever excited in the 
British public since the appearance of Burke's reflections 
on the French Revolution. 

Meeting followed meeting, and petition on petition 
came up with thousands of signatures ; and the ministers 
ere long found that the opposition of which Malachi had 
led the van, was too strong and too rapidly strengthening, 
to be safely encountered, and therefore the Scotch part 
of the measure was dropped. 

We resume the diary. 

"February 18th, 1826. — I set about Malachi Mala- 
growther^s Letter on the late disposition to change 
everything in Scotland to an English model, but without 
resolving about the publication. They do treat us very 
provokingly. 

* Land of Cakes / said the Northern bard, 
Though all the world betrays thee, 
One faithful pen thy rights shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee.' 



» It 



"February 19th. — Finished my letter {Malachi 
Maiagrowther) this morning. I am not very anxious to 
get on with Woodstock, I want to see what Constable's 
people mean to do when they have their trustee. For 
an unfinished work they must treat with the author. 
It is the old story of the varnish spread over the picture, 
which nothing but the artist's own hand could remove. 
A finished work might be seized under some legal pre- 
tence. Troubled with thick-coming fancies, and a 
slight palpitation of the heart. J. B. came, and sat an 
hour. I led him to talk of Woodstock ; and, to say the 
truth, his approbation did me much good. I am aware 
it may, nay, must be partial ; yet is he Tom Tell-truth, 
and totally unable to disguise his real feelings. I think 
I make no habit of feeding on praise, and despise those 
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whom I see greedy for it, as mucli as I should an under- 
bred fellow who, after eating a cheny-tart, proceeded to 
lick the plate. But when one is flagging, a little praise 
(if it can be had genuine and unadulterated by flattery, 
which is as difficult to come by as the genuine Mountain 
Dew) is a cordial after all." 

"February 20th. — ^Yesterday, though late in begin- 
ning, I nearly finished my task, which is six of my close 
pages, about thirty pages of print, a full and uninter- 
rupted day's work. To-day I have already written 
four, and with some confidence. Thus does flattery or 
praise oil the wheels. It is but two o'clock. Skene 
was here remonstrating against my taking apartments 
at the Albyn Club, and recommending that I should 
rather stay with them. I told him that was altogether 
impossible. I hoped to visit them often, but for taking 
a permanent residence, I was altogether the country 
mouse, and voted for 

* A hollow tree, 



A crust of bread and Hberty.' 

The chain of friendship, however bright, does not stand 
the attrition of constant close contact." 

"February 21st. — Corrected the proofs of Malachi 
this morning ; it may fall dead, and there will be a 
squib lost ; it may chance to light on some ingredients 
of national feeling and set folk's beards in a blaze, and 
so much the better if it does. I mean better for Scot- 
land — not a whit for me. Attended the hearing in 
Parliament-House till near four o'clock, so I shall do 
little to-night, for I am tired and sleepy. One person 
talking for a long time, whether in pulpit or at the 
bar, or anywhere else, unless the interest be great, and 
the eloquence of the highest character, sets me to sleep ; 
I impudently lean my head on my hand in Court, and 
take my nap without shame. The Lords may keep 
awake and mind their own affairs. Qmd supra nos nihil 
ad nos. These clerks' stools are certainly as ^asy seats 
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as are in Scotland, those of the Barons of the Ezcheqner 
always excepted." 

" February 2 2d. — ^Ballantyne breakfasted, and is to 
negotiate about Mdlachi with Blackwood. It reads not 
amiss ; and if I can get a few guineas for it, I shall not 
be ashamed to take them; for, paying Lady Scott, I have 
just left between £3 and £4 for any necessary occasion, 
and my salary does not become due until 20th of March. 
and the expense of removing, etc., is to be provided for, 

* But shall we go mourn for that, my dear ? 

The mere scarcity of money (so that actual wants are 
provided) is not poverty — it is the bitter draught to 
owe money which we cannot pay. Laboured fairly at 
IFoodstock to-day, but principally in revising and adding 
to Malachi, of which an edition as a pamphlet is anxiously 
desired. The Banks are anxious to have it published. 
They were lately exercising lenity towards me, and if I 
can benefit them, it will be an instance of the * King's 
errand lying in the cadger's gate.* " 

" February 23d. — Corrected two sheets of Woodstock 
this morning. These are not the days of idleness. The 
fact is, that the not seeing company gives me a command 
of my time which I possessed at no other period in my 
life, at least since I knew how to make some use of my 
leisure. There is a great pleasure in sitting down to 
write with the consciousness that nothing will occur 
during the day to break the spell." 

"February 24th. — Went down to printing-office 
after the Court, and corrected Malachi. J. B. reproaches 
me with having taken much more pains in this tempo- 
rary pamphlet than on works which have a greater inte- 
rest on my fortunes. I have certainly bestowed enough 
of revision and correction. But the cases are different. 
In a novel or poem I run the course alone — here I am 
taking up the cudgels, and may expect a drubbing in 
return. Besides, I do feel that this is public matter in 
which the country is deeply interested ; and, therefore. 



^ 
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is far more important than anything referring to my 
fame or fortune alone. The pamphlet will soon be out^ 
meantime Malachi prospers and excites much attention. 
The Banks have bespoke 500 copies. The country is 
taking the alarm ; and, I think, the ministers will not 
dare to press the measure. I should rejoice to see the 
old red lion ramp a little, and the thistle again claim its 
nemo me imjmne. I do believe Scotsmen will show them-; 
selves unanimous at last, where their cash is concerned. 
They shall not want backing. I incline to cry with 
Biron in Love's Labour Lost — 

* More At^s, more At^s, stir them on.' 

I suppose all imaginative people feel more or less of ex- 
citation from a scene of insurrection or tumult, or of 
general expression of national feeling. When I was a 
lad I loved the stimulus of a broil. It might be so then, 
and even still — 

* Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.* 

Whimsical enough, that when I was trying to animate 
Scotland against the currency bill, John Gibson brought 
me the deed of trust, assigning my whole estate, to be 
subscribed by me ; so that I am turning patriot, and 
taking charge of the affairs of the country, on the very 
day I proclaim myself incapable of managing my own. 
What of that 1 Who would think of their own trum- 
pery debts when they are taking the support of the 
whole system of Scottish banking on their shoulders ? 
Odd enough, too — on this day, for the first time since the 
awful 17 th of January, we entertain a party at dinner." 
" February 25 th. — Our party yesterday went off very 
gaily ; much laugh and fun^ and I think I enjoyed it 
more for the rarity of the event — ^I mean from having 
seen society at home so seldom of late. My head aches 
slightly though ; yet we were but a bottle of champagne, 
one of port, one of old sherry, and two of claret, among 
four gentlemen and three ladies. I have been led from 
this incident to think of taking chambers near Clerk, in 
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Eose Court. Methinks the retired situation should suit 
me weU. Then a man and woman would be my whole 
establishment. My superfluous furniture might serve, 
and I could ask a friend or two to dinner, as I have 
been accustomed to do. I shall look at the place to-day. 
I must set now to a second epistle of Malachi to the 
Athenians. If I can but get the sulky Scottish spirit 
set up, the devil won't turn them. 

* Cock np your beaver, and cock it fa' spmsh ; 
"We'll over the Border, and give them a brush ; 
There's somebody there we'll teach better behaviour ; 
Hey, Johnnie, lad, cock up your beaver.' " 

" February 26tL — Spent the morning and till dinner 
on MalacMs second epistle. It is difficult to steer be- 
twixt the natural impulse of one's national feelings set- 
ting in one direction, and the prudent regard to the 
interests of the empire and its internal peace and quiet, 
recommending less vehement expression. I will endea- 
vour to keep sight of both." 

" February 27 th. — Malachi is getting on ; I must 
finish him to-night. I dare say some of my London 
friends will be displeased, Canning perhaps, for he is 
engoud of Huskisson. Can't help it. The place I looked 
at won't do ; but I must really get some lodging, for, 
reason or none, Dalgleish will not leave me, and cries 
and makes a scene.* Now, if I staid alone in a little 
set of chambers, he would serve greatly for my accom- 
modation. There are some places of the kind in tha 
New Buildings ; but they are distant from the Court, 
and I cannot walk well on the pavement. It is odd- 
enough, that just when I made a resolution to use my 
coach frequently, I cease to keep one. 

" February 28th. — Completed Malachi to-day. It is 
more serious than the first, and in some places, perhaps, 
too peppery. Never mind ; if you would have a hors^ 

* Dalgleish was Sir Walter's butler. He said he cared not hoW 
niuch his wages were reduced — but go he would not. 
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kick, make a crupper out of a whin-cow ; * and I trust to 
see Scotland kicK and fling to some purpose. Woodstock 
lies back for this. But quid non pro patria ? " 

" March 1st. — Malachi is in the Edinburgh Journal 
to-day, and reads like the work of an uncompromising 
right-forward Scot of the old school. Some of the 
cautious and pluckless instigators will be afraid of their 
confederate ; for if a man of some energy and openness 
of character happens to be on the same side with these 
jobbers, they stand as much in awe of his vehemence as 
did the inexperienced conjuror who invoked a fiend 

whom he could not manage Looked out 

a quantity of things to go to Abbotsford ; for we are 
flitting, if you please. It is with a sense of pain that 
I leave behind a parcel of trumpery prints and little 
ornaments, once the pride of Lady S — — 's heart, but 
which she sees consigned with indifference to the chance 
of an auction. Things that have had their day of im- 
portance with me I cannot forget, though the merest 
trifles. But I am glad that she, with bad health, and 
enough to vex her, has not the same useless mode of 
associating recollections with this unpleasant business. 
. . . Do you know why you have written all this 
down. Sir W. I You want to put off writing Woodstock, 
just as easily done as these memoranda, but which it 
happens your duty and your prudence recommend, and 
therefore you are loath to begin." 

" March 2d. — I have a letter from Colin Mackenzie, 
approving Malachi ' Cold men may say it is too strong ; 
but from the true men of Scotland you are sure of the 
warmest gratitude.' I never have yet found, nor do I 
expect it on this occasion, that ill-will dies in debt, or 
what is called gratitude distresses herself by frequent 
payments. He that takes the forlorn hope in an attack, 
is often deserted by them that should support him, and 
who generally throw the blame of their own cowardice 
upon his rashness. We shall see this end in the same 

* Whin-cow — ^Anglice, a bush of furze. 
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way. But I foresaw it from the beginning. The bankers 
will be persuaded that it is a squib which may bum their 
own fingers, and will curse the poor pyrotechnist that 
compounded it — ^if they do, they be d — d. Slept in- 
differently, and dreamed of Napoleon's last moments, of 
which I was reading a medical account last night by Dr. 
Amott. Horrible death — a cancer on the pylorus. I 
would have given something to have lain still this 
morning, and made up for lost time. But desidim 
valedixi. If you once turn on your side after the hour 
at which you ought to rise, it is all over. Bolt up at 
once Bad night last — the next is sure to be better." 

** March 3d. — Could not get the last sheets of Malachi, 
Second Epistle, so they must go out to the world uncor- 
rected — a great loss, for the last touches are always 
most effectual ; and I expect misprints in the additional 
matter. We shall see if Scotsmen have any pluck left. 
If not, they may kill the next Percy themselves. It is 
ridiculous enough for me, in a state of insolvency for 
the present, to be battling about gold and paper cur- 
rency — it is something like the humorous touch in 
Hogarth's Distressed Poet, where the poor starveling of 
the Muses is engaged, when in the abyss of poverty, in 
writing an essay on Payment of the National Debt ; and 
his wall is adorned with a plan of the mines of Peru. 
Nevertheless, even these fugitive attempts, from the suc- 
cess which they have had, and the noise they are 
making, serve to show the truth of the old proverb— 

* When house and land are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent. 

On the whole, I am glad of this bruilzie as far as I am 
concerned ; people will not dare talk of me as an object 
of pity — ^no more * poor manning.* Who asks how many 
punds Scots the old champion had in his pocket when 

* He set a bugle to his mouth, 
And blew so loud and shrill, 
The trees in greenwood shook thereat, 
Sa loud rang every hill?' 
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This sounds conceited enough, yet it is not far from 
truth." 

" March 4th. — Last night I had a letter from Lock- 
hart, who, speaking of Malachi, says, * The ministers are 
sore beyond imagination at present, and some of them, 
I hear, have felt this new whip on the raw to some pur- 
pose.' I conclude he means Canning is offended. I 
can't help it, as I said before — -fiat jiistitia, mat caelum. 
No cause in which I had the slightest personal interest 
should have made me use my pen against them, blunt 
and pointed as it may be. But, as they are about to 
throw this country into distress and danger by a measure 
of useless and uncalled-for experiment, they must hear 
the opinion of the Scotsman, to whom it is of no other 
consequence than as a general measure affecting the 
country at large — and more they shall hear. I had de- 
termined to lay down the pen. But now they shall have 
another Malachi, beginning with buffoonery, and ending 
as seriously as I can write it. It is like a frenzy that 
they will agitate the upper and middling classes of society, 
so very friendly to them, with unnecessary and hazardous 
projects. 

* Oh, thus it was they loved tlicm dear, 

And sought how to requite 'em, 
And having no friends left but they. 

They did resolve to fight them.' 

The country is very high just now. England may carry 
the measure if she will, doubtless. But what will be 
the consequence of the distress ensuing, God only can 
foretell. Lockhart, moreover, inquires about my affairs 
anxiously, and asks what he is to say about them ; says 
* he has inquiries every day ; kind, most kind all, and 
among the most interested and anxious. Sir William 
Knighton, who told me the King was quite melancholy 
all the evening he heard of it.' This I can well believe, 
for the King, educated as a prince, has nevertheless as 
true and kind a heart as any subject in his dominions. 
He goes on — * I do think they will give you a Baron's 
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gown as soon as possible/ etc. I have written to him 
in answer, showing I have enough to carry me on, and 
can dedicate my literary efforts to clear my land. The 
preferment would suit me well, and the late Duke of 
Buccleuch gave me his interest for it. I daresay the 
young Duke would do the same for the unvaried love I 
have borne his house ; and by and by he will have a 
voice potential. But there is Sir William Rae, whose 
prevailing claim I would never place my own in opposi- 
tion to^ even were it possible, by a tour de force such as 
L. points at, to set it aside. Meantime, I am build- 
ing a barrier betwixt me and promotion. In the mean- 
while, now I am not pulled about for money, etc., me- 
thinks I am happier without my wealth than with it. 
Everything is paid. I have no one anxious to make up a 
sum, and pushing for his account to be paid. Since 
1 7th of January I have not laid out a guinea, out of my 
own hand, save two or three in charity, and six shillings 
for a pocket-book. But the cash with which I set out 
having run short fbr family expenses, I drew on Black- 
wood, through Ballantyne, which was honoured, for £25, 
to account of MalacMs Letters^ of which another edition 
of one thousand is ordered, and gave it to Lady Scott, 
because our removal will require that in hand. On the , 
20th my quarter comes in, and though I have something 
to pay out of it, I shall be on velvet for expense — ^and 
regular I will be. Methinks all trifling objects of expen- 
diture seem to grow light in my eyes. That I may 
regain independence I must be saving. But ambition 
awakes, as love of indulgence dies and is mortified within 
me. * Dark CuthulUn will be renowned or dead.*" 

" March 5 th. — Something of toddy and cigar in the 
last quotation, I think. Yet I only smoked two, and 
liquified with one glass of spirits and water. I have 
sworn I will not blot out what I have once written here." 

"March 12th. — Eesumed Woodstock, and wrote my 
task of six pages." 

" March 1 3th. — Wrote to the end of a chapter, and 
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knowing no more than the man in the moon what comes 
next, I will put down a few of Lord Elgin's remem- 
brances, and something may occur to me in the mean- 
while 

" I have hinted in these notes, that I am not entirely 
free from a sort of gloomy fits, and a fluttering of the 
heart and depression of spirits, just a* if I knew not 
what was going to befall me. I can sometimes resist 
this successfully, but it is better to evade than to combat 
it. The hang-dog spirit may have origmated in the con- 
fusion and chucking about of our old furniture, the strip- 
ping of walls of pictures, and rooms of ornaments ; the 
leaving of a house we have so long called our home, is 
altogether melancholy enough. I am glad Lady S. does 
not mind it, and yet I wonder, too. She insists on my 
remaining till Wednesday, not knowing what i suflTer. 
Meanwhile, to make my recusant spirit do penance, I 
have set to work to clear away papers, and pack them 
for my journey. What a strange medley of thoughts 
such a task produces ! There lie letters which made the 
heart throb when received, now lifeless and uninteresting 
as are perhaps their writers — ^riddles which have been 
read — schemes which time has destroyed or brought to 
maturity — ^memorials of friendships and enmities which 
are now alike faded. Thus does the ring of Saturn con- 
sume itself. To-day annihilates yesterday, as the old 
tyrant swallowed his children, and the snake its tail. 
But I must say to my Journal, as poor Byron did to 
Moore — * D — n it, Tom, don't be poetical.' " 

"March 1 4th. — J. B. called this morning to take leave 
and receive directions about proofs, etc. Talks of the 
uproar about Malachi — ^but I am tired of Malachi — the 
humour is off, and I have said what I wanted to say, and 
put the people of Scotland on their guard, as well as 
Ministers, if they like to be warned. Tikej are gradually 
destroying what remains of nationality, and making the 
country tabida rasa for doctrines of bold innovation. 
The loosening and grinding down all those peculiarities 
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which distinguished us as Scotsmen, will throw the 
country into a state in which it will be universally turned 
to democracy, and instead of canny Saunders, they will 
have a very dangerous North-British neighbourhood. 

" What a detestable feeling this fluttering of the heart 
is ! I know it is nothing organic, and that it is entirely 
nervous ; but the sickening eflPects of it are dispiriting 
to a degree. Is it the body brings it on the mind, or 
the mind that inflicts upon the body ? I cannot tell ; 
but it is a severe price to pay for the Fata Morgana 
with which Fancy sometimes amuses men of warm imagi- 
nations. As to body and mind, I fancy I might as well 
inquire whether the fiddle or fiddlestick makes the tune. 
In youth this complaint used to throw me into involun- 
tary passions of causeless tears. But I will drive it away 
in the country by exercise. I wish I had been a mecha- 
nic ; a turning-lathe or a chest of tools would have been 
a godsend ; for thought makes the access of melancholy 
rather worse than better. I have it seldom, thank God, 
and I believe lightly in comparison of others. 

" It was the fiddle, after all, was out of order — not 
the fiddlestick ; the body, not the mind. I walked 
out ; met Mrs. Skene, who took a round with me in 
Princes Street. Bade Constable and Cadell farewell, 
and had a brisk walk home, which enables me to face 
the desolation here with more spirit. News from Sophia. 
She has had the luck to get an anti-druggist in a Dr. 
Gooch, who prescribes care for Johnnie instead of drugs ; 
and a little home-brewed ale instead of wine ; and, 
like a liberal physician, supplies the medicine he pre- 
scribes. As for myself, since I had scarce stirred to 
take exercise for four or five days, no wonder I had got 
the mulligrubs. It is an awful sensation, though, and 
would have made an enthusiast of me had I indulged 
my imagination on devotional subjects. I have been 
always careful to place my mind in the most tranquil 
posture which it can assume during my private exercises 
of devotion. 
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" I have amused myself occasionally, very pleasantly 
during the last few days, by reading over Lady Mor- 
gan's novel of O'Donnel, which has some striking and 
beautiful passages of situation and description, and 
in the comic part is very rich and entertaining. I do 
not remember being so much pleased with it at first. 
There is a want of story, always fatal to a book the 
first reading — and it is well if it gets a chance of a 
second. Alas, poor novel ! Also read again, and for 
the third time at least, Miss Austen's very finely- written 
novel of Pride and Prejudice. That young lady had a 
talent for describing the involvements, and feelings, and 
characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most 
wonderful I ever met with. The big bow-wow strain I 
can do myself like any now going ; but the exquisite 
touch, which renders ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting from the truth of the description 
and the sentiment, is denied to me. What a pity such 
a gifted creature died so early!" 

" March 15th. — ^This morning I leave No. 39 Castle 
Street for the last time. * The cabin was convenient,' 
and habit had made it agreeable to me. I never 
reckoned upon a change in this particular so long as I 
held an office in the Court of Session. In all my former 
changes of residence it was from good to better ; this is 
retrograding. I leave this house for sale, and I cease 
to be an Edinburgh citizen in the sense of being a 
proprietor, which my father and I have been for sixty 
years at least. So farewell, poor 39, and may you never 
harbour worse people than those who now leave you. 
Not to desert the Lares all at once. Lady S. and Anne 
remain till Sunday. As for me, I go, as aforesaid, this 



mornmg. 



Ha tU mi tulidh ! ' " * 



Sir Walter's diary begins now to be clouded with a 
deeper feeling of pain than mere loss of wealth could 



* I return no more. 
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cast over his spirit His darling grandson is sinking 
apace at Brighton. The misfortunes against which his 
manhood struggled with stern energy were encountered 
by his aflFectionate wife under the disadvantages of en- 
feebled health ; and it seems but too evident that mental 
pain and mortification had a great share in hurrying her 
ailments to a fatal end. 

Nevertheless, his affections do not seem to have in- 
terrupted for more than a day or two his usual course of 
labour. With rare exceptions, he appears all through 
this trying period to have finished his daily task — thirty 
printed pages of Woodstock, until that novel was com- 
pleted ; or if he paused in it, he gave a similar space of 
time to some minor production ; such as his article on 
Galt*s Omen for Blackwood's Magazine — or his very valu- 
able paper on the Life of Kemble for the Qmrterly 
Review. Hardly was Woodstock finished when he began 
the Chronicles of tJie Canongate, He also worked with 
determined resolution on the Life of Napoleon, interlaying 
a day or two of the Chronicles of the Canongate whenever 
he was in advance of the press with his historical MS., 
or felt the want of the only repose he ever cared for — a 
change of labour. The picture of resolution and in- 
dustry, which this portion of his journal presents, is 
certainly as remarkable as the boldest imagination could 
have conceived. 

Woodstock was sold for £8228, the novel being 
disposed of for the behoof of James Ballantyne iind 
Company's creditors, this sum includes the cost of 
printing the first edition, as well as paper. The success 
of Woodstock was great ; large as the price was, its 
publishers had no reason to repent their bargain. Of 
course the rapid receipt of such a sum as £8000, the 
product of hardly three months' writing, highly gratified 
the creditors, whose debtor had devoted to them what- 
ever work his health should henceforth allow him to 
perform. Many passages in Woodstock carried deep 
meaning, for such of Scott's own friends as were 
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acquainted with not only his pecuniary misfortune, but 
the drooping health of his wife, and the consolation 
aflforded him by the dutiful devotion of his daughter 
Anne, in whose character and demeanour a change 
had occurred exactly similar to that painted in poor 
Alice Lee : — " A light joyous air, with something of a 
humorous expression, which seemed to be looking for 
amusement, had vanished before the touch of affliction, 
and a calm melancholy supplied its place, which seemed 
on the watch to administer comfort to others." In 
several mottoes, and other scraps of verse, the curious 
reader will find similar traces of the facts and feelings 
recorded in the following passages from the author's 
diary: — 

" Abbotsford, March 15th, 9 at night. — The naturally 
unpleasant feelings which influenced me in my ejectment, 
for such it is virtually, readily evaporated in the course 
of the journey, though I had no pleasanter companions 
than Mrs. Mackay, the housekeeper, and one of the 
maids ; and I have a shyness of disposition, which looks 
like pride, but is not, which makes me awkward in 
speaking to my household domestics. With an out-of- 
doors' labourer, or an old woman gathering sticks, I can 
crack for ever. I was welcomed here on my arrival 
by the tumult great of men and dogs, all happy to see 
me. One of my old labourers killed by the fall of a 
stone working at Gattonside Bridge. Old Will Straiton, 
my man of wisdom and proverbs, also dead. He was 
entertaining from his importance and self-conceit, but 
really a sensible old man. When he heard of my mis- 
fortunes he went to bed, and said he would not rise 
again, and kept his word. He was very infirm when 
I last saw him. Tom Purdie in great glory, being 
released from all farm duty, and destined to attend the 
woods, and be my special assistant." 

" March 1 7 th. — Sent ofi" a packet to J. B. ; only three 
pages copy — so must work hard for a day or two. The 
conclusion, will not be luminous ; we must try to make 
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it dashing. Have a good deal to do between hands in 
sorting up — hourly arrival of books. I need not have 
exulted so soon in having attained ease and quiet. I am 
robbed of both with a vengeance. A letter from Lockhart. 
My worst augury is verified ; the medical people think 
poor Johnnie is losing strength ; he is gone with his 
mother to Brighton. The bitterness of this probably im- 
pending calamity is extreme. The child was almost too 
good for this world ; beautiful in features ; and though 
spoiled by every one, having one of the sweetest 
tempers, as well as the quickest intellect, I ever saw ; a 
sense of humour quite extraordinary in a child, and, 
owing to the general notice which was taken of him, a 
great deal more information than suited his hours. He 
was born in the eighth month ; and such children are 
never strong — seldom long-lived. I look on this side and 
that, and see nothing but protracted misery — a crippled 
frame and decayed constitution, occupying the attention 
of his parents for years, and dying at the end of that 
period, when their hearts were turned on him ; or the 
poor child may die before Sophia's confinement, and 
that may again be a dangerous and bad affair ; or she 
may, by increase of attention to him, injure her own 
health. In short, to trace into how many branches 
such a misery may flow is impossible. The poor dear 
love had so often a slow fever, that when it pressed its 
little lips to mine, I always foreboded to my own heart 
what all, I fear, are now aware of." 

"March 18th. — Slept indifferently, and under the 
influence of Queen. Mab, seldom auspicious to me. 
Dreamed of reading the tale of the Prince of the Black 
Marble Islands to little Johnnie, extended on a paralytic 
chair, and yet telling all his pretty stories about Ha- 
Papa, as he calls me, and Chiefs wood — and waked to 
think I should see the little darling no more, or see him 
as a thing that had better never have existed. Oh, 
misery, misery, that the best I can wish for him is early 
death, with all the wretchedness to his parents that is 
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likely to ensue ! I had intended to have staid at home 
to-day ; but Tom more wisely had resolved that I 
should walk, and hung about the window with his axe 
and my own in his hand, till I turned out with him, and 
helped to cut some fine paling." 

" March 1 9th. — ^Lady S., the faithful and true com- 
panion of my fortunes, good and bad, for so many years, ' 
has, but with diflSculty, been prevailed on to see Dr. 
Abercrombie, and his opinion is far from favourable. 
Her asthmatic complaints are fast terminating in hy- 
dropsy, as I have long suspected ; yet the announce- 
ment of the truth is overwhelming. They are to stay a 
little longer in town to try the effects of a new medicine. 
On Wednesday they propose to return hither — a new 
affliction, where there was enough before ; yet her con- 
stitution is so good that if she will be guided by advice, 
things may be yet ameliorated. God grant it! for 
really these misfortunes come too close upon each other." 

"March 20th. — Despatched proofs and copy this 
morning ; and Swanston the carpenter coming in, I 
made a sort of busy idle day of it with altering and 
hanging pictures and prints, to find room for those 
which came from Edinburgh, and by dint of being on 
foot from ten to near %.yq, put all things into apple-pie 
order. What strange beings we are ! The serious 
duties I have on hand cannot divert my mind from the 
most melancholy thoughts ; and yet the talking of these 
workmen, and the trifling occupation which they give 
me, serves to dissipate my attention. The truth is, I 
fancy that a body under the impulse of violent motion 
cannot be stopped or forced back, but may indirectly be 
urged into a different channel. In the evening I read 
and sent off my sheriff-court processes." 

"March 23d. — Lady Scott arrived yesterday to 
dinner. She was better than I expected, but Anne, 
poor soul, looked very poorly, and had been much 
worried with the fatigue and discomfort of the last 
week." 
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" March 28tlL — We have now been in solitude for 
some time — myself nearly totally so, excepting at meals. 
One is tempted to ask himself, knocking at the door of 
his own heart, Do you love this extreme loneliness? 
I can answer conscientiously, / do. The love of soli- 
tude was with me a passion of early youth. When in my 
teens I used to fly from company to indulge in visions 
and airy castles of my own, the disposal of ideal wealth, 
and the exercise of imaginary power. This feeling pre- 
vailed even till I was eighteen, when love and ambition 
awakening, with other passions, threw me more into 
society, from which I have, however, at times withdrawn 
myself, and have been always even glad to do so. I 
have risen from a feast satiated ; and unless it be one 
or two persons of very strong intellect, or whose spirits 
and good humour amuse me, I wish neither to see the 
high, the low, nor the middling class of society. This 
is a feeling without the least tinge of misanthropy, which 
I always consider as a kind of blasphemy of a shocking 
description. If God bears with the very worst of us, 
we may surely endure each other. If thrown into 
society, I always have, and always will endeavour to 
bring pleasure with me, at least to show willingness to 
please. But for all this, * I had rather live alone/ and 
I wish my appointment, so convenient otherwise, did not 
require my going to Edinburgh. But this must be, and 
in my little lodging I shall be lonely enough.'* 

*' April 1st. — Kose at seven, or sooner, studied and 
wrote till breakfast with Anne, about a quarter before 
ten. Lady Scott seldom able to rise till twelve or one. 
Then I write or study again till one. At that hour 
to-day I drove to Huntley-Bum, and walked home 
by one of the hundred-and-one pleasing paths which I 
have made through the woods I have planted — ^now 
chatting with Tom Purdie, who carries my plaid, and 
speaks when he pleases, telling long stories of hits and 
misses in shooting twenty years back — sometimes chew- 
ing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy, and sometimes 
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attending to the humours of two curious little terriers 
of the Dandie Dinmont .breed, together with a noble 
wolf-hound puppy which Glengarry has given me to re- 
place Maida. This brings me down to the very moment 
I do tell — the rest is prophetic. I shall feel drowsy 
when this book is locked, and perhaps sleep until Dal- 
gleish brings the dinner summons. Then I shall have a 
chat with Lady S. and Anne ; some broth or soup, a slice 
of plain meat, and man's chief business, — ^in Dr. John- 
son's estimation, is briefly despatched; Half-an-hour with 
my family, and half-an-hour's coquetting with a cigar, a 
tumbler of weak whisky and water, and a novel perhaps, 
lead on to tea, which sometimes consumes another 
half-hour of chat ; then write and read in my own room 
till ten o'clock at night ; a little bread, and then a glass 
of porter, and to bed ; — and this, very rarely varied by 
a visit from some one, is the tenor of my daily life — and 
a very pleasant one indeed, were it not for apprehensions 
about Lady S. and poor Johnnie Hugh. The former 
will, I think, do well ; for the latter — ^I fear — I fear." 

" April 2d. — I am in a wayward humour this morn- 
ing. I received yesterday the last proof-sheets of Wood- 
stock, and I ought to correct them. Now, this ought 
sounds as like as possible to must, and must I cannot abide. 
I would go to Prester John's country of free good- will 
sooner than I would must it to Edinburgh. Yet this is 
all folly, and silly folly too ; and so must shall be for 
once obeyed after I have thus written myself out of my 
aversion to its peremptory sound. Corrected the said 
proofs till twelve o'clock, when I think I will treat reso- 
lution, not to a dram, as the fellow said after he had 
passed the gin-shop, but to a walk, the rather that my 
eyesight is somewhat uncertain and wavering." 

" April 3d. — I have the extraordinary and gratifying 
news that Woodstock is sold for £8228 j all ready money 
— a matchless sale for less than three months' work. If 
Napoleon does as well, or near it, it will put the trust 
affairs in high flourish. Four or five years of leisure and 
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industry would, with such success, amply Replace my 
losses. I have a curious fancy ; I will go set two or 
three acorns, and judge by their success in growing 
whether I shall succeed in clearing my way or not." 

" April 4th. — ^Wrote two pages in the morning. 
Then went to Ashestiel. The place looks waste, I think, 
at this time of the year, but is a beautiful place in 
summer, where I passed some happy years. Did I ever 
pass unhappy years anywhere ? None that I remember, 
save those at the High School, which I thoroughly de- 
tested on account of the confinement. I disliked serv- 
ing in my father's office, too, from the same hatred to 
restraint. In other respects I have had unhappy 
days, unhappy weeks — even, on one or two occasions, un- 
happy months ; but Fortune's finger has never been able 
to play a dirge on me for a quarter of a year together." 

" April 8th. — ^We expect a raid of folks ^o visit us 
this morning, whom we must have dined before our mis- 
fortunes. Save time, wine, and money, these mis- 
fortunes — and so far are convenient things. Laidlaw's 
infant, which died on Wednesday, is buried to-day. The 
people coming to visit prevent my going, and I am glad 
of it. I hate funerals — always did. There is such a 
mixture of mummery with real grief — ^the actual mourner 
perhaps heart-broken, and aU the rest making solemn 
faces, and whispering observations on the weather and 
public news, and here and there a greedy fellow enjoying 
the cake and wine. To me it is a farce of most tragical 
mirth, and I am not sorry, but glad, that I shall not see 
my own. This is a most unfilial tendency of mine, for 
my father absolutely loved a funeral ; and as he was a 
man of a fine presence, and looked the mourner well, he 
was asked to every interment of distinction. 

" I saw the poor child's funeral from a distance. Ah, 
that Distance/ What a magician for conjuring up scenes 
of joy or sorrow, smoothing all asperities, reconciling all 
incongruities, veiling all- absurdities, softening every 
coarseness, doubling every effect by the influence of the 
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imagination. A Scottish wedding should be seen at a 
distance — the gay band of dancers just distinguished 
amid the elderly group of the spectators — ^the glass held 
high, and the distant cheers as it is swallowed, should 
be only a sketch, not a finished Dutch picture, when it 
becomes brutal and boorish. Scotch psalmody, too, should 
be heard from a distance. The grunt and the snivel, 
and the whine and the scream, should all be blended in 
that deep and distant sound, which, rising and falling 
like the Eolian harp, may have some title to be called 
the praise of one's Maker. Even so the distant funeral 
— the few mourners on horseback, with their plaids 
wrapped around them, the father heading the procession 
as they enter the river, and pointing out the ford by 
which his darling is to be carried on the last long road 
— none of the subordinate figures in discord with the 
general tone of the incident, but seeming just accessories, 
and no more ; this is affecting." 

" April 12 th. — ^I have finished my task this morning 
at half -past eleven — easily and early — and, I think, not 
amiss. I hope J. B. will make some great points of 
admiration!!! — otherwise I shall be disappointed. If 
this work answers — if it hut answers, it must set us on 
our legs. I am sure worse trumpery of mine has had a 
great run. I remember with what great difficulty I was 
brought to think myself something better than common, 
and now I will not, in mere faintness of heart, give up 
good hopes." 

" April 15th. — The house of Longman and Co. 
guarantee the sale of Woodstock. I made up what was 
due of my task both for the 13th and 14th .... 
Fair words butter no parsnips, says Duty ; don't keep 
talking, then, but go to your work again. Here is a 
day's task before you — ^the siege of Toulon. Call you 
that a task 1 D — me, I'll write it as fast as Boney car- 
ried it on." 

" April 1 6th. — I am now far a-head with Nap. Lady 
Scott seems to make no way. A sad prospect I " 
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" Jedburgh, April 1 7th. — Came over to Jedburgh this 
morning to breakfast with my good old friend Mr. 
Shortreed, and had my usual warm reception. Lord 
Gillies held the circuit court, and there was no criminal 
trial for any offence whatever. I have attended these 
circuits with tolerable regularity since 1792, and though 
there is seldom much of importance to be done, yet I 
never remember before the Porteous roll being quite 
blank. The Judge was presented with a pair of white 
gloves, in consideration of its being a maiden circuit. 

" Keceived £100 from John Lockhart, for review of 
Pepys ; but this is by far too much — £50 is plenty." 

" April 18 th. — This morning I go down to Kelso to 
poor Don's funeral. It is, I suppose, forty years since I 
saw him first. I was staying at Sydenham, a lad of 
fourteen, or by'r Lady some sixteen, and he, a boy of 
some six or seven, was brought to visit me on a pony, a 
groom holding the leading rein ; and now I, an old grey 
man, am going to lay him in his grave. Sad work. The 
very road I go is a road of grave recollections." 

" Abbotsford, April 19 th. — Returned last night from 
the house of death and mourning to my own, now the 
habitation of sickness and anxious apprehension. The 
result cannot yet be judged. Two melancholy things 
last night. I left my pallet in our family apartment to 
make way for a female attendant, and removed to a 
dressing-room adjoining, when to return, or whether 
ever, God only can tell. Also my servant cut my hair, 
which used to be poor Charlotte's personal task. I hope 
she will not observe it." 

" April 20 th. — The day was so tempting that I went 
out with Tom Purdie to cut some trees, the rather that 
my task was very well advanced. He led me into the 
wood as the blind King of Bohemia was led by his four 
knights into the thick of the battle at Agincourt or 
Cressy, and then, like the old king, ' I struck good strokes 
more than one,* which is manly exercise." 

" April 24th. — Good news from Brighton. Sophia is 
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confined, and both she and her baby are doing well, jand 
the child's name is announced to be Walter — a favourite 
name in our family, and I trust of no bad omen." 

" April 27 th. — ^Lady Scott continues better, and we 
hope has got the turn of her disease." 

" April 28th. — ^Wrote two letters, and read till twelve, 
and now for a stout walk among the plantations till four. 
Found Lady Scott obviously better, I think, than I had left 
her in the morning. In walking I am like a spavined 
horse, and heat as I get on. The flourishing plantations 
around me are a great argument for me to labour hard." 

" April 29 th. — I was always afraid, privately, that 
Woodstock would not stand the test. In that case my 
fate would have been that of the unfortunate minstrel 
and trumpeter Marine, at the battle of Sheriffmuir." 

* Through misfortune he happened to fa', man, 
But saving his neck 
His trumpet did break, 
And came off without music at a', man. ' 

J. B. corroborated my doubts, by his raven-like croaking 
and criticising ; but the good fellow writes me this morn- 
ing that he is written down an ass, and that the appro- 
bation is unanimous. It is but Edinburgh, to be sure ; 
but Edinburgh has always been a harder critic than 
London. It is a great mercy, and gives encouragement 
for future exertion. Having written two leaves this 
morning, I think I will turn out to my walk, though 
two hours earlier than usual. Egad, I could not per- 
suade myself that it was such bad Balaam, after all." 

" May 2d. — I must get to work and finish BoaderCs 
Life of Kemble, and Kelly's Eeminiscences, for the Quarterly. 
I wrote and read for three hours, and then walked, the 
day being soft and delightful ; but, alas, all my walks 
are lonely from the absence of my poor companion. She 
does not suffer, thank God — but strength must fail at 
last. Since Sunday there has been a gradual change — 
very gradual — but, alas ! to the worse. My hopes are 

T 
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almost gone. But I am determined to stand this grief 
as I have done others." 

" May 4th. — On visiting Lady Scott's sick-room this 
morning I found her suffering, and I doubt if she knew 
me. Yet, after breakfast, she seemed serene and com- 
posed. The worst is, she will not speak out about the 
symptoms under which she labours. Sad, sad work. 
I am under the most melancholy apprehension, for what 
constitution can hold out under these continued and 
wasting attacks? My niece, Anne Scott, a prudent, 
sensible, and kind young woman, arrived to-day, having 
come down to assist us in our distress from so far as 
Cheltenham. This is a great consolation." 

" May 6th. — The same scene of hopeless (almost) and 
unavailing anxiety. Still welcoming me with a smile, 
and asserting she is better. I fear the disease is too 
deeply entwined with the principles of life. Still labour- 
ing at this Review, without heart or spirits to finish it. 
I am a tolerable Stoic, but preach to myself in vain. 

* Are these things then necessities ? 
Then let ns meet them like necessities.* " 

" May 7 th. — Hammered on at the Review till my back- 
bone ached. But I believe it was a nervous affection, 
for a walk cured it. Sir Adam and the Colonel dined 
here. So I spent the evening as pleasantly as I well 
could, considering I am so soon to go like a stranger to 
the town of which I have been so long a citizen, and 
leave my wife lingering, without prospect of recovery, 
under the charge of two poor girls." 

" May 8th. — I went over to the election at Jedburgh." 
"May 11th. — Charlotte was unable to take leave of 
me, being in a sound sleep, after a very indifferent night. 
Perhaps it was as well Emotion might have hurt her ; 
and nothing I could have expressed would have been 
worth the risk. I have foreseen, for two years and more, 
that this menaced event could not be far distant. I 
have seen plainly, within the last two months, that re- 
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covery was hopeless ; and yet to part with the companion 
of twenty-nine years when so very ill — ^that I did not, 
could not, foresee. It withers my heart to think of it, 
and to recollect that I can hardly hope again to seek 
confidence and counsel from that ear to which all might 
be safely confided. But in her present lethargic state, 
what would my attendance have availed, and Anne has 
promised close and constant intelligence. I must dine 
with James Ballantyne to-day en famille. I cannot help 
it ; but would rather be at home and alone. However, 
I can go out too. I will not yield to the barren sense 
of hopelessness which struggles to invade me." 

" Edinburgh, Mrs. Brown's lodgings. North St. David 
Street, May 13th. — The projected measure against the 
Scottish bank notes has been abandoned. Malachi 
might clap his wings upon this, but, alas I domestic 
anxiety has cut his comb. I think very lightly in 
general of praise ; it costs men nothing, and is usually 
only lip-salve. Some praise, however, and from some 
people, does at once delight and strengthen the mind." 

" May 1 4th. — A fair good morrow to you, Mr. Sun, 
who are shining so brightly on these dull walls. Me- 
thinks you look as if you were looking as bright on the 
banks of the Tweed ; but look where you will. Sir Sun, 
you look upon sorrow and suffering." 

"May 15th. — Received the melancholy intelligence 
that all is over at Abbotsford." 

" Abbotsford, May 1 6th. — She died at nine in the 
morning, after being very ill for two days — easy at last. 
I arrived here late last night. Anne is worn out, and 
has had hysterics, which returned on my arrival. Her 
broken accents were like those of a child — the language 
as well as the tones broken, but in the most gentle 
voice of submission. * Poor mamma — never return 
again — gone for ever — a better place.* Then, when she 
came to herself, she spoke with sense, freedom, and 
strength of mind, till her weakness returned. It would 
have been inexpressibly moving to me as a stranger — 
what was it then to the father and the husband 1 
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" For myself, I scarce know how I feel — sometimes 
as firm as the Bass Eock, sometimes as weak as the 
water that breaks on it. I am as alert at thinking and 
deciding as I ever was in my life. Yet, when I contrast 
what this place now is with what it has been not long 
since, I think my heart will break Lonely, aged, 
deprived of my family, all but poor Anne ; an im- 
poverished and embarrassed man, deprived of the sharer 
of my thoughts and counsels, who could always talk 
down my sense of the calamitous apprehensions which 
break the heart that must bear them alone. Even her 
foibles were of service to me, by giving me things to 
think of beyond my weary self-reflections. 

" I have seen her. The figure I beheld is, and is 
not, my Charlotte — ^my thirty years' companion. There 
is the same symmetry of form, though those limbs are 
rigid which were once so gracefully elastic — but that 
yellow masque, with pinched features, which seems to 
mock life rather than emulate it, can it be the face that 
was once so full of lively expression 1 I will not look 
on it again. Anne thinks her little changed, because 
the latest idea she had formed of her mother is as she 
appeared under circumstances of extreme pain. Mine 
go back to a period of comparative ease. K I write 
long in this way, I should write down my resolution, 
which I should rather write up if I could. I wonder 
how I shall do with the large portion of thoughts which 
were hers for thirty years. I suspect they .will be hers 
yet for a long time at least. But I will not blaze 
cambric and crape in the public eye like a disconsolate 
widower, that most affected of all characters." 

" May 1 7th. — Last night Anne, after conversing with 
apparent ease, dropped suddenly down as she rose from the 
supper-table, and lay six or seven minutes as if dead." 

" May 1 8th. — ^Another day, and a bright one to the 
external world, again opens on us ; the air soft, and the 
flowers smiling, and the leaves glittering. They cannot 
refresh her to whom mild weather was a natural enjoy- 
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ment. Cerements of lead and of wood already hpld 
her ; cold earth must have her soon. But it is not my 
Charlotte, it is not the bride of my youth, the mother 
of my children, that will be laid among the ruins of 
Dryburgh, which we have so often visited in gaiety and 
pastime. No, no. She is sentient and conscious of my 
emotions somewhere — somehow ; where we cannot tell — 
Iiow we cannot tell ; yet would I not at this moment 
renounce the mysterious yet certain hope that I shall 
see her in a better worid for all that this worid can 
give me. The necessity of this separation — ^that neces- 
sity which rendered it even a relief — that and patience 
must be my comfort. I do not experience those 
paroxysms of grief which others do on the same occa- 
sion. I can exert myself, and speak even cheerfully 
with the poor girls. But alone, or if anything touches 
me, the choking sensation. I have been to her room : 
there was no voice in it — no stirring ; the pressure of 
the coffin was visible on the bed, but it had been 
removed elsewhere ; all was neat, as she loved it, but all 
was calm — calm as death. 

"They are arranging the chamber of death — that 
which was long the apartment of connubial happiness, 
and of whose arrangements (better than in richer houses) 
she was so proud. They are treading fast and thick. 
For weeks you could have heard a foot-fall. Oh, my God ! " 

" May 1 9th. — Anne, poor love, is ill with her exer- 
tions and agitation — cannot walk — ^and is still hysterical, 
though less so. I ordered flesh-brush and tepid bath, 
which I think will bring her about. We speak freely 
of her whom we have lost, and mix her name with our 
ordinary conversation. This is the rule of nature. All 
primitive people speak of their dead, and I think 
virtuously and wisely. The idea of blotting the names 
of those who are gone out of the language and familiar 
discourse of those to whom they were dearest, is one of 
the rules of ultra-civilisation which, in so many instances, 
strangle natural feeling by way of avoiding a painful 
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sensation. The Highlanders speak of their dead children 
as freely as of their living members ; how poor Colin or 
Robert would have acted in such or such a situation. It 
is a generous and manly tone of feeling ; and so far as it 
may be adopted without affectation or contradicting the 
general habits of society, I reckon on observing it." 

" May 20th. — ^To-night, I trust, will bring Charles 
or Lockhart, or both ; at least I must hear from them." 

"May 21st — Our sad preparations for to-morrow 
continue. A letter from Lockhart ; doubtful if Sophia's 
health will let him be here. If things permit he comes 
to-night. From Charles not a word ; but I think I may 
expect him. I wish to-morrow were over ; not that I 
fear it, for my nerves are pretty good, but it will be a 
day of many recollections." 

"May 2 2d. — Charles arrived last night much affected, 
of course. Anne had a return of her fainting-fits on 
seeing him, and again upon seeing Mr. Ramsay, the 
gentleman who performs the service. I am not apt to 
shrink from that which is my duty, merely because it is 
painful ; but I wish this day over. A kind of cloud of 
stupidity hangs about me, as if all were unreal that men 
seem to be doing and talking about." 

" May 23d. — About an hour before the mournful 
ceremony of yesterday, Walter arrived, having travelled 
express from Ireland on receiving the news. He was 
much affected, poor fellow, and no wonder. Poor 
Charlotte nursed him, and perhaps for that reason she 
was over partial to him. The whole scene floats as a 
sort of dream before me — the beautiful day, the grey 
ruins covered and hidden among clouds of foliage and 
flourish, where the grave, even in the lap of beauty, lay 
lurking, and gaped for its prey. Then the grave looks, 
the hasty important bustle of men with spades and 
mattocks — the train of carriages — the coffin containing 
the creature that was so long the dearest on earth to me, 
and whom I was to consign to the very spot which in 
pleasure-parties we so frequently visited. It seems still 
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as if this could not be really so ; but it is so — and duty 
to God and to my children must teach me patience.'* 

" May 24th. — Slept wretchedly, or rather waked 
wretchedly, all night, and was very sick and bilious in 
consequence, and scarce able to hold up my head with 
pain. A walk, however, with my sons, did me a deal 
of good ; indeed their society is the greatest support 
the world can afford me. Their ideas of everything are 
so just and honourable, kind towards their sisters, and 
affectionate to me, that I must be grateful to God for 
sparing them to me, and continue to battle with the 
world for their sakes, if not for my own." 

" May 25th. — I had sound sleep to-night, and 
waked with little or nothing of the strange dreamy 
feeling, which had made me for some days feel like one 
bewildered in a country where mist or snow has 
disguised those features of the landscape which are best 
known to him. This evening Walter left us, being 
anxious to return to his wife as well as to his regiment." 

"May 26th. — ^Walter's absence is a great blank in 
our circle, especially, I think, to his sister Anne, to whom 
he shows invariably much kindness. But indeed they 
do so without exception, each towards the other ; and, in 
weal or woe, have shown themselves a family of love. I 
will go to town on Monday, and resume my labours. 
Being now of a grave nature, they cannot go against the 
general temper of my feehngs, and in other respects, the 
exertion, as far as I am concerned, will do me good ; 
besides, I must re-establish my fortune for the sake of 
the children, and of my own character. I have not 
leisure to indulge the disabling and discouraging 
thoughts that press on me. Were an enemy coming 
upon my house, would I not do my best to fight, al- 
though oppressed in spirits? and shall a similar de- 
spondency prevent me from mental exertion ? It shall 
not, by Heaven ! This day, and to-morrow, I give to 
the currency of the ideas which have of late occupied 
my mind, and with Monday they shall be mingled at 
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least with other thoughts and cares. . . .1 cared 
not carrying my own gloom to the girls, and so sate in 
my own room, dawdling with old papers, which awakened 
as many stings as if they had been the nest of fifty 
scorpions. Then the solitude seemed so absolute — ^my 
poor Charlotte would have been in the room half a score 
of times to see if the fire burned, and to ask a hundred 
kind questions. Well, that is over — and if it cannot be 
forgotten, must be remembered with patience.'* 

" May 27 th. — A sleepless night. It is true I should 
be up and be doing, and a sleepless night sometimes fur- 
nishes good ideas. Alas ! I have no companion now 
with whom I can communicate to relieve the loneliness 
of these watches of the night. But I must not fail 
myself and my family, and the necessity of exertion 
becomes apparent.'* 

" May 28th. — I wrote a few pages yesterday, and 
then walked. To-day make a dozen of close pages ready. 
I think the exertion has done me good.** 

" Edinburgh, May 30th. — Returned to town last night 
with Charles. This morning resume ordinary habits of 
rising early, working in the morning, and attending the 
Court. All will come easily round. But it is at first 
as if men looked strange on me, and bite their lip when 
they wring my hand, and indicated suppressed feelings. 
It is natural this should be — ^undoubtedly it has been 
so with me. Yet it is strange to find one*s self resemble 
a cloud, which darkens gaiety wherever it interposes its 
chilling shade. Will it be better when, left to my own 
feelings, I see the whole world pipe and dance around 
me ] I think it will. Their sympathy intrudes on my 
private affiction. I finished correcting the proofs for 
the Quarterly ; it is but a flimsy article, but then the 
circumstances were most untoward. This has been a 
melancholy day — ^most melancholy. I am afraid poor 
Charles found me weeping. I do not know what other 
folks feel, but with me the hysterical passion that impels 
tears is a terrible violence — a sort of throttling sensa- 
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tion — ^then succeeded by a state of dreamy stupidity, in 
which I ask if my poor Charlotte can actually be dead. 
I think I feel my loss more than at the first blow. 
Poor Charles wishes to come back to study here when 
his term ends at Oxford. I can see the motive." 

"May 31st. — ^The melancholy horrors of yesterday 
must not return. To encourage that dreamy state of 
incapacity is to resign all authority over the mind, and 
I have been used to say 

* My mind to me a kingdom is.' 

I am rightful monarch ; and, God to aid, I will not be 
dethroned by any rebellious passion that may rear its 
standard against me." 

"June 4th. — I wrote a good task yesterday, and 
to-day a great one, scarce stirring from the desk. I am 
not sure that it is right to work so hard ; but a man 
must take himself, as well as other people, when in the 
humour. I doubt if men of method, who can lay aside 
or take up the pen just at the hours appointed, will 
ever be better than poor creatures. If I lay down the 
pen, as the pain in my breast hints that I should, what 
am I to do ? If I think, why I shall weep — and that's 
nonsense ; and I have no friend now — none — ^to relieve 
my tediousness for half-an-hour of the gloaming. Let 
me be grateful — I have good news from Abbotsford." 

" June 8th. — ^Bilious and headache this morning. A 
dog howFd all night, and left me little sleep : — poor cur ! 
I dare-say he had his distresses, as I have mine. I have 
often* deserved a headache in my younger days without 
having one, and nature is, I suppose, paying off old 
scores. Ay — ^but then the want of the affectionate care 
that used to be ready, with lowered voice and stealthy 
pace, to smooth the pillow and offer condolence and 
assistance, — Gone — gone — ^for ever — ever — ever. Well, 
there is another world, and we'll meet free from the 
mortal sorrows and frailties which beset us here : — amen, 
so be it. Let me change the topic with hand and head, 
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and the heart must follow. I finished four pages to-day, 
headache, laziness, and all." 

" June 9th. — Corrected a stubborn proof this morn- 
ing. These battles have been the death of many a man 
— I think they will be mine. Well, but it clears to 
windward ; so we will fag on. Slept well last night. 
By the way, how intolerably selfish this journal makes 
me seem — so much attention to one's naturals and non- 
naturals." 

"June lltL — Bad dreams. Woke, thinking my 
old and inseparable friend beside me ; and it was only 
when I was fully awake that I could persuade myself 
that she was dark, low, and distant, and that my bed 
was widowed." 

"June 12th. — Finished volume third of Napoleon, 
I resumed it on the 1st of June, the earliest period that 
I could bend my mind to it after my great loss. Since 
that time I have lived, to be sure, the life of a hermit, 
except attending the Court five days in the week for 
about three hours on an average. Except at that time, 
I have been reading or writing on the subject of Boney, 
and have finished last night, and sent to the printer 
this morning, the last sheet of fifty-two written since 
1st of June. It is an awful screed ; but grief makes me 
a housekeeper, and to labour is my only resource." 

" June 1 4th. — To-day I began with a page and a half 
before breakfast. This is always the best way. You 
stand like a child going to be bathed, shivering and 
shaking till the first pitcherful is flung about your ears, 
and then are as blithe as a water-wagtail. I am just 
come home from Court ; and now, my friend Nap, have at 
you with a downright blow! Methinks I would fain 
make peace with my conscience by doing six pages 
to-night." 

" June 1 6th. — Yesterday safe in the Court till nearly 
four. I had, of course, only time for my task. I fear 
I shall have little more to-day. ... I am sensible 
that if there be anything good about my poetry, or prose 
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either, it is a hurried frankness of composition, which 
pleases soldiers, sailors, and young people of bold and 
active disposition. I have been no sigher in shades — 
no writer of 

* Songs and sonnets and rustical ronndalays, 
Framed on fancies, and whistled on reeds.* " 

" Abbotsford, Saturday, June 17th. — Left Edinburgh 
to-day, after Parliament-House. My two girls met mo 
at Torsonce, which was a pleasant surprise, and we 
returned in the sociable altogether. Found everything 
right and well at Abbotsford under the new regime. I 
again took possession of the family bedroom and my 
widowed couch. This was a sore trial, but it was 
necessary not to blink such a resolution. Indeed, I do 
not like to have it thought that there is any way in 
which I can be beaten." 

"June 19 th. — ^This morning wrote till half twelve — 
good day's work — at Canongate Chronicles, Methinks I 
can make this answer. Then drove to Huntly-Bum, 
and called at Chiefswood. Walked home. The country 
crying for rain ; yet, on the whole, the weather delicious, 
dry, and warm, with a fine air of wind. The young 
woods are rising in a kind of profusion I never saw 
elsewhere. Let me once clear off these encumbrances 
and they shall wave broader and deeper yet." 

" June 21st. — For a party of pleasure, I have attended 
to business well. Twenty pages of Croftangry, five 
printed pages each, attest my diligence, and I have 
had a delightful variation by the company of the two 
Annes." 

" Edinburgh, June 22d. — Returned to my Patmos. 
Heard good news from Lockhart. Wife well and John 
Hugh better. He mentions poor Southey testifying 
much interest for me, even to tears. It is odd — am I 
so hard-hearted a man? I could not have wept for 
him, though in distress I would have gone any length 
to serve him. I sometimes think I do not deserve 
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people's good opinion, for certainly my feelings are 
rather guided by reflection than impulse. But every- 
body has his own mode of expressing interest, and mine 
is stoical even in bitterest grief. I hope I am not the 
worse for wanting the tenderness that I see others 
possess, and which is so amiable. I think it does not 
cool my wish to be of use when I can. But the truth 
is, I am better at enduring or acting than at consoling. 
From childhood's earliest hour my heart rebelled against 
the influence of external circumstances in myself and 
others — non est tant ! To-day I was detained in Court 
from half-past ten till near four, yet I finished and sent 
off" a packet to Cadell, which will finish one-third of the 
Chronicles, vol. 1st." 

" June 23d. — I received to-day £10 from Blackwood 
for the article on The Omen, Time was I would not 
have taken these small tithes of mint and cummin, but 
scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings, and I, with many 
depending on me, must do the best I can with my time ; 
God help me." 

" June 27th. — I made a task, or nearly so, and read 
a good deal about the Egyptian expedition. I have also 
corrected proofs, and prepared for a great start, by filling 
myself with facts and ideas." 

" June 29th. — I walked out for an hour last night, 
and made one or two calls — the evening was delightful — 

* Day her sultry fires had wasted, 

Calm and sweet the moonlight rose, 
Even a captive spirit tasted 
Half oblivion of his woes. * 

I wonder often how Tom Campbell, with so much real 
genius, has not maintained a greater figure in the public 
eye than he has done of late. The author, not only of 
the Pleasures of Hope, but of Hohenlinden, Lochiel, etc., 
should have been at the very top of the tree. Some- 
how he wants audacity, fears the public, and, what is 
worse, fears the shadow of his own reputation. He is a 
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great corrector too, which succeeds as ill in composition 
as in education. Many a clever boy is flogged into a 
dunce, and many an original composition corrected into 
mediocrity. Tom ought to have done a great deal more : 
his youthful promise was great. 

" Gibson writes me that £2300 is offered for the poor 
house ; it is worth £300 more, but I will not oppose my 
own opinion and convenience to good and well-meant 
counsel ; so farewell, poor No. 39. What a portion of 
life has been spent there ! It has sheltered me jfrom the 
prime of life to its decline ; and now I must bid good- 
bye to it. I have bid good-bye to my poor wife, so long 
its courteous and kind mistress — and I need not care 
about the empty rooms ; yet it gives me a turn. Never 
mind ; all in the day's work" 

" July 1 3th. — To-day I leave Mrs. Brown's lodgings. 
I have done a monstrous sight of work here, notwith- 
standing the indolence of this last week, which must and 
shall be amended." 

" July 1 4th. — ^Abbotsford. Nature has given me a 
kind of buoyancy — I know not what to call it — that 
mingled even with my deepest afflictions and most 
gloomy hours. I have a secret pride — I fancy it will be 
so most truly termed — ^which impels me to mix with my 
distresses strange snatches of mirth * which have no 
mirth in them.' " 

" July 1 7th. — Our time is like our money. When 
we change a guinea, the shillings escape as things of 
small account ; when we break a day by idleness in the 
morning, the rest of the hours lose their importance in 
our eye. I set stoutly about seven this morning to 
Boney — 

And long ere dinner time, I have 

Full eight close pages wrote ; 
What, Duty, hast thou now to crave ? 

Well done, Sir Walter Scott ! " 

" July 21st. — To Mertoun. Lord and Lady Minto, 
and feeveral other guests, were there, besides their own 
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large family. So my lodging was a little room which I 
had not occupied since I was a bachelor, but often before 
in my frequent intercourse with this kind and hospitable 
family. Feeling myself returned to that celibacy which 
renders many accommodations indifferent which but 
lately were indispensable, my imagination drew a me- 
lancholy contrast between the young man entering the 
world on fire for fame, and busied in imagining means 
of coming by it, and the aged widower, blase on the 
point of literary reputation, deprived of the social com- 
forts of a married state, and looking back to regret in- 
stead of looking forward to hope. This brought bad 
sleep and unpleasing dreams. But if I cannot hope to 
be what I have been, I will not, if I can help it, suffer 
vain repining to make me worse than I may be." 

*' July 26tL — This day went to Selkirk to hold a 
court." 

" July 27th. — ^Up and at it this morning, and fin- 
ished four pages. An unpleasant letter from London, 
as if I might be troubled by some of the creditors there, 
if I should go up to get materials for Nap. I have no 
wish to go — ^none at alL I would even like to put off 
the visit, so far as John Lockhart and my daughter are 
concerned, and see them when the meeting could be more 
pleasant. But then, having an offer to see the corre- 
spondence from St. Helena, I can make no doubt that I 
ought to go. However, if it is to infer any danger to 
my personal freedom, English wind shall not blow on 
me. It is monstrous hard to prevent me doing what is 
certainly the best for all parties." 

" July 28th. — Kead through and corrected Saint 
RonarCs Well. I am no judge, but I think the language 
of this piece rather good. Then I must allow the fashion- 
able portraits are not the true thing. I am too much 
out of the way. The story is horribly contorted and 
unnatural, and the catastrophe is melancholy, which 
should always be avoided. No matter ; I have corrected 
it for the press." 
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" August 2d. — I finished before dinner five leaves, 
and I would crow a little about it, but here comes Duty 
like an old housekeeper to an idle chambermaid. Hear 
her very words : — 

" Duty. — Oh ! you crow, do you 1 Pray, can you deny 
that your sitting so quiet at work was owing to its rain- 
ing heavily all the forenoon, and indeed till dinner-time, 
so that nothing would have stirred out that could help 
it, save a duck or a goose % I trow, if it had been a fine 
day, by noon there would have been aching of the head, 
throbbing, shaking, and so forth, to make an apology for 
going out. 

" Egomet Ipse, — And whose head ever throbbed to go 
out when it rained, Mrs. Duty 1 

" Duty. — Answer not to me with a fool-horn jest, as your 
friend Erskine used to say to you, when you escaped 
from his good advice under the fire of some silly pun. 
You smoke a cigar after dinner, and I never check you 
— drink tea, too, which is loss of time ; and then, instead 
of writing me one other page, or correcting those you 
have written out, you rollock into the woods till you 
have not a dry thread about youj and here you sit 
writing down my words in your foolish journal instead 
of minding my advice. I would recommend to you to 
think no thoughts in which I am not mingled — to read 
no books in which I have no concern — to write three 
sheets of botheration all the six days of the week per 
diem, and on the seventh to send them to the printer. 
Thus advising, I heartily bid you farewell." 

" August 3d. — ^Wrote half a task in the morning. 
From eleven till half-past eight in Selkirk, taking pre- 
cognitions about a row, and came home famished and 
tired. Now, Mrs. Duty, do you think there is no other 
Duty of the family but yourself 1 Or can the Sherijff- 
depute neglect his Duty that the Author may mind his ? 
The thing cannot be ; the people of Selkirk must have 
justice as well as the people of England books. So the 
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two Duties may go pull caps about it. My conscience 
is clear." 

" August 14th. — ^Finished voL iv. yesterday even- 
ing. This morning I was seized with a fit of the clevers, 
and finished my task by twelve o'clock, and hope to add 
something in the evening. I was guilty, however, of 
some waywardness, for I began voL v. of Boney instead 
of carrying on the Canongate as I proposed. The reason, 
however, was that I might not forget the information I 
had acquired about the treaty of Amiens." 

" August 16th. — ^Walter and Jane arrived last night. 
God be praised for restoring to me my dear children in 
good health, which has made me happier than any- 
thing that has happened these several months. In the 
evening we had music from the girls, and the voice of 
the harp and viol were heard in my halls once more, 
which have been so long deprived of mirth. It is with 
a mixed sensation I hear these sounds. I look on my 
children and am happy ; and yet every now and then 
a pang shoots across my heart." 

" September 12th. — I begin to fear Nap will swell 
to seven volumes. I had a long letter from James B. 
threatening me with eight ; but that is impossible The 
event of his becoming Emperor is the central point of 
his history. Now I have just attained it, and it is the 
centre of the third volume. Two volumes and a half 
may be necessary to complete the whole. As I slept for 
a few minutes in my chair, to which I am more addicted 
than I could wish, I heard, as I thought, my poor wife 
call me by the familiar name of fondness which she gave 
me. My recollections on waking were melancholy enough. 
These be 

* The airy tongues that syllable men's names. ' 

All, I believe, have some natural desire to consider these 
unusual impressions as bodements of good or evil to 
come. But, alas ! this is a prejudice of our own conceit. 
They are empty echoes of what is past, not the fore- 
boding voice of things to come." 
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"September 17th. — ^Rather surprised with a letter 
from Lord Melville, informing me he and Mr. Peel had 
put me into the commission for inquiring into the con- 
dition of the colleges in Scotland. I know little on the 
subject, but I daresay as much as some of the official 
persons who are inserted of course. The want of efficient 
men is the reason alleged. I must of course do my best 
though I have little hope of being useful, and the time 
it will occupy is half ruinous to me, to whom time is 
everything. Besides, I suppose the honour is partly 
meant as an act of grace for MalachV* 

" September 23d. — Wrought in the morning, but 
only at reading and proofs. That cursed battle of Jena 
is like to cost me more time than it did Buonaparte to 
gain it. I met Colonel Fergusson about one, to see his 
dogs run. It is a sport I have loved well ; but now, I 
know not why, I find it little interesting. To be sure, 
I used to gallop, and that I cannot now do. We had 
good sport, however, and killed five hares. I felt excited 
during the chase, but the feeling was but momentary. 
My mind was immediately turned to other remembrances, 
and to pondering upon the change which had taken 
place in my own feelings. The day was positively 
heavenly, and the wild hill-side, with our little coursing 
party, was beautiful to look at. Yet I felt like a man 
come from the dead, looking with indifference on that 
which interested him while living." 

" September 29th. — ^A sort of zeal of working has 
seized me, which I must avail myself of. "No dejection 
of mind, and no tremor of nerves, for which God be 
humbly thanked. My spirits are neither low nor high 
— grave, I think, and quiet — a complete twilight of the 
mind. I wrote five pages, nearly a double task ; yet 
wandered for three hours, axe in hand, superintending 
the thinning of the home planting. That does good too. 
I feel it gives steadiness to my mind. Women, it is 
said, go mad much seldomer than men. I fancy, if this 
be true, it is in some degree owing to the little manual 

U 
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works in which they are constantly employed, which 
regulate, in some degree, the current of ideas, as the 
pendulum regulates the motion of the time-piece. I 
do not know if this be sense or nonsense ; but I am 
sensible that if I were in solitary coni&nement, without 
either the power of taking exercise or employing myself in 
study, six months would make me a madman or an idiot/' 

" October 5th. — I was thinking this morning that my 
time glided away in a singularly monotonous manner, like 
one of those dark grey days which neither promise sun- 
shine nor threaten rain— too melancholy for enjoyment, 
too tranquil for repining. But this day has brought a 
change which somewhat shakes my philosophy. I find 
by a letter from J. Gibson, that I r}iay go to London 
without danger, and if I may, I in a manner must, to 
examine the papers in the Secretary of State's office 
about Buonaparte when he was at St. Helena. The op- 
portunity having been offered, must be accepted ; and 
yet I had much rather stay at home. Even the prospect 
of seeing Sophia and Lockhart must be mingled with 
pain ; yet this is foolish too. Lady Hamilton writes me 
that Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian Minister at Paris, is 
willing to communicate to me some particulars of Buona- 
parte's early life. Query — might I not go on there 1 In 
for a penny, in for a pound. I intend to take Anne with 
me, and the pleasure will be great to her, who deserves 
much at my hand." 

" October 9th. — ^A gracious letter from Messrs. Abud 
and Son, bill-brokers, etc. ; assure my trustees that they 
will institute no legal proceedings against me for four or 
five weeks. And so I am permitted to spend my money 
and my time to improve the means of paying them their 
debts, for that is the only use of this journey." 

" October 10th. — I must prepare for going to London, 
and perhaps to Paris. I have great unwillingness to set 
out on this journey ; I almost think it ominous ; but 

* They that look to freits, my master dear, 
Their freits will follow them. ' 
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" I am down-hearted about leaving all my things after 
I was quietly settled; it is a kind of disrooting that 
recalls a thousand painful ideas of former happier jour- 
neys. And to be at the mercy of these fellows. God 
help — ^but rather God bless ; man must help himself" 

" October 11th. — ^We are ingenious self-tormentors. 
This journey annoys me more than anything of the kind 
in my life. My wife's figure seems to stand before me, 
and her voice is in my ears, — * Scott, do not go.' It 
half frightens me. Strange throbbing at my heart, and 
a disposition to be very sick. It is just the effect of so 
many feelings, which had been lulled asleep by the uni- 
formity of my life, but which awaken on any new sub- 
ject of agitation. Poor, poor, Charlotte!! I cannot 
daub it farther. I get incapable of arranging my papers 
too. I will go out for half-an-hour. God relieve me 1 " 
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On the 12tli of October Sir Walter left Abbotsford for 
London, where he had been promised access to the 
papers in the Government offices ; and thence proceeded 
to Paris, in the hope of gathering from various eminent 
persons authentic anecdotes relating to Napoleon. He 
experienced a brilliant reception both in London and 
Paris; and was successful in obtaining many yalaable 
materials for the completion of his historical work 
There can be no doubt that this expedition was in many 
ways serviceable to his Uife, of Napoleon, and was also 
the means of restoring his spirits. The deep and respect- 
ful sympathy with which his misfortunes, and gallant 
behaviour under them, had been regarded by all classes 
of men at home and abroad, was brought home to his 
perception in a way not to be mistaken. He was cheered 
and gratified ; and returned to Scotland with renewed 
hope and courage for the prosecution of his marvellous 
course of industry. 

He wrote in his Diary, " I begin to tire of my gaieties ; 
and the late hours and constant feasting disagree with 
me. I wish for a sheep's-head and whisky-toddy against 
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all the French cookery and champagne in the world. It 
is fit I should express my gtatitude for the unwontedly 
kind reception which I met with at all hands. It would 
be an unworthy piece of affectation did I not allow that I 
have been pleased — highly pleased — to find a species of 
literature, intended only for my own country, has met 
such an extensive and favourable reception in a foreign 
land. For my work I think I have done a good deal ; 
but above all I have been confirmed strondy in the 
impressions I had previously formed of the cWter of 
Nap, and may attempt to draw him with a firmer hand. 

" The succession of new people and unusual incidents 
has had a favourable effect on my mind, which was 
becoming rutted like an ill-kept highway. My thought^ 
have for some time flowed in another and pleasanter 
channel than through the melancholy course into which 
my solitary and deprived state had long driven them, 
and which gave often pain, to be endured without com- 
plaint and without sympathy." 

On proceeding to Edinburgh to resume his legal 
duties, Sir Walter established himself in a furnished 
house in Walker Street, it being impossible for him to 
leave his daughter alone in the country, and the aspect 
of his affairs was so much ameliorated that he did not 
think it necessary to carry the young lady to such a 
place as Mrs. Brown's lodgings. 

During the six ensuing months he led much the same 
life of toil, and seclusion from company, as he had done 
at Abbotsford in the preceding autumn — ^rarely dining 
abroad, except with olie or two intimate Mends en 
famille — still more rarely receiving even a single guest 
at home; and, when there was no such interruption, 
giving his night as well aa his morning to the desk. 
He now suffered great pain from successive attacks of 
rheumatism, which he seems to have contracted from the 
wet sheets of one of the French inns ; and his constitu- 
tion was already shaking under the fatigue to which he 
had subjected it. Formerly, however great the quantity 
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of work which passed through his hands, his evenings 
were abnost always reserved for the light reading of 
an elbow-chair, or the enjoyment of his family and friends. 
Now he seemed to grudge every minute that was not 
spent at the desk. The little that he read of new books, 
or for mere amusement, was done by snatches during 
his meals ; and to walk, when he could walk at all, to 
the Parliament-House, and back through Princes Street 
gardens, was his only exercise and relaxation. Every 
ailment, of whatever sort, ended in aggravating his lame- 
ness; and perhaps the severest test his philosophy 
encountered was the feeling of bodily and increasing 
helplessness that from week to week crept upon him. 
The winter, to make bad worse, was very cold and 
stormy. The growing sluggishness of his blood showed 
itself in chilblains, not only on the feet but the fingers, 
and his handwriting became more and more cramped 
and confused. He spent a few days at Abbotsford at 
Christmas, and several weeks during the spring vacation ; 
but the frequent Saturday excursions were now out of 
the question — ^if for no other reason, on account of the 
quantity of books which he must have by him while 
working at his Na'poleon, 

A few short quotations from his Diary will make the 
reader understand his mode of life during this period, 
and will give sufficient information as to the completion 
of his Life of Napoleon. 

" December 1 6th. — ^Another bad night. I remember 
I used to think a slight illness was a luxurious thing. 
My pillow was then softened by the hand of affection, 
and the little cares put in exercise to soothe the languor 
or pain, were more flattering and pleasing than the con- 
sequences of the illness were disagreeable. It was a new 
§cene to be watched and attended, and I used to think 
that the malade imaginaire gained something by his 
humour. It is different in the latter stages — ^the old 
post-chaise gets more shattered and out of order at every 
turn ; windows will not be pulled up, doors refuse to 
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open, or, being open, wUl not shut again— which last is 
rather my case. There is some new subject of complaint 
every moment — your sicknesses come thicker and 
thicker — your comforting and sympathising friends 
fewer and fewer — for why should they sorrow for the 
course of nature. The recollection of youth, health, and 
uninterrupted powers of activity, neither improved nor 
enjoyed, is a poor strain of comfort. The best is, the 
long halt will arrive at last, and cure all. This was a 
day of labour, agreeably varied by a pain which rendered 
it scarce possible to sit upright. My journal is getting 
a vile chirurgical aspect. I begin to be afraid of the odd 
consequences complaints in the post equitem are said to 
produce. I shall tire of my journal In my better days 
I had stories to tell ; but death has closed the long dark 
avenue upon loves and friendships, and I look at them 
as through the grated door of a burial-place filled with 
monuments of those who were once dear to me, with no 
insincere wish that it may open for me at no distant 
period, provided such be the will of God. My pains 
were those of the heart, and had something flattering in 
their character ; if in the head, it was from the blow of 
a bludgeon gallantly received, and well paid back. I 
think I shall not live to the usual verge of human exist- 
ence ; I shall never see the threescore and ten, and shall 
be summed up at a discount. No help for it, and no 
matter either." 

" December 18th. — Sir Adam Fergusson breakfasted 
— one of the few old friends left out of the number of my 
youthful companions. In youth we have many com- 
panions, few friends perhaps ; in age, companionship is 
ended, except rarely and by appointment. Old men, 
by a kind of instinct, seek younger associates, who listen 
to their stories, honour their grey hairs while present, 
and mimic and laugh at them when their backs are 
turned. At least that was the way in our day, and, I 
warrant, our chicks of the present brood crow to the 
same tune. Of all the friends that I have left here, 
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there are none who have any decided attachment to 
literature. So either I must talk on that subject to 
young people — ^in other words, turn proser — or I must 
turn tea-table talker, and converse with ladies. I am too 
old and too proud for either character, so I*U live alone 
and be contented. Lockhart's departure for London was 
a loss to me in this way.'* 

" December 30th. — Wrote hard. Last day of an 
eventful year ; much evil and some good, but especially 
the courage to endure what Fortune sends without be- 
coming a pipe for her fingers. It is not the last day of 
the year; but to-morrow being Sunday, we hold our 
festival to-day. The Fergussons came, and we had our 
usual appliances of mirth and good cheer. Yet our 
party, like the chariot wheels of Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea, dragged heavily. It must be allowed that the 
regular recurrence of annual festivals among the same 
individuals has, as life advances, something in it that is 
melancholy. We meet like the survivors of some peri- 
lous expedition, wounded and weakened ourselves, and 
looking through diminished ranks to think of those who 
are no more." 

" February 19th 1827.— Very cold weather. What 
says Dean Swift 1 

* When frost and snow come both together, 
Then sit by the fire and save shoe leather.* 

I read and wrote at the bitter accoimt of the French 
retreat from Moscow in 1812, till the little room and 
coal fire seemed snug by comparison. I felt cold in its 
rigour in my childhood and boyhood, but not since. In 
youth and middle life I was yet less sensible to it than 
now — ^but I remember thinking it worse than hunger. 
Uninterrupted to-day, and did eight leaves." * 

" March 3d. — Very severe weather, and home covered 
with snow. White as a frosted plum-cake, by jingo. 

* One page of his MS. answers to from four to five of the close- 
printed pages of the original edition of his Buonaparte. 
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No matter ; I am not sorry to find I can stand a brush 
of weather yet. I like to see Arthur's Seat and the 
stem old Castle with their white watch-cloaks on. I 
settled to Boney, and wrote right long and well." 

" Abbotsford, March 12th. — ^Away we set, and came 
safely to Abbotsford amid all the dulness of a great thaw, 
which has set the rivers a-streaming in full tide. The 
wind is high, but for my part 

* I like this rocking of the battlements.* 

I was received by old Tom and the dogs with the unso- 
phisticated feelings of good-will. I have been trying to 
read a new novel which I had heard praised. It is 
called Almacks, and the author has so well succeeded 
in describing the cold selfish fopperies of the time, that 
the copy is almost as dull as the original. I think I 
shall take up my bundle of Sheriff-Court processes instead 
of Almacks, as the more entertaining avocation of the 
two." 

" March 13th. — Before breakfast, prepared and for- 
warded the processes to Selkirk. Had a pleasant walk 
to the thicket, though my ideas were oUa-podrida-ish. 
I expect this will not be a day of work but of idleness, 
for my books are not come. Would to God I could 
make it light, thoughtless idleness, such as I used to 
have when the siUy smart fancies ran in my brain like 
the bubbles in a glass of champagne — as brilUant to my 
thinking, as intoxicating, as evanescent. But the wine 
is somewhat on the lees. Perhaps it was but indifferent 
cider after alL Yet I am happy in this place, where 
everything looks friendly from old Tom to young Nym.* 
After all, he has little to complain of who has left so 
many things that like him." 

" March 21st. — ^Wrote till twelve, then out upon the 
heights, though the day was stormy, and faced the gale 
bravely. Tom Purdie was not with me. He would have 
obliged me to keep the sheltered ground. There is a 

* Nimrod, a stag-hound. 
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touch of the old spirit in me yet, that bids me brave the 
tempest — the spirit that, in spite of manifold infirmities, 
made me a roaring boy in my youth, a desperate climber, 
a bold rider, a deep drinker, and a stout player at single- 
stick, of all which valuable qualities there are now but 
slender remains. I worked hard when I came in, and 
finished five pages." 

" March 26th. — I had previously determined to give 
myself a day to write letters ; and this day will do as 
well as another. I cannot keep up with the world with- 
out shying a letter now and then. It is true, the 
greatest happiness I could think of would be to be rid 
of the world entirely. Excepting my own family, I 
have little pleasure in the world, less business in it, and 
am heartily careless about all its concerns." 

" April 24th. — Still deep snow — a foot thick in the 
court-yard, I dare say. Severe welcome for the poor 
lambs now coming into the world. But what signifies 
whether they die just now, or a little while after to be 
united with salad at luncheon time 1 It signifies a good 
deal too. There is a period, though a short one, when 
they dance among the gowans, and seem happy." 

" April 25th. — I have now got Boney pegg'd up in 
the knotty entrails of St. Helena, and may make a short 
pause. So I finished the review of John Home's works, 
which, after aU, are poorer than I thought them. Good 
blank verse, and stately sentiment, but something luke- 
warmish, excepting Douglas, which is certainly a master- 
piece. Even that does not stand the closet. Its merits 
are for the stage; and it is certainly one of the best 
acting plays going. Perhaps a play to act weU should 
not be too poetical." 

" May 13th. — A most idle and dissipated day. I did 
not rise till half-past eight o'clock. Col. and Captain 
Fergusson came to breakfast. I walked half-way home 
with them, then turned back and spent the day, which 
was delightful, wandering from place to place in the woods, 
sometimes reading the new and interesting volumes of 
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Cyril Thornton, sometimes ' chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancies* which alternated in my mind, idly 
stirred by the succession of a thousand vague thoughts 
and fears, the gay strangely mingled with those of dismal 
melancholy; tears which seemed ready to flow unbidden; 
smiles which approached to those of insanity ; all that 
wild variety of mood which solitude engenders. I 
scribbled some verses, or rather composed them in my 
memory. The contrast at leaving Abbotsford to former 
departures is of an agitating and violent description. 
Assorting papers, and so forth. I never could help ad- 
miring the concatenation between Ahithophers setting 
his house in order and hanging himself. The one seems 
to follow the other as a matter of course. But what 
frightens and disgusts me is those fearful letters from 
those who Ijave been long dead, to those who linger on 
their wayfare through the valley of tears. . . 
What is this world 1 a dream within a dream : as we 
grow older each step is an awakening. The youth 
awakes, as he thinks, from childhood — ^the full-grown 
man despises the pursuits of youth as visionary — the old 
man looks on manhood as a feverish dream. The grave 
the last sleep ! No; it is the last and final awakening." 
"Edinburgh, May 15th. — It is impossible not to 
compare this return to Edinburgh with others in more 
happy times. But we should rather recollect under 
what distress of mind I took up my lodgings in Mrs. 
Brown's last summer. Went to Court and resumed old 

habits. Heard the history of . Imagination 

renders us liable to be victims of occasional low spirits. 
All belonging to this gifted, as it is called, but often 
unhappy class, must have felt, that but for the dictates 
of religion, or the natural recoil of the mind from the 
idea of dissolution, there have been times when they 
would have been willing to throw away life as a child 
does a broken toy. I am sure I know one who has often 
felt so. God ! what are we 1 Lords of nature 1 Why, 
a tile drops from a house-top, which an elephant would 
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not feel more than the fall of a sheet of pasteboard, and 
there lies his lordship. Or something of inconceivably 
minute origin — ^the pressure of a bone, or the inflamma- 
tion of a particle of the brain — takes place, and the 
emblem of the Deity destroys himself or some one else. 
We hold our health and our reason on terms slighter 
than one would desire, were it in their choice, to hold 
an Irish cabin." 

" May 27th. — I got ducked in coming home from the 
Court. Made a hard day of it. Scarce stirred from 
one room to another, but by bed-time finished a hand- 
some handful of copy. I have quoted Gourgaud*s evi- 
dence. I suppose he will be in a rare passion, and may 
be addicted to vengeance." 

" May 28 th. — ^Another day of uninterrupted study ; 
two such would finish the work with a mun^n. What 
shall I have to think of when I lie down at night and 
awake in the morning ] What will be my plague and 
my pastime — my curse and my blessing — as ideas come 
and the pulse rises, or as they flag and something like a 
snow-haze covers my whole imagination 1 I have my 
Highland Tales — and then, never mind — sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof." 

" June 3d. — ^Wrought hard. I thought I had but a 
trifle to do, but new things cast up ; we get beyond the 
life, however, for I have killed him to-day." 

"June 5th. — Proofs. . Parliament-House till two. 
Commenced the character of Buonaparte. To-morrow 
being a Teind-day, I may* hope to get it finished." 

"June 10th. — ^Rose with the odd consciousness of 
being free of my daily task. I have heard that the fish- 
women go to church of a Sunday with their creels new 
washed, and a few stones in them for ballast, just be- 
cause they cannot walk steadily without their usual 
load. I feel something like them, and rather inclined 
to take up some light task, than to be altogether idla 
I have my proof-sheets, to be sure ; but what are these 
to the whole day 1 A good thought came in my head — 
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to write stories for little Johnnie Lockhart, from the 
History of Scotland, like those taken from the History 
of England. But I will not write mine quite as simply 
as Croker has done. I am persuaded both children and 
the lower class of readers hate books which are written 
dotim to their capacity, and love those that are composed 
more for their elders and betters. I will make, if pos- 
sible, a book that a child shall understand, yet a man 
will feel some temptation to peruse should he chance to 
take it up. It will require, however, a simplicity of 
style not quite my own. The grand and interesting 
consists in ideas, not in words. A clever thing of this 
kind might have a race." 

When Sir Walter was writing the concluding chapters 
of his Life of Buonaparte he employed a young man for 
a few days to copy papers connected with that work, 
and to write occasionally to his dictation; and this 
amanuensis afterwards communicated the following 
interesting particulars, in a letter to Lockhart : — 

" When, at Sir Walter's request, I waited upon him 
to be informed of the business in which he needed my 
assistance, after stating it, he asked me if I was an early 
riser, and added that it would be no great hardship for 
me, being a young man, to attend him the next morn- 
ing at six o'clock. I was punctual, and found Sir 
Walter already busy writing. He appointed my tasks, 
and again sat down at his own desk. We continued to 
write during the regular work hours till six o'clock in 
the evening, without interruption, except to take break- 
fast and dinner, which were served in the room beside 
us, so that no time was lost ; we rose from our desks 
when everything was ready, and resumed our labours 
when the meals were over. I need not tell you that 
during these intervals Sir Walter conversed with me as 
if I had been on a level of perfect equality with himself. 

*• I had no notion it was possible for any man to un- 
dergo the fatigue of composition for so long a time at 
once, and Sir Walter aclmowledged he did not usually 
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subject himself to so much exertion, though it seemed to 
be only the manual part of the operation that occasioned 
him any inconvenience. Once or twice he desired me to 
relieve him, and dictated while I wrote with as much 
rapidity as I was able. I have performed the same 
service to several other persons, most of whom walked 
up and down the apartment while excogitating what was 
to be committed to writing ; they sometimes stopped too, 
and, like those who fail in a leap and return upon their 
course to take the advantage of another race, endeavour- 
ing to hit upon something additional by perusing over 
my shoulder what was already set down, mending a 
phrase, perhaps, or recasting a sentence, till they should 
recover their wind. None of these aids were necessary 
to Sir Walter ; his thoughts flowed easily and felici- 
tously, without any difficulty to lay hold of them, or to 
find appropriate language; which was evident by the 
absence of all solicitude (miseria cogitandi) from his 
countenance. He sat in his chair, from which he rose 
now and then, took a volume from the bookcase, con- 
sulted it, and restored it to the shelf, all without inter- 
mission in the current of his ideas, which continued to 
be deUvered with no less readiness than if his mind had 
been wholly occupied with the words he was uttering. 
It soon became apparent to me, however, that he was 
carrying on two distinct trains of thought, one of which 
was already arranged, and in the act of being spoken, 
while at the same time he was in advance considering 
what was afterwards to be said." 

The Life of Buonaparte was published about the 
middle of June 1827. Two years had elapsed since 
Scott began it ; but, if allowance be made for his expedi- 
tions to Ireland and Paris, and the composition of novels 
and critical miscellanies, the historical biography occupied 
hardly more than twelve months. The book was closely 
printed ; in fact, those nine volumes contain as much 
letterpress as Waverley, Guy Mannering, the Antiqiuiryy 
the Monastery, and the Legend of Montrose put together. 
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If the work had been printed on the original model of 
those novels, the Life of Buonaparte would have filled 
from thirteen to fourteen volumes — the work of one 
year, accomplished in the midst of pain, sorrow, and 
ruin. 

The magnitude of the theme, and the copious detail 
with which it was treated, appear to have frightened the 
critics of the time. None of our great Keviews grappled 
with the book at all. The general curiosity with which 
it was expected, and the satisfaction with which high 
and candid minds perused it, cannot be better described 
than in the words of the author's most illustrious 
literary contemporary. 

" Walter Scott," says Goethe, " passed his childhood 
among the stirring scenes of the American War, and was 
a youth of seventeen or eighteen when the French 
Revolution broke out. Now well advanced in the fifties, 
having all along been favourably placed for observation, 
he proposes to lay before us his views and recollections 
of the important events through which he has lived. 
The richest, the easiest, the most celebrated narrator of 
the century, undertakes to write the history of his own 
time. 

" What expectations the announcement of such a work 
must have excited in me, will be understood by any one 
who remembers that I, twenty years older than Scott, 
conversed with Paoli in the twentieth year of my age, 
and with Napoleon himself in the sixtieth. 

" Through that long series of years, coming more or 
less into contact with the great doings of the world, I 
failed not to think seriously on what was passing around 
me, and, after my own fashion, to connect so many 
extraordinary mutations into something like arrangement 
and interdependence. 

"What could now be more delightful to me than 
leisurely and calmly to sit down and listen to the dis- 
course of such a man, while clearly, truly, and with all 
the skill of a great artist, he recalls to me the incidents 
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on which through life I have meditated, and the influence 
of which is still daily in operation 1" 

It was acknowledged that the career of Napoleon had 
been traced, in its leading features, with wonderful truth 
and spirit ; but exception was taken by many to the 
impartiality with which his personal character was 
treated. No civilian, it was universally admitted, had 
ever before described modem battles and campaigns 
with any approach to Scott's daring and comprehensive 
felicity ; but a general and well-founded exception was 
taken to the lavish imagery of his historical style. 

Woodstock, as we have seen, placed upwards of £8000 
in the hands of Sir Walter's creditors. The Napoleon 
(first and second editions), produced for them a sum of 
£18,000. As, by the time the historical work was 
published, nearly half of the first series of Chronicles of 
the Canongate had been written, it is obvious that the 
amount to which Scott's literary industry, from the close 
of 1825 to the 10th of June 1827, had diminished his 
debt, cannot have been less than £28,000. Had health 
been spared him, how soon must he have liberated him- 
self from all his encumbrances ! 

Having quoted Goethe's remarks on Scott's Life of 
Napoleon, we cannot do better than insert in this place, 
a copy of a letter which Scott received from the great 
German author during February 1827, and also Sir 
Walter's letter in reply. 

Goethe always spoke of Scott with the utmost 
enthusiasm of admiration, as the greatest writer of his 
time ; and when he got hold of one of the Waverley 
Romances there was no speaking to him till he had 
finished the third volume. He is said to have been 
worse than any ^1 at a boarding-school with her first 
novel. 

On the 20th of February 1827 Scott wrote in his 
journal, " I have a letter from Baron von Goethe, which 
I must have read to me; for though I know German, I 
have forgot their written hand. I make it a rule seldom 
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to read, and never to answer foreign letters from literary 
folks. It leads to nothing but the battledoor and 
shuttlecock intercourse of compliments, as light as cork 
and feathers. But Goethe is different, and a wonderful 
fellow — the Ariosto at once, and almost the Voltaire of 
Germany. Who would have told me thirty years ago 
I should correspond and be on something like an equal 
footing with the author of the Goetz? Ay, and who could 
have told me fifty things else that have befallen me ? " 

Goethe's letter runs thus : — 

" Mr. H , well known to me as a collector of 

objects of art, has given me a likeness, I hope authentic 
and accurate, of the late Lord Byron, and it awakens 
anew the sorrow which I could not but feel for the loss 
of one whom all the world prized, and I in particular ; 
since how could I fail to be delighted with the many 
expressions of partiality for me which his writings 
contain 1 .Meantime the best consolation for us, the 
survivors, is to look around us, and consider, that as the 
departed is not alone, but has joined the noble spiritual 
company of high-hearted men, capable of love, friendship, 
and confidence, that had left this sphere before him, so 
we have still kindred spirits on earth, with whom, though 
not visible any more than the blessed shades of past 
ages, we have a right to feel a brother-hke connection — 
which is indeed our richest inheritance. 

" And so, as Mr. H informs me he expects to be 

soon in Edinburgh, I thus acquit myself, mine honoured 
sir, of a duty which I had long ago felt to be incumbent 
on me — to acknowledge the lively interest I have, during 
many years, taken in your wonderful pictures of human 
life. I have not wanted external stimulants enough to 
keep my attention awake on this subject, since not only 
have translations abounded in the German, but the 
works are largely read here in the original, and valued 
according as different men are capable of comprehending 
their spirit and genius. 

" Can I remember that such a man in his youth 

X 
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made himself acquainted with my writings, and even 
(unless I have been misinformed) introduced them in 
part to the knowledge of his own nation, and yet defer 
any longer, at my now very advanced years, to express 
my sense of such an honour ] It becomes me, on the 
contrary, not to lose the opportunity now offered of 
praying for a continuance of your kindly regard, and 
telling you how much a direct assurance of good-will 
from your own hand would gratify my old age. 

" With high and grateful respect I salute you, 

" J. W. V. Gk)ETHK*' 

The following is Scott's answer; and Groethe, in 
writing soon afterwards to his friend, Mr. Thomas Car- 
lyle, described it as " cheering and warm-hearted : " — 

** Venerable and much respected Sir, 

" I received your highly-valued token of esteem by 

Mr. H y and have been rarely so much gratified' as 

by finding that any of my productions have been 
fortunate enough to attract the attention of Baron von 
Groethe, of whom I have been an admirer ever since the 
year 1798, when I became a little acquainted with the 
German language : and soon after gave an example at 
once of my good taste and consummate assurance, by an 
attempt to translate Goetz of Berlichingen, — entirely 
forgetting that it is necessary not only to be delighted 
with a work of genius, but to be well acquainted with 
the language in which it is written, before we attempt 
to communicate its beauty to others. I still set a value 
on my early translation, however, because it serves to 
show that I knew at least how to select an object 
worthy of admiration, although, from the terrible blun- 
ders into which I fell, from imperfect acquaintance with 
the language, it was plain I had not adopted the best 
way of expressing my admiration. 

" I have heard of you often from my son-in-law 
Lockhart — I do not believe you have a more devout 
admirer than this young connection of mine. My friend. 
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Sir John Hope of Pinkie, has had more lately the 
honour of seeing you ; and I hoped to have written to 
you — indeed, did use that freedom — by two of his 
kinsmen who were to travel in Germany, but illness 
intervened and prevented their journey, and my letter 
was returned after it was two or three months old ; — 
so that I had presumed to claim the acquaintance of 
Baron von Goethe even before the flattering notice 
which he has been pleased to bestow on me. It gives 
to all admirers of genius and literature delight to know 
that one of the greatest European models enjoys a 
happy and dignified retu-ement during an age which is 
so universally honoured and respected. Fate destined a 
premature close to that of poor Lord Byron, who was 
cut off when his life was in the flower, and when so 
much was hoped and expected from him. He esteemed 
himself, as I have reason to know, happy in the honour 
which you did him, and not unconscious of the obliga- 
tions which he owed to one to whom all the authors of 
this generation have been so much obliged, that they 
are bound to look up to him with filial reverence. 

" I have given another instance that, like other bar- 
risters, I am not encumbered with too much modesty, 
since I have entreated Messrs. Treuttel and Wiirtz to 
find some means of conveying to you a hasty, and, of 
course, rather a tedious attempt to give an account of 
that remarkable person Napoleon, who had for so many 
years such a terrible influence in the world. I do not 
know but what I owe him some obligations, since he 
put me in arms for twelve years, during which I served 
in one of our corps of Yeomanry, and notwithstanding 
an early lameness, became a good horseman, a hunter, 
and a shooter. Of late these faculties have failed me a 
little, as the rheumatism, that sad torment of our north- 
em climate, has had its influence on my bones. But I 
cannot complain, since I see my sons pursuing the sport 
I have given up. My eldest has a troop of Hussars, which 
is high in our army for a young man of twenty-five ; my 
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youngest son has just been made Bachelor of Arts at 
Oxford, and is returned to spend some months with me 
before going out into the world. God having been 
pleased to deprive me of their mother, my youngest 
daughter keeps my household in order, my, eldest being 
married, and having a family of her own. Such are the 
domestic circumstances of the person you so kindly 
enquired after : for the rest, I have enough to live on 
in the way I like, notwithstanding some very heavy 
losses; and I have a stately antique chateau (modem 
antique), to which any friend of Baron von Groethe will 
be at all times most welcome, with an entrance-hall 
fiUed with armour, which might have become Jax- 
thausen itself, and a gigantic blood-hound to guard the 
entrance. 

" I have forgot, however, one who did not use to be 
forgotten when he was alive : — I hope you will forgive 
the faults of the composition, in consideration of the 
author's wish to be as candid toward the memory of this 
extraordinary man, as his own prejudices would permit 
As tliis opportunity of addressing you opens suddenly 
by a chance traveller, and must be instantly embraced, 
I have not time to say more than to wish Baron von 
Goethe a continuance of health and tranquillity, and to 
subscribe myself, with sincerity and profound respect, 
his much honoured and obliged humble servant. 

"Walter Scott." 

A few days after the arrival of Goethe's letter, Scott 
took the chair at a public dinner, and acknowledged the 
parentage of the Waverley Novels, about which there 
had ceased to be any obscurity from the hour of Con- 
stable's failure. Lord Meadowbank arrived on short 
notice, and was asked abruptly to take a toast which 
had been destined for a noble person who had been 
unable to be present. He knew that this was the first 
public dinner at which he whose health was to be given 
had appeared since his misfortunes, and taking him 
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aside in the ante-room, asked him whether he would 
consider it indelicate to hazard a distinct reference- to 
the parentage of the Waverley Novels. Sir Walter 
smiled, and said, " Do just as you like, only don't say 
much about so old a story." 

In the course of the evening the Judge rose accord- 
ingly, and said — " I would beg leave to propose a toast — 
the health of one of the patrons— a great and distm- 
guished individual, whose name must always stand by 
itself, and which, in an assembly such a. this, or in any 
other assembly of Scotsmen, must ever be received, I 
will not say with ordinary feelings of pleasure or 
delight, but with those of rapture and enthusiasm. In 
doing this, I feel that I stand in a somewhat new situa- 
tion. Whoever had been called upon to propose the 
health of my Hon. Friend some time ago would have 
found himself enabled, from the mystery in which cer- 
tain matters were involved, to gratify himself and his 
auditors by allusions sure to find a responding chord in 
their own feelings, and to deal in the language, the sin- 
cere language of panygeric, without intruding on the 
modesty of the great individual to whom I refer. But 
it is no longer possible, consistently with the respect due 
to my auditors, to use upon this subject terms either of 
mystification or of obscure or indirect allusion. 

" The clouds have been dispelled — the darkness visible 
has been cleared away — and the Ch'eat Unknown — ^the 
minstrel of our native land — ^the mighty magician who 
has rolled back the current of time, and conjured up 
before our living senses the men and the manners of 
days which have long passed away, stands revealed to 
the eyes and the hearts of his affectionate and admiring 
countrymen. If I were capable of imagining all that 
belongs to this mighty subject — were I able to give utter- 
ance to all that, as a man, as a Scotsman, and as a 
friend, I must feel regarding it, yet knowing, as I well 
do, that this illustrious individual is not more distin- 
guished for his towering talents than for those feelings 
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which render such allusions ungrateful to himself, how- 
ever sparingly introduced, I would on that account still 
refrain from doing what would otherwise be no less 
pleasing to myself than to those who hear me. But 
this I hope I may be allowed to say — (my auditors 
would not pardon me were I to say less) — ^we owe to 
him, as a people, a large and heavy debt of gratitude. 
He it is who has opened to foreigners the grand and 
characteristic beauties of our country. It is to him that 
we owe that our gallant ancestors and illustrious patriots, 
who fought and bled in order to obtain and secure that 
independence and that liberty we now enjoy — have 
obtained a fame no longer confined to the boundaries of 
a remote and comparatively obscure country — ^it is he 
who has called down upon their struggles for glory and 
freedom the admiration of foreign lands. He it is who 
has conferred a new reputation on our national cha- 
racter, and bestowed on Scotland an imperishable name, 
were it only by her having given birth to himself. I 
propose the health of Sir Walter Scott." 

Long before Lord Meadowbank ceased speaking, the 
company had mounted chairs and tables, and the storm 
of applause that ensued was deafening. When they 
recovered from the first fever of their raptures, Sir 
Walter Scott spoke as follows : — 

" I certainly did not think, on coming here to-day, 
that I should have the task of acknowledging, before 300 
gentlemen, a secret which, considering that it was com- 
municated to more than 20 people, has been remark- 
ably well kept. I am now at the bar of my country, 
and may be understood to be on trial before Lord 
Meadowbank as an offender ; and so quietly did all who 
were airt and pairt conduct themselves, that I am sure 
that, were the panel now to stand on his defence, every 
impartial jury would bring in a verdict of not proven, I 
am willing, however, to plead ^m7/y — ^nor shall I detain 
the Court by a long explanation why my confession has 
been so long deferred. Perhaps caprice might have a 
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considerable share in the matter. I have now to say, 
however, that the merits of these works, if they had any, 
and their faults, are all entirely imputable to myself. 
Like another Scottish criminal of more consequence, 
one Macbeth, 

* I am afraid to think what I have done, 
Look on't again I dare not. * 

" I have thus far unbosomed myself, and I know that 
my confession will be reported to the public. I mean, 
then, seriously to state, that when I say I am the author, 
I mean the total and undivided author. With the 
exception of quotations, there is not a single word that 
was not derived from myself, or suggested in the course 
of my reading. The wand is now broken, and the book 
buried. You will allow me farther to say, with Prospero, 
it is your breath that has filled my sails, and to crave 
one single toast in the capacity of the author of these 
novels. I would fain dedicate a bumper to the health 
of one who has represented several of those characters, 
of which I had endeavoured to give the skeleton, with a 
truth and liveliness for which I may well be grateful. 
I beg leave to propose the health of my friend Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie — and I am sure, that when the author of 
Waverley and Kob Koy drinks to Nicol Jarvie, it will be 
received with the just applause to which that gentleman 
has always been accustomed, — ^nay, that you will take 
care that on the present occasion it shall be pro-di-gi- 
ous ! " 

Sir Walter's speech produced a great sensation in 
every part of Europe, but in his Diary we find merely 
the following entry : — 

" Meadowbank taxed me with the novels, and to end 
that farce at once I pleaded guilty ; so that splore is 
ended." 

His object in keeping the authorship a secret for so 
long a time seems at first sight inexplicable. In his 
speech he merely says that " perhaps caprice might have 
had a considerable share in the matter." 
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If we refer to page 124 we shall there find him 
writing to Mr. Morrit, " I shall not own Waverley ; 
my chief reason is, that it would prevent me of the 

pleasure of writing again In truth, I am 

not sure it would be considered quite decorous for me 
as Clerk of Session to write novels. Judges being monks, 
clerks are a sort of lay brethren from whom some 
solemnity of walk and conduct may be expected." 

When given a reason for the mystery of Scott's com- 
mercial connections, we stated that doubtless the principal 
cause was professional prejudice, and this was evidently 
the source of much of his ill fortune and consequent 
unhappiness. All along he ^eems to have thought that 
his devotion to literature prevented him rising in his 
profession, and that the writing of novels was derogatory 
to his dignity as a barrister, or a clerk of session. His 
poems were published under his name, but he never had 
a very high opinion of tbem, and attributed his slow 
advance in his profession to his being known to be a 
writer of poetry. If he had formed a more favourable 
estimate of his metrical ability, and had had less exalted 
views of professional success, he might have trampled 
under foot the unjustifiable prejudice, and boldly, and 
with good reason, maintained that poetic endowments 
were not inconsistent with the highest walks of the law. 

Having these ideas respecting his poetry, it was 
natural that when he tried an experiment in what ap- 
peared to him the far inferior walk of novel writing, he 
should have shrunk from risking his character and posi- 
tion in the eyes of his brother lawyers on the prosperity 
or failure of what looked like a very doubtful experi- 
ment, and one which he thought could not but lower his 
forensic standing, even if successful in those writings 
beyond his greatest expectations. Another reason for 
this incognito, no doubt, was his association with the 
commercial firm of Ballantyne and Co. That part- 
nership is in many respects to be regretted. Had he 
kept himself clear of the business he would have been 
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ultimately a gainer, but he, of course, could not foresee 
what would happen; and at the time it looked as 
though it were a means placed in his way by which he 
might be assisted to realise the dream of his ambition — 
the founding of one of those lordly castles which had 
haunted his imagination since childhood. 

Having embarked on the path of commercial and 
literary mystery, it was natural that he should continue 
in that course. It was to him the most easy means of 
amassing the wealth essential to the attainment of his 
desires ; and his literary pride was perhaps more grati- 
fied by anonymous authorship than if he had attached 
his name to his productions. He never cared for the 
noisy applause of the public, and was rarely more un- 
comfortable than when he, in person, was exhibited as a 
lAon, No man appreciated more the good will and love 
of his fellow men, or felt more keenly their expression of 
dislike, but to him the knowledge of the existence of 
a kindly feeling was sufficient, without the outward 
expression. 

When his novels had achieved renown, professional 
caprice continued to throw weight into the scale of the 
anonymous ; but, perhaps, the principal reason for the 
continuance of the anonymous, was the means it gave 
him for evading the outward turbulent expression of the 
admiration of the multitude ; whilst, at the same time, 
the firm conviction generally entertained that Sir Walter 
was the real author, enabled him to enjoy what he most 
prized — the quiet unobtrusive love of his countrjrmen. 

We learn from the entry in Scott's Diary for June 
10th 1827, already quoted, that on the very day he 
finished his life of Napoleon, he conceived the notion of 
writing his Tales of a Grandfather; a series of stories 
founded on the history of Scotland, somewhat after the 
manner of Mr. Croker's illustrations of English history. 
While his grandson, " Hugh Littlejohn," was on a visit to 
Abbotsford, Scott rode with him daily among the woods, 
told the narrative, and ascertained that it suited his 
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comprehension before he reduced it to writing. He 
composed the Tales throughout with the ease and hearti- 
ness described in the following entry : — 

" This morning was damp, dripping, and unpleasant ; 
60 I even made a work of necessity, and set to the Tales 
like a dragon. I murdered Maclellan of Bomby at the 
Thrieve Castle ; stabbed the Black Douglas in the town 
of Stirling ; astonished King James before Roxburgh : 
and stifled the Earl of Mar in his bath, in the Canon- 
gate. A wild world, my masters, this Scotland of ours 
must have been. No fear of want of interest ; no lassi- 
tude in those days for want of work ; 

* For treason, d'ye see, 
Was to them a dish of tea, 
And murder bread and butter.' " 

We are favoured with a written picture of Sir Walter 
in his study, busily engaged in writing his Tales of a 
Grandfather, given by his friend Mr. Adolphus, who 
visited Abbotsford for a few days. He says, " One 
rainy day, when walking at the usual hour became hope- 
less. Sir Walter asked me to sit with him while he con- 
tinued his morning occupation, giving me, for my own 
employment, the pubhcations of the Bannatyne Club. 
His study was strictly a workroom, though an elegant 
one. The shelves were stored with serviceable books ; 
one door opened into the great hbrary, and a hanging- 
stair within the room itself communicated with his bed- 
room. It would have been a good lesson to a desultory 
student, or even to a moderately active amanuensis, to 
see the uninterrupted energy with which Sir Walter Scott 
applied himself to his work. I conjectured that he was 
at this time writing the Tales of a Grandfather, When 
we had sat down to our respective employments, the 
stillness of the room was unbroken, except by the light 
rattle of the rain against the windows, and the dashing 
trot of Sir Walter's pen over his paper ; sounds not very 
unlike each other, and which seemed to vie together in 
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rapidity and continuance. Sometimes, when he stopped 
to consult a book, a short dialogue would take place 
upon the subjects with which I was occupied ; about 
Mary Queen of Scots, perhaps, or Viscount Dundee ; or, 
again, the silence might be broken for a moment by 
some merry outcry in the hall, from one of the little 
grandchildren, which would half waken Nimrod, or Bran, 
or Spice, as they slept at Sir Walter^s feet, and produce 
a growl or a stifled bark ; not in anger, but by way of 
protest. For matters like these work did not proceed 
the worse, nor, as it seemed to me, did Sir Walter feel 
at all discomposed by such interruptions as a message, or 
the entrance of a visitor. One door of his study opened 
into the hall, and there did not appear to be any under- 
standing that he should not be disturbed." 

The first series of Tales of a Grandfather appeared 
early in December, and their reception was more Rap- 
turous than that of any one of his works since Ivanhoe. 
He had solved for the first time the problem of nar- 
rating history, so as at once to excite and gratify the 
curiosity of youth, and please and instruct the wisest of 
mature minds. 

Shortly before the publication of the Tales of a Grand- 
father, appeared the first series of the Chronicles of the 
Canongate, which work of fiction, as before stated, Scott 
commenced immediately on the completion of Woodstock, 
and whilst he was busy with the Life of Napoleon, 

The contents were the Highland Widow, the Two 
Drovers, and the SurgeorCs Daughter — all in their styles 
excellent, except that the Indian part of the last does 
not harmonise with the rest. Certain preliminary chap- 
ters were generally considered as still better than the 
stories they introduce. The portraiture of Mrs. Murray 
Keith, under the name of Mrs. Bethune Baliol, and that 
of Chrystal Croftangry throughout, are unsurpassed in 
Scott's writings. In the former he has mixed up various 
features of his own beloved mother ; and in the latter 
it is apparent that he himself stood in a great degree 
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for the portrait. The choice of the hero's residence, the 
original title of the book, and a mass of minor circum- 
stances, were suggested by the actual condition of the 
author's affairs. He was repeatedly threatened with 
severe treatment from his creditors, Messrs. Abud and 
Co. ; and on at least one occasion he made preparation 
for taking refuge in the Sanctuary of Holyrood. 

Although these people were well aware that at 
Christmas 1827 a large dividend would be paid on the 
Ballantyne estate, they would not understand that their 
interest, and that of all the creditors, lay in allowing 
Scott the free use of his time ; that by thwarting and 
harassing him personally, nothing was likely to be accom- 
plished except the throwing up of the trust, and the set- 
tlement of the insolvent firm's affairs on the usual terms 
of a sequestration ; in which case, on resigning all his 
assets, he would have been discharged absolutely, with 
liberty to devote his future exertions to his own sole 
benefit. The Abuds would understand nothing, but that 
the very unanimity of the other creditors as to the pro- 
priety of dealing gently with him, rendered it extremely 
probable that their harshness might be rewarded by 
immediate payment of their whole demand. They 
fancied that the trustees would clear off any debt rather 
than disturb the arrangements generally adopted ; they 
imagined that, in case they put Sir Walter Scott in pri- 
son, there would be some extraordinary burst of feeling 
in Edinburgh — that private friends would interfere — in 
short, that in one way or another they should get hold, 
without farther delay, of their " pound of flesh." Two 
or three paragraphs from the Diary will be enough as 
to this unpleasant subject. 

" October 31st. — Just as I was merrily cutting away 
among my trees, arrives Mr. Gibson with a very melan- 
choly look, and indeed the news he brought was shocking 
enough. It seems Mr. Abud, the same who formerly 
was disposed to disturb me in London, has given posi- 
tive orders to take out diligence against me for his debt 
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This breaks all the measures we had resolved on, and 
prevents the dividend from taking place, by which many 
poor persons will be great sufferers. For me the alter- 
native will be more painful to my feelings than preju- 
dicial to my interests. To submit to a sequestration, 
and allow the creditors to take what they can get, will 
be the inevitable consequence. This will cut short my 
labour by several years, which I might spend, and spend 
in vain, in endeavouring to meet their demands. We 
shall know more on Saturday, and not sooner. I went to 
Bowhill with Sir Adam Fergusson to dinner, and main- 
tained as good a countenance in the midst of my per- 
plexities as a man need desire. It is not bravado ; I 
feel firm and resolute." 

" November 1st. — I waked in the night, and lay two 
hours in feverish meditation. This is a tribute to natural 
feeling. But the air of a fine frosty morning gave me 
some elasticity of spirit. It is strange that about a week 
ago I was more dispirited for nothing at all than I am now 
for perplexities which set at defiance my conjectures con- 
cerning their issue. I suppose that I, the Chronicler of 
the Canongate, will have to take up my residence in the 
Sanctuary, unless I prefer the more airy residence of the 
Calton jail, or a trip to the Isle of Man. It is to no 
purpose being angry with Abud or Ahab, or whatever 
name he delights in. He is seeking his own, and thinks 
by these harsh measures to render his road to it more 
speedy. I returned to Abbotsford to Anne, and told 
her this unpleasant news. She stood it remarkably well, 
poor body." 

" November 2d. — I was a little bilious this night — 
no wonder. Had sundry letters without any power of 
giving my mind to answer them — one about Gourgaud 
with his nonsense. I shall not trouble my head more 
on that score. Well, it is a hard knock on the elbow ; 
I knew I had a life of labour before me, but I was re- 
solved to work steadily; now they have treated me 
Like a recusant turnspit, and put in a redhot cinder into 
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the wheel alongst with me. But of what use is philo- 
sophy — and I have always pretended to a little of a 
practical character — ^if it cannot teach us to do or suffer 1 
The day is glorious, yet I have little will to enjoy it ; 
yet, were a twelvemonth over, I should perhaps smile at 
what makes me now very serious. Smile ! No — ^that can 
never he. My present feelings cannot be recollected 
with cheerfulness ; but I may drop a tear of gratitude." 

" November 3d. — Slept HI, and lay one hour longer 
than usual in the morning. I gained an hour's quiet by 
it, that is much. I feel a little shaken at the result of 
to-day's post. I anl not able to go out. My poor 
workers wonder that I pass them without a word. I 
can imagine no alternative but the Sanctuary or the 
Isle of Man. Both shocking enough. But in Edinburgh 
I am always on the scene of action, free from uncertainty, 
and near my poor daughter ; so I think I shall prefer 
it ; and thus I rest in unrest. But I will not let this 
unman me. Our hope, heavenly and earthly, is poorly 
anchored, if the cable parts upon the stream. I believe 
in God, who can change evil into good ; and I am confident 
that what befalls us is always ultimately for the best." 

" November 4th. — Put my papers in some order, and 
prepared for the journey. It is in the style of the 
Emperors of Abyssinia, who proclaim, — Cut down the 
Kantuffa in the four quarters of the world, for I know 
not where I am going. Yet, were it not for poor Anne's 
doleful looks, I would feel firm as a piece of granite. 
Even the poor dogs seem to fawn on me with anxious 
meaning, as if there were something going on they could 
not comprehend. They probably notice the packing of 
the clothes, and other symptoms of a journey. 

" Set off at twelve, firmly resolved in body and mind. 
Dined at Fushie Bridge. Ah ! good Mrs. Wilson, you 
know not you are like to lose an old customer ! 

" But when I arrived in Edinburgh, at iny faithful 
friend Mr. Gibson's — lo ! the scene had changed, and a 
new hare is started." 
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The " new hare" was this. It transpired in the very 
nick of time that a suspicion of usury attached to these 
Israelites without guile, in a transaction with Hurst 
and Robinson, as to one or more of the bills for which 
the house of Ballantyne had become responsible. This 
suspicion, upon investigation, assumed a shape sufficiently 
tangible to justify Ballantyne's trustees in carrying the 
point before the Court of Session ; but they failed to 
establish their allegation. The account was then settled ; 
but how and in what manner was long unknown to 
Scott. Sir "William Forbes, the banker, who was one 
of Messrs. Ballantjme's chief creditors, crowned his 
generous efforts for Scott's relief by privately paying the 
whole of Abud's demand (nearly £2000) out of his own 
pocket — ranking as an ordinary creditor for the amount ; 
and taking care at the same time that hLs old friend 
should be allowed to believe that the affair had merged 
quietly in the general measures of the trustees. It was 
not until some time after Sir "William's death that Sir 
Walter learned what he had done on this occasion. 
Scott died in utter ignorance of some services of a similar 
character which he owed to the secret liberality of other 
friends. 

"We ought not to omit to state that as soon as Sir 
Walter's eldest son heard of the Abud business, he left 
Ireland for Edinburgh ; but before he reached his father 
the alarm had blown over. 

Another unpleasant affair which caused Scott much 
annoyance, but which, perhaps, pleasantly excited and 
stimulated his spirits, was referred to in the quotations 
already given from the Diary for May 27th and Novem- 
ber 2d. 

When searching for documents in the Colonial Office 
in London, at the close of 1826, to be available for the 
Life of Napoleon, some were laid before him which repre- 
sented one of Buonaparte's attendants at St. Helena, 
General Gourgaud, as having been guilty of gross unfair- 
ness, in giving to the English government private infor- 
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mation that the Emperor's complaints of ill-usage were 
utterly unfounded, at the same time, and subsequently, 
aiding the delusion in France as to the harshness of Sir 
Hudson Lowe's conduct towards his captive. Sir Walter, 
when availing himself of these remarkable papers, guessed 
that Gourgaud might be inclined to fix a personal quarrel 
on himself, and it was repeatedly hinted that the General 
was seriously bent on doing so. Sir Walter prepared 
for the worst. He possessed a pair of pistols taken from 
Napoleon's carriage at Waterioo, which had been pre- 
sented to him by the Hon. Colonel James Stanhope, and 
he said he designed to use them should the controversy 
end in a rencounter. 

In a letter to a friend he says : — 
" Like a man who finds himself in a scrape, General 
Gourgaud may wish to fight himself out of it, and if the 
quarrel should be thrust on me, why, / imll not baulk 
him, Jackie. He shall not dishonour the country through 
my sides, I can assure him. I have, of course, no wish 
to bring the thing to such an arbitrement. Now, in 
this case, I shall have occasion for a sensible and resolute 
friend, and I naturally look for him in the companion 
of my youth, on whose finnness and sagacity I can with 
perfect confidence rely. If you can do me this office of 
friendsliip, will you have the kindness to let me know 
where or how we can form a speedy junction, should 
circumstances require it. 

" If he asks any apology or explanation for having 
made use of his name, it is my purpose to decline it, and 
stand to consequences. I am aware I could march off 
upon the privileges of literature, and so forth, but I 
have no taste for that species of retreat ; and if a gentle- 
man says to me I have injured him, however captious 
the quarrel may be, I certainly do not think, as a man 
of honour, I can -avoid giving him satisfaction, without 
doing intolerable injury to my own feelings, and giving 
rise to the most malignant animadversions." 

We transfer a few extracts from the Diary respecting 
this affair. 
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"September 4th. — ^William Clerk quite ready and 
willing to stand my friend if Gourgaud should come my 
road. He agrees with me that there is no reason why 
he should turn on me, but that if he does, reason or 
none, it is best to stand buff to him. It appears to me 
that what is least forgiven in a man of any mark or like- 
lihood, is want of that article blackguardly called pluck. 
All the fine qualities of genius cannot make amends for 
it. "We are told that the genius of poets, especially, is irre- 
concilable with this species of grenadier accomplishment. 
If so, quel chien de genre 1 " 

" September 1 0th. — Gourgaud*s wrath has burst forth 
in a very distant clap of thunder, in which he accuses 
me of contriving, with the Ministry, to slander his rag of 
a reputation. He be d — d for a fool, to make his case 
worse by stirring. I shall only revenge myself by pub- 
lishing the whole extracts I made from the records of 
the Colonial office, in which he will find enough to make 
him bite his nails." 

" September 1 7th. — I hope all my friends will trust 
to my acting with proper caution and advice. If I were 
capable, in a moment of weakness, of doing anjrthing 
short of what my honour demanded, I should die the 
death of a poisoned rat in a hole, out of mere sense of 
my own degradation. God knows that, though life is 
placid enough with me, I do not feel anything to attach 
me to it so strongly as to occasion my avoiding any 
risk which duty to my character may demand from me." 

Gourgaud wrote to the papers, and Scott sent a 
reply ; but in answer to a second letter, Scott merely 
stated that he left the matter in the hands of the public ; 
and he would have been unwise had he done more than 
this, for his cause had been taken up, on the instant, by 
every English journal, whatever its politics. 

Sir Walter's family were released from considerable 
anxiety when the newspapers ceased to refer to General 
Gourgaud. 

Before the fiery soldier subsided Scott was invited by 

Y 
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Lord and Lady Ravensworth to meet the Duke of 
Wellington at their castle near DnrhanL The Duke 
was then making a progress in the north of England, 
and Sir "Walter accepted with pleasure the invitation ; 
he felt for the great captain that pure and exalted 
devotion which might have been expected from some 
honoured soldier serving under his banners. He enjoyed 
the visit, and met with a kind reception from many 
old friends, one of whom afterwards wrote that he never 
saw curiosity and enthusiasm so highly excited, and, as 
to a great part of the company, so nearly balanced. 
Sometimes it was doubtful whether the hero or the poet 
was attracting more attention — the latter, however, 
appeared unconscious that he was regarded with more 
distinction than the other guests. 

On his return from this excursion some very agree- 
able intelligence was conveyed in a letter from Lord 
Dudley, then Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, intimating that the King had commanded the 
name of his second son Charles to be put down for the 
first vacancy in the foreign olB&ce. This made Scott feel 
really light and happy, and most grateful to the gracious 
sovereign who had always shown so much friendship 
towards him. 

While Scott was busy with the Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate and the Tales of a Grandfather, he wrote a beautiful 
and instructive paper on the planting of waste lands, 
which is indeed no other than a precious chapter of his 
autobiography. He also superintended the first collection 
of his prose Miscellanies, in six volumes ; several articles 
being remodelled and extended to adapt them for a 
more permanent sort of existence than had been origin- 
ally contemplated. The Chronicles, when first issued, 
were not very favourably received, and Scott was much 
discouraged. Indeed, he was with some diflBculty per- 
suaded by Cadell and Ballantyne that it would not do 
for him to " lie fallow" as a novelist ; and when, in com- 
pliance with their entreaties, he began a second Canon- 
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gate series, they were both disappointed with his MS., 
and told him their opinion so plainly, that his good- 
nature was sharply tried. The tales which they dis- 
approved of were those of My Aunt Margarets Mirror^ 
and The Laird! 8 Joch He consented to lay them aside, 
and began St. Valentine's Eve, or the Fair Maid of Perth, 
which from the first pleased his critics. In the brief 
interval occasioned by these misgivings and debates, his 
ever elastic mind threw off another charming paper for 
the QaaTterly Review — ^that on ornamental gardening, by 
way of sequel to the essay on planting waste lands. 
Another fruit of his leisure was a sketch of the Life of 
Bannatyne, the collector of ancient Scottish poetry, for 
the club which bears his name. 

The question as to the property of the Life of Napoleon 
and Woodstock having now been settled by the arbiter 
in favour of the author, the relative affairs of Sir Walter 
and the creditors of Constable were so simplified, that 
the trustee on that sequestrated estate resolved to bring 
into the market, with the concurrence of Ballantyne's 
trustees, and without further delay, a variety of very 
valuable copyrights. This important sale comprised 
Scott's novels from Waverley to Qtientin Durward inclu- 
sive, besides a majority of the shares of the poetical 
works. 

Mr. Cadeirs family and private friends were ex- 
tremely desirous that he should purchase at least a por- 
tion of these copyrights, and Sir Walter's were not less 
so that he. should seize this last opportunity of recovering 
a shMje in the prime fruits of his genius. The relations 
by t#^ time established between him and Cadell were 
those of strict confidence and kindness ; both saw well 
that the property would be comparatively lost were it 
not secured, and determined that thenceforth the whole 
might be managed as one unbroken concern. It was in 
the success of an uniform edition of the Waverley Novels, 
with prefaces and notes by the author, that both antici- 
pated the means of finally extinguishing the debt of 
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BaUantyne ^d Co. ; and after some demur the trustees 
of that firm's creditors were wise enough to fall in with 
these views. The result was, that the copyrights ex- 
posed for sale on behoof of Constable's creditors were 
purchased, one-half for Sir Walter, the other half for 
Cadell, at the price of £8500 — a sum which was con- 
sidered large at the moment, but on which the London 
competitors soon afterwards regretted they had not made 
an advance. 

The Diary says: — "December 17th. — Sent off the 
new beginning of the Chronicles to Ballantyne. I hate 
cancels — they are a double labour. Mr. Cowan, trustee 
for Constable's creditors, caUed in the mondng by 
appointment, and we talked about the sale of the copy- 
rights of Waverley, etc. This speculation may be for 
good or for evil, but it tends incalculably to increase the 
value of such copjrrights as remain in my own person, 
and if a handsome and cheap edition of the whole, with 
notes, can be instituted in conformity with Cadell's plan, 
it must prove a mine of wealth for my creditors. It is 
possible, no doubt, that the works may lose their effect 
on the public mind ; but this must be risked, and I 
think the chances are greatly in our favour. Death (my 
own, I mean) would improve the property, since an 
edition with a life would sell like wildfire. Perhaps 
those who read this prophecy may shake their heads 
and say — * Poor fellow, he little thought how he should 
see the public interest in him and his extinguished, even 
during his natural existence.' It may be so, but I will 
hope better. This I know, that no literary speculation 
ever succeeded with me but where my own works were 
concerned ; and that, on the other hand, these have 
rarely failed." 

A dividend of six shillings in the pound was paid to 
Sir Walter's creditors at Christmas 1827 on their whole 
claims. The result of their noble-hearted debtor's 
exertions between January 1826 and January 1828 in 
all nearly amounted to £40,000. The creditors unani- 
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mously passed a vote of thanks for the indefatigable 
industry which had achieved so much for their benefit. 

On returning to Abbotsford at Christmas, after com- 
pleting these transactions, he says in his Diary : — " My 
reflections on entering my own gate to-day were of a 
very difierent and more pleasing cast, than those with 
which I left this place about six weeks ago. I was then 
in doubt whether I should fly my country, or become 
avowedly bankrupt, and surrender up my library and 
household furniture, with the liferent of my estate, to 
sale. A man of the world will say I had better done so. 
No doubt, had I taken this course at once, I might have 
employed the money I have made since the insolvency 
of Constable and Eobinson's houses in compounding my 
debts. But I could not have slept sound as I now can 
under the comfortable impression of receiving the thanks 
of my creditors, and the conscious feeling of discharging 
my duty as a man of honour and honesty. I see before 
me a long, tedious, and dark path, but it leads to stain- 
less reputation. If I die in the harrows, as is very 
likely, I shall die with honour ; if I achieve my task, I 
shall have the thanks of all concerned, and the approba- 
tion of my own conscience. And so, I think, I can 
fairly face the return of Christmas-Day." 

And again, on the 31st December, he writes : — 
" Looking back to the conclusion of 1826, 1 observe that 
the last year ended in trouble and sickness, with pres- 
sures for the present and gloomy prospects for the 
future. The sense of a great privation so lately sus- 
tained, together with the very doubtful and clouded 
nature of my private affairs, pressed hard upon my 
mind. I am now restored in constitution ; and though 
I am still in troubled waters, yet I am rowing with the 
tide, and less than the continuation of my exertions of 
1827 may, with God's blessing, carry me successfully 
through 1828, when we may gain a more open sea, if 
not exactly a safe port. Above all, my children are 
well. Sophia's situation excites some natural anxiety, 
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but it is only the accomplishment of the burden imposed 
on her sex. Walter is happy in the view of his ma- 
jority, on which matter we have favourable hopes from 
the Horse Guards. Anne is well and happy. Charles* 
entry on life under the highest patronage, and in a line 
for whijh, I hope, he is qualified, is about to take place 
presently. 

" For all these blessings, it becomes me well to be 
thankful to God, who, in his good time and good plea- 
sure, sends us good as well as evil." 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The **Opus Magnum" and minor literary tasks — Fair Maid of 
Perth published — ^Visit to London — Anne of Geierstein published 
— Scottish History for Lardner's Cyclopaedia — Death of Thomas 
Purdie — Demonology and French History published — Apoplectic 
Seizure — Retirement from Court of Session — Offers of a Pension 
and of the rank of Privy Councillor declined — Speech at 
Jedburgh — Second Dividend to Creditors — Last Will executed 
— Election Scenes at Jedburgh and Selkirk — Count Robert of 
Paris, and Castle Dangerous published. 

1828-1831--Age 67-60 

,WiTH the exception of a few weeks spent in London, 
where business had rendered his presence necessary, the 
year 1828 was as laboriously passed as that of 1827. 
The commercial transaction completed at Christmas 
cleared the way for two undertakings, which would of 
themselves have been enough to supply desk-work in 
abundance ; and Sir Walter seems to have scarcely passed 
a day on which something was not done for them. We 
allude to Cadell's plan of a new edition of the Poetry, 
with biographical prefaces ; and the still more extensive 
one of an uniform reprint of the Novels, each to be 
introduced by an account of the suggestions on which 
it had been founded, and illustrated throughout by 
historical and antiquarian annotations. On this last, 
commonly mentioned in the diary as the Ojms Magnum, 
Sir Walter bestowed pains commensurate with its 
importance, and in the execution of the very delicate 
task which either scheme imposed, he has certainly 
displayed such a combination of frankness and modesty 
as entitles him to a high place in the short list of grace- 
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fill autobiographers. True dignity is ever simple ; and 
perhaps true genius, of the highest class at least, is always 
humble. These operations took up much time ; yet he 
laboured hard this year, both as a novelist and a historian. 
He contributed, moreover, several articles to the Quarterly 
Review and the Bannatyne Club Library. 

Some extracts from the diary will be sufficient 
respecting other projects submitted to him. 

" Mr. Charles Heath, the engraver, invites me to take 
charge of a yearly publication called the Keepsake, of 
which the plates are beyond comparison beautiful, but 
the letterpress indifferent enough. He proposes £800 
a-year if I would become editor, and £400 if I would 
contribute from seventy to one hundred pages. I declined 
both, but told hun I might give him some trifling thing 
or other. To become the stipendiary editor of a New- 
Year's gift-book is not to be thought of, nor could I 
agree to work regularly, for any quantity of supply, at 
such a publication. Even the pecuniary view is not 
flattering, though Mr. Heath meant it should be so. One 
hundred of his close printed pages, for which he offers 
£400, are nearly equal to one volume of a novel. Each 
novel of three volumes brings £4000, and I remain 
proprietor of the mine after the first ore is scooped out." 

The result of Scott's negotiation with Mr. Heath was, 
that the latter received, for £500, the liberty of printing 
in the Keepsake Arvrmal, the long forgotten juvenile 
drama of the House of Aspen, with My Aunt Margaret's 
Mirror, and two other little tales, which had been omitted 
at Ballantyne's entreaty, from the second Chronicles of 
Croftangry. But Sir Walter regretted having meddled 
in any way with the toyshop of literature, and would 
never do so again, though repeatedly offered very large 
sums — nor even when the motive of private regard was 
added. 

Again he says, " I have an invitation from Messrs. 
Saunders and Ottley, booksellers, offering me from £1500 
to £2000 annually, to conduct a journal ; but I am 
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their humble servant. I am too indolent to stand to that 
sort of work, and I must preserve the undisturbed use 
of my leisure, and possess my soul in quiet. A large 
income is not my object ; I must clear my debts j and 
that is to be done by writing things of which I can 
retain the property. Made my excuses accordingly." 

" If it be true that Longman and Co. have offered 
£1000 for a history of Ireland, Scotland must stand at 
fifty per cent discount, for they lately offered me £500 
for one of the latter country, which, of course, I declined. 
I have also had Murray's request to do some biography 
for his Family Libraiy, But I can't think of any Life I 
could easily do, excepting Queen Mary's ; and that I 
decidedly would not do, because my opinion, in point of 
fact, is contrary both to the popular feeHng and to my 
own." 

" Huntly Gordon writes me in despair about £180 of 
debt he has incurred. He wishes to publish two sermons 
which I wrote for him when he was taking orders, and 
he would get little money for them without my name. 
People may exclaim against the undeserved and unwel- 
come zeal of him who stretched his hands to help the 
ark over, with the best intentions, and cry sacrilege. 
And yet they will do me gross injustice, for I would, if 
called upon, die a martyr for the Christian religion, so 
completely is (in my poor opinion) its divine origin 
proved by its beneficial effects on the state of society. 
Were we but to name the abolition of slavery and 
polygamy, how much has, in these two words, been 
granted to mankind in the lessons of our Saviour !" 

The Fair Maid of Perth was finished by the end of 
March. It was highly popular, and though not classed 
with his performances of the first file, it has several 
scenes equal to what the best of them can show, and is, 
on the whole, a work of brilliant variety and lively 
interest. 

Sir Walter now visited London, and remained there 
six weeks. His eldest son was stationed with his regiment 
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at Hampton Court ; the second had recently taken his 
desk at the Foreign Office, and was living at his sister's 
in the Regent's Park. Scott had thus looked forward to 
a happy meeting with all his family. As usual with him, 
when in town, he was invited to dine with the King, and 
was sought after by the nobility and the learned. 

On returning to Scotland he rested a night at Carlisle. 
" A sad place," says his Diary, " in my domestic remem- 
brances, since here I married my poor Charlotte. She 
is gone, and I am following — ^faster, perhaps, than I wot 
of. It is something to have lived and loved ; and our 
poor children are so hopeful and affectionate, that it 
chastens the sadness attending the thoughts of our 
separation." 

During the remainder of this year he seldom opened 
Ms Diary. Resuming it in December, he writes- 
" Having omitted to carry on my Diary for two or three 
days, I lost heart to make it up, and left it unfilled for 
many a month and day. During this period nothing 
has happened worth particular notice ; the same occupa- 
tions, the same amusements, the same occasional alterna- 
tions of spirits, gay or depressed ; the same absence, for 
the most part, of all sensible or rational cause for the 
one or the other. I half grieve to take up my pen, and 
doubt if it is worth my while to record such an infinite 
quantity of nothing." 

Whether in Edinburgh or in the country, Scott's life 
now was such that he describes himself, in several letters, 
as having become " a writing automaton." He had 
completed by Christmas the second series of the Tales 
of a Grandfather, and had made considerable progress in 
another novel — Anne of Geierstein ; he also wrote some 
articles for the Quarterly Review ; and whenever he had 
not proof-sheets to press him, his hours were devoted to 
the Opus Magnum, 

He wrote to Lockhart — " I am getting very unloco- 
motive — something like an old cabinet that looks well 
enough in its own corner, but will scarce bear wheeling 
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about even to be dusted. But my work has been 
advancing gaily, or at least rapidly, nevertheless, all this 
harvest. Master Littlejohn will soon have three more 
tomes in his hand, and the Swiss story, too, will be 
ready early in the year. James, as usual, has bored and 
bothered me with his criticisms, many of which, how- 
ever, may have turned to good. At firat my not having 
been in Switzerland was a devil of a poser to him ; but 
had I not the honour of an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with every pass in the Highlands ; and if that were 
not enough, had I not seen pictures and prints galore ? 
I told him I supposed he was becoming a geologist, 
and afraid of my misrepresenting the strata of some 
Tock on which I had to perch my Maid of the Mist, but 
that he should be too good a Christian to join those 
humbugging sages, confound them, who are all tarred 
with the same stick as Mr. Whiston — 

* Who proved as sure as God's in Glo'ster, 
That Moses waa a grand impostor ; ' 

and that at any rate I had no mind to rival the accu- 
racy of the traveller, I forget who, that begins his 
chapter on Athens with a disquisition on the formation 
of the Acropolis Rock. Mademoiselle de Geierstein is 
now, however, in a fair way — ^I mean of being married 
and a* the lave o't, and I of having her ladyship off my 
hands. I have also twined off a world of not bad 
balaam in the way of notes, etc., for my Magnum, which, 
if we could but manage the artists decently, might soon 
be afloat, and will, I do think, do wonders for my 
extrication." 

Lockhart and two or three friends were on a visit to 
Abbotsford at this period, and one snowy morning Scott 
gave them sheets of Anne of Geierstein, extending to 
about a volume and a-half; and they read them 
together in the library, while he worked in the adjoin- 
ing room, and occasionally dropped in upon them to 
hear how they were pleased. All were highly gratified 
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with those vivid and picturesque pages, and those who 
were familiar with the scenery of Switzerland could not 
sufficiently express their astonishment at the felicity with 
which he had portrayed the peculiar features of the 
country, and excelled, by the force of imagination, all 
the efforts of a thousand actual tourists. Such approba- 
tion was of course very acceptable, and Scott had 
seldom been more happy. 

The novel was finished on the 29th April 1829, and 
came out about the middle of May. It may almost be 
called his last work of imaginative genius. It was 
received with as much favour as the Fair Maid of Perth 
had been, or indeed as any of his novels subsequent to 
the Crusaders. 

Lockhart says — " I partake very strongly, I am 
aware, of the feeling which most of my own country- 
men have little shame in avowing, that no novel of his, 
where neither scenery nor character is Scottish, belongs 
to the same pre-eminent class with those in which he 
paints and peoples his native landscape. I have con- 
fessed that I cannot rank even his best English romances 
with such creations as Wa/verley and Old Mm^tality ; far 
less can I believe that posterity will attach similar value 
to this Maid of the Mist. Its pages, however, display in 
undiminished perfection all the skill and grace of the 
mere artist, with occasional outbreaks of the old poetic 
spirit, more than sufficient to remove the work to an 
immeasurable distance from any of its order produced in 
this country in our own age. Indeed, the various play 
of fancy in the combination of persons and events, and 
the auy Uveliness of both imagery and diction, may well 
justify us in applying to the author what he beautifully 
says of his King Ren^ : — 

* A mii*tliful man he was ; the snows of age 
Fell, but these did not chill him. Gaiety, 
Even in life's closing, touched his teeming brain 
With such wild visions as the setting sun 
Raises in front of some hoar glacier. 
Painting the bleak ice with a thousand hues.' " 
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On the same day that Scott finished Anne of Geier- 
stein he commenced his Compendium of Scottish History 
for Dr. Lardner*s Cyclopaedia. 

We have seen that when the proprietors of that work, 
in July 1828, offered him £500 for an abstract of Scot- 
tish history in one volume, he declined the proposal. 
They subsequently tendered him £700, and this was 
accepted ; but though he began the task under the im- 
pression that he should find it a heavy one, he soon 
warmed to the subject, and pursued it with cordial zeal 
and satisfaction. One volume, it by and by appeared, 
would never do — ^in his own phrase, " he must have elbow- 
room " — and it was finally settled that he should have 
£1500 for the book in two volumes, of which the first 
was published before the close of 1829. He had also 
ready for publication by December, the last of the Scot- 
tish series of Tales of a Grandfather; and had made great 
progress in the prefaces and notes for the Opis Magnum. 
The success of the last work was far beyond what had 
been anticipated. Before the termination of this year 
eight volumes had been issued ; and the monthly sale 
had gone up as high as 35,000. Should this continue 
there was every reason to hope that, coming in aid of 
• undiminished industry in the preparation of new works, 
it would wipe off all his load of debt in the course of a 
very few years. In writing to a friend Scott says— 
" The sale of the novels is pro-di-gi-ous. If it last but a 
few years it will clear my feet of old incumbrances. I 
should be happy to die a free man ; and I am sure you 
will all be kind to poor Anne, who wUl miss me most. 
I don't intend to die a minute sooner than I can help for 
all this." 

Besides the usual attacks of rheumatism and other 
lesser ailments, Scott had now an illness which gave his 
family great alarm, and which for some days he himself 
regarded with the darkest prognostications. After some 
weeks, during which he complained of headache and ner- 
vous irritation, certain haemorrhages indicated the sort of 
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relief required, and he obtained it from copious cupping. 
After this he felt better, he said, than he had done for 
years before; but there can be little doubt that the 
natural evacuation was a very serious symptom. It was, 
in fact, the precursor of apoplexy. 

We are now travelling, as it were, with Scott down 
the long and dreary path which leads to the shadow of 
death ; and as this is biography and not fiction, there is 
no option but to accompany him to the end of the jour- 
ney. In many respects fiction and biography have a 
great similarity, but in others they are quite as dis- 
similar. In the imaginary lives of fiction, the writer 
places his characters in every conceivable state to suit 
his fancy and illustrate his ideas of life, and rarely is the 
hero's history traced beyond its joyous spring and bloom- 
ing summer ; even if the mellow autumn should some- 
times be approached, the tedious and stormy winter is 
still looked upon askance or entirely ignored. 

Fiction is of great service, and as necessary for the 
illustration of life and character as is painting for that of 
natural scenery ; but just as the artist employs himself 
chiefly with the beautiful and sublime in nature, so does 
the novelist devote himself principally to what is pleasing 
and tragical in human history. 

Fiction and biography have both for their object the 
description of the life of man; but the writer of fiction, 
like the painter, can add to, leave out, cast into the 
shade, or colour, according as his taste or fancy prompts 
him ; whilst the biographer, like a traveller, must take 
the beautiful and pleasing, or the dreary and monoton- 
ous, as it is actually presented to him. 

Fortunately for the biographer, the interest which is 
felt by the whole human family in the history of its 
most remarkable persons, is so great as to allow the ups 
and downs, the' pleasurable and the painful, to be re- 
corded with truth and candour. 

In this memoir of Scott, we are tracing the history of 
one of the most remarkable men of letters that this 
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world has produced, of one who, by genius and industry, 
reared a literary superstructure which will be looked 
upon by future generations with wonder and admiration. 

We have traced his history from its opening to the 
plenitude of his fame, when all was bright, joyous, and 
happy ; and we are now approaching the close of his 
career. Sad it is to see the Samsons of physical and in- 
tellectual strength shorn of their power. 

Scott was about to enter that period of second child- 
hood which has all the weakness without the joy and 
hope of the first. At the very period when he most 
required the support of his life-long companions they were 
taken away, and he was left to breast the storm almost 
alone. We have seen how nobly he struggled to sup- 
press his sorrow at the loss of his wife. His two sons 
and elder daughter were now absent in London, and his 
younger daughter, Anne, was his only companion. Con- 
stable was no more. Ballantyne was ill, and fast be- 
coming a religious enthusiast, and estranged from Scott. 
Canning, the statesman, and Sir William Forbes, both 
old and tried friends of Scott, were dead. His long- 
trusted factotum, Thomas Purdie, whilst apparently in 
the fullest enjoyment of health and vigour, leaned his 
head one evening on the table and fell asleep — ^his last 
long sleep. Scott wrote to a friend — " I have lost my 
old and faithful servan^ — ^my factotum — and am so much 
shocked, that I really wish to be quit of the country and 
safe in town. I have this day laid him in the grave." 

The unparalleled toils to which Scott had subjected 
himself were now about to demand a penalty. On the 
15th February 1830 he returned from the Parliament 
House apparently in his usual state, and commenced cor- 
recting some papers for the press. When he rose a 
slight convulsion agitated his features, and he fell full 
length on the floor. He remained speechless for ten 
minutes, by which time a surgeon had arrived and bled 
him. He was cupped in the evening, and gradually re- 
gained speech and all his faculties, so far that, the occur- 
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rence being kept a secret, when he appeared abroad again 
after a short interval, people observed no serious change. 
He submitted to the utmost severity of regimen, tasting 
nothing but pulse and water for some weeks, and the 
alarm of his family and intimate friends subsided. By 
and by he mingled in society much as usual, and seems 
to have almost persuaded himself that the attack was 
merely a stomachic one, though his letters continued 
ever and anon to drop hints that the symptoms resem- 
bled apoplexy or paralysis. 

When we recollect that both his father and his elder 
brother died of paralysis, and consider the terrible vio- 
lences of agitation and exertion to which Sir Walter had 
been subjected during the four preceding years, the only 
wonder is that this blow was so long deferred ; there 
can be none that it was soon followed by others of the 
same character. 

He struggled manfully, however, against his malady, 
and during 1830 covered almost as many sheets with his 
MS. as in 1829. 

. He was working regularly at his letters on Demorir 
ology and Witchcraft for Murray's Family Library, and 
also on a fourth series of the Tales of a Grandfather — 
the subject being French history. 

Both of these books were published by Christmas ; 
and the former contains many passages worthy of his 
best days — little snatches of picturesque narrative and 
the like — in fact, transcripts of his own familiar fireside 
stories. The shrewdness with which evidence is sifted 
on legal cases attests, too, that the main reasoning 
faculty remained unshaken. But, on the whole, these 
works can hardly be submitted to a strict ordeal of cri- 
ticism. There is in both a cloudiness of words and 
arrangement. Nor can we speak differently of the 
second volume of his Scottish history for Lardner's 
Cyclopaedia, which was published during the spring. 
His review of Southey*s Life and Edition of Bunyan was 
also done this year. 
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In the course of the Spring Session circumstances 
rendered it probable that Sir Walter's resignation of his 
place as Clerk of Session might be acceptable to the 
Government— and it is not surprising that he. should 
have been pleased to avail himself of the opportunity. 

He had acted as Clerk of Session for twenty-six 
years. At first thought it seems almost incredible that 
he, perhaps the most prolific writer that ever lived, 
should have regularly, during the whole of his life, 
attended daily, during the half of every year, to pro- 
fessional duties which were in no respect connected with . 
his work as an author ; but if we give the subject 
mature consideration, we shall perceive that in this 
Scott acted wisely. He thus secured for himself a 
yearly income which allowed him to feel independent of 
literary exertions, and gave more freedom and elasticity 
to the play of his genius. He certainly wrote most of 
his works under the stimulus of worldly ambition which 
req[uired for its gratification the possession of money; 
but his yearly professional income enabled him to feel 
that his literary pursuits were merely the employment, 
according to his taste, of that leisure time which others 
frittered away. He had always a mean opinion of 
writers who wrote merely for their daily bread, and the 
possession of his professional income was the means of 
reconciling him to the fact that much that he wrote was 
done under the pressure of pecuniary demands. 

Some of his first works — both poetical and prose — 
were the offspring of his genius, without any thought of 
the amount which they would realise; but when he found 
that he had hit upon a mine of wealth, it was only 
natural that lie should take advantage of that discovery, 
more especially when his travels in the world of litera- 
ture had prevented him working his professional mine 
with the success which his abilities could have com- 
manded. 

In his diary we find many entries wherein he accuses 
himself of a natural inclination to idleness, and also of 

z 
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an inclination to be doing something, anything in fact, 
other t£an that which duty required of him. His 
connection with the Parliament-House necessitating his 
daily attendance at stated hours, assisted him wonder- 
fully in combating this infirmity ; and as his duties 
were not heavy, his mind was taken regularly from the 
realms of imagination, and made to dwell pleasantly in 
the real world, amongst the sympathising companions of 
his youth. The change was, no doubt, beneficial to him 
both in mind and body, and enabled him to return daily, 
with renewed energy, to the prosecution of those tasks 
of his spare moments which may truly be considered as 
the real work of his life. 

Edinburgh being the city of his birth, and to him 
the place, above all others, of spirit-stirring associations, 
it was well that his duties required his attendance there 
some months every year. He had a passionate love for 
the country, so much so that he once said to Washing- 
ton Irving he would die if he did not occasionally see the 
heather ; but a man of his sociable disposition would 
have lost half the joys of life had he not periodically 
dwelt and moved amongst those tried and true friends 
who had loved him since childhood. 

The following extracts from Scott's diary and letters 
will enable us to understand his views respecting his 
retirement from the Court of Session. 

"May 27th. — Court as usual. I am agitating a 
proposed retirement from the Court. As they are only 
to have four instead of six Clerks of Session in Scotland, 
it will be to their interest to let me retire on a super- 
annuation. Probably I shall make a bad bargain, and 
get only two-thirds of the salary instead of three-fourths. 
This would be hard, but I could save between two or 
three hundred pounds by giving up town residence. 
At any rate, jacta est alexi — Sir Robert Peel and the 
Advocate acquiesce in the arrangement, and Sir Robert 
Dundas retires alongst with me. I think the difference 
will be infinite in point of health and happiness. Yet 
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I do not know. It is perhaps a violent change in tha 
end of life to quit the walk one has trod so long ; and 
the cursed splenetic temper which besets all .men makes 
you value opportunities and circumstances when one 
enjoys them no longer. Well — * Things must be as they 
may/ as says that great philosopher Corporal Nym." 

To Miss Edgeworth he wrote: — "There is some 
chance of my retiring from my official situation upon 
the changes of the Court of Session. They cannot 
reduce my office, though they do not wish to fill it up 
with a new occupant. I shall be therefore de trop ; 
and in these days of economy they will be better pleased 
to let me retire on three parts of my salary than to 
keep me a Clerk of Session on the whole ; and small 
grief at our parting, as the old horse said to the broken 
cart. And yet, though I thought such a proposal, when 
first made, was like a Pisgah peep of Paradise, I cannot 
help being a little afraid of changing the habits of a 
long life all of a sudden and for ever. You ladies have 
always your work-basket and stocking- knitting to 
wreak an hour of tediousness upon. The routine of 
business serves, I suspect, for the same purpose to us 
male wretches ; it is seldom a burden to the mind, but 
a something which must be done, and is done almost 
mechanically ; and though dull judges and duller clerks, 
the routine of law proceedings, and law forms, are very 
unlike the plumed troops and the tug of war, yet the 
result is the same. The occupation's gone. The day's 
news must all be gathered from other sources, — the 
jokes which the principal Clerks of Session have laughed 
at weekly for a century, and which would not move a 
muscle of any other person's face, must be laid up to 
perish like those of Sancho in the Sierra Morena. I 
don't above half like forgetting all these moderate 
habits ; and yet 

* Ah, freedom is a noble thing ! ' 

as says the old Scottish poet. So I will cease my 
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regrets, or lay them by to be taken up and used as 
arguments of comfort, in case I do not slip my cable 
after all, which is highly possible." 

When the term ended in July, the affair of Sir 
Walter's retirement was all but settled ; and a few days 
later he was informed that he had ceased to be a Clerk 
of Session, and would thenceforth have, in lieu of salary, 
etc. (£1300) an allowance of £800 per annum. This 
was accompanied by an intimation from the Home Secre- 
tary that the Ministers were quite ready to grant him 
a pension equivalent to the reduction in his income. 
Considering himself as the bond-slave of his creditors, he 
made known to them this proposition, and stated that it 
would be extremely painful to him to accept of it ; and, 
with the delicacy and generosity which throughout 
characterised their conduct towards him, they without 
hesitation entreated him on no account to do injury to 
his own feelings in such a matter as this. Few things 
gave him more pleasure than this handsome communica- 
tion. 

On the 26th of June 1830, Sir Walter heard of the 
death of King George IV. with the regret of a devoted 
and obliged subject. He had received almost imme- 
diately before two marks of his Majesty's kind atten- 
tion. Understanding that his retirement from the Court 
of Session was at hand. Sir William Knighton suggested 
to the King that Sir Walter might henceforth be more 
frequently in London, and that he might very fitly be 
placed at the head of a new commission for examining 
and editing the MSS. collections of the exiled princes 
of the House of Stuart, which had come into the King's 
hands on the death of the Cardinal of York. This Sir 
Walter gladly accepted, and contemplated with pleasure 
spending the ensuing winter in London. Another pro- 
position, that of elevating him to the rank of Privy 
Councillor, was unhesitatingly declined. He felt that 
any increase of rank under the circumstances of dimi- 
nished fortune and failing health would be idle and 
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unsuitable, and requested his friend, the Lord Chief Com- 
missioner, whom the King had desired to ascertain his 
feelings on the subject, to convey his grateful thanks, 
with his humble apology. 

During this summer and autumn Lockhart and his 
wife resided at Chiefswood, near Abbotsford, and saw 
Scott daily, in reference to which the former writes : — 

" Laidlaw had been restored to the cottage at Kae- 
side ; and though Tom Purdie made a dismal blank, old 
habits went on, and the course of life seemed little 
altered from what it had used to be. Scott looked 
jaded and worn before evening set in, yet very seldom 
departed from the strict regimen of his doctors, and 
often brightened up to all his former glee, though pass*- 
ing the bottle, and sipping toast and water. His grand- 
children especially saw no change. However languid, 
his spirits revived at the sight of them, and the greatest 
pleasure he had was in pacing Douce Davie through the 
green lanes among his woods, with them clustered about 
him on ponies and donkeys, while Laidlaw, the ladies, 
and myself, walked by, and obeyed his directions about 
pruning and marking trees. After the immediate alarms 
of the spring it might have been even agreeable to 
witness this placid twilight scene, but for our knowledge 
that nothing could keep him from toiling many hours 
daily at his desk, and alas I that he was no longer sus- 
tained by the daily commendations of his printer. It 
was obvious, as the season advanced, that the manner 
in which Ballantyne communicated with him was sink- 
ing into his spirits, and Laidlaw foresaw, as well as my- 
self, that some trjdng crisis of discussion could not be 
much longer deferred. A nervous twitching about the 
muscles of the mouth was always more or less discern- 
ible from the date of the attack in February ; but we 
could easily tell, by the aggravation of that symptom, 
when he had received a packet from the Canongate. It 
was distressing indeed to think that he might, one of 
these days, sustain a second seizure, and be left still 
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b^kfiBy jet with the same undiminished appetite 
z:c Iheianr labour. And then, if he felt his printer's 
«>xcplaints so keenly, what was to be expected in the 
ca£e of a plain and undeniable manifestation of dis- 
appointment on the part of the public, and consequently 
of the bookseller 1 

" All this was for the inner circle. Country neighbours 
went and came, without, I believe, observing almost 
anything of what grieved the family. Nay, this autumn 
he was far more troubled with the invasions of strangers 
than he had ever been since his calamities of 1826. 
The astonishing success of the new editions was, as 
usual, doubled or trebled by rumour. The notion that 
he had already all but cleared off his incumbrances, 
seems to have been widely prevalent, and no doubt his 
refusal of a pension tended to confirm it. Abbotsford 
was, for some weeks at least, besieged as it had used to 
be in the golden days of 1823 and 1824 ; and if some- 
times his guests brought animation and pleasure with 
them, even then the result was a legacy of redoubled 
lassitude." 

One of the visitors who remained a few days at 
Abbotsford, during this autumn, records : — " One day I 
accompanied Sir "Walter to Jedburgh, when the eldest 
son of Mr. Scott of Harden (now Lord Polwarth) was, 
for the third time, elected member for Roxburghshire. 
There was no contest ; an opposition had been talked of, 
but was acyourned to some future day. The meeting in 
the Court-house, where the election took place, was not 
a voiy crowded or stirring scene, but among those 
present, w electors or spectators, were many gentlemen 
^ the »^* ancient and honourable names in Roxburgh- 
jjie And the acyoiuing counties. Sir Walter seconded 
1^ nomination. It was the first time I had heard him 
ifBtk in public, and I was a little disappointed. His 
4.iiwmer was very quiet and natural, but seemed to me 
gfjioo humble, and wanting in animation. His air was 
■agacious and reverend ; his posture somewhat stooping; 
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he rested, or rather pressed, the palm of one hand on the 
head of his stick, and used a very little gesticulation with 
the other. As he went on, his delivery acquired warmth, 
but it never became glowing. His points, however, were 
very well chosen, and his speech, perhaps, upon the 
whole, was such as a sensible country gentleman should 
have made to an assembly of' his neighbours upon a 
subject on which they were all well agreed. Certainly 
the feeling of those present in favour of the candidate 
required no stimulus. 

" The new member was to give a dinner to the electors 
at three o'clock. In the meantime Sir Walter strolled 
round the ancient Abbey. It amused me on this, and on 
one or two other occasions, when he was in frequented 
places, to see the curiosity with which some zealous 
stranger would hover about his' line of walk or ride, to 
catch a view of him, though a distant one — for it was 
always done with caution and respect — and he was not 
disturbed, perhaps not displeased, by it. The dinner 
party was in number, I suppose, eighty or ninety, and 
the festival passed off with great spirit. One of the 
speakers proposed, at its proper time, the health of Sir 
Walter Scott. All hearts were * thirsty for the noble 
pledge;' the health was caught up with enthusiasm; 
and any one who looked round must have seen with 
pleasure that the popularity of Sir Walter Scott — 
European, and more than European, as it was — 
had its most vigorous roots at the threshold of his 
own home. He made a speech in acknowledgment, 
and this time I was not disappointed. It was rich in 
humour and feeling, and graced by that engaging manner 
of which he had so peculiar a command. One passage 
I remembered, for its whimsical homeliness, long after 
the other, and perhaps better parts of the speech had 
passed from my recollection. He had been spoken of as 
a man pre-eminent among those who had done honour 
and service to Scotland. He replied, that in what he 
had done for Scotland as a writer, he was no more 
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entitled to the merit which had been ascribed to him 
than the servant who scours the * brasses ' to the credit 
of having made them ; that he, perhaps, had been a good 
housemaid to Scotland, and given the country a * rubbing 
up,' and in so doing might have deserved some praise 
for assiduity, and that was all. 

" A little incident in one of our morning drives is 
worth remembering. We crossed several fords, and after 
the rain they were wide and deep. A little, long, wise- 
looking, rough terrier, named Spice, which ran after us, 
had a cough, and as often as we came to a water. Spice, 
by the special order of her master, was let into the 
carriage till we had crossed. His tenderness to his brute 
dependents was a striking point in the general benignity 
of his character. He seemed to consult not only their 
bodily welfare, but their feelings in the human sense. 
He was a gentleman even to his dogs. 

" I cannot recollect seeing Sir Walter Scott surprised 
out of his habitual equanimity. Never, I believe, during 
the opportunities I had of observing him, did I hear 
from him an acrimonious tone, or see a shade of ill- 
humour on his features. In a phlegmatic person this 
serenity might have been less remarkable, but it was 
surprising in one whose mind was so susceptible, and 
whose voice and countenance were so full of expression. 
It was attributable, I think, to a rare combination of 
qualities — thoroughly cultivated manners, great kindness 
of disposition, great patience and self-control, an excellent 
flow of spirits, and lastly, that steadfastness of nerve, 
which, even in the inferior animals, often renders the 
most powerful and resolute creature the most placid and 
forbearing. No one, however, could for a moment infer 
from this evenness of manner and temper that he was a 
man with whom an intentional liberty could be taken ; 
and I suppose very few persons during his life ever 
thought of making the experiment. 

" Two or three times at most, during my knowledge of 
him, do I recollect hearing him utter a downright oath, 
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and then it was not in passion or upon personal provo- 
cation, nor was the anathema levelled at any individual. 
It was rather a concise expression of sentiment, than a 
malediction. In one instance it was launched at certain 
improvers of the town of Edinburgh ; in another, it was 
bestowed very evenly upon all political parties m France, 
shortly after the gloriovLS days of July 1830." 

Towards the end of November, Sir Walter had 
another slight touch of apoplexy. He recovered himself 
without assistance, but again consulted his physicians 
in Edinburgh, and by their advice adopted a still 
stricter regimen. They repeatedly assured him that if 
he persisted in working his brain nothing could prevent 
his malady from recurring, ere long, in redoubled 
severity. He answered — " As for bidding me not work, 
Molly might as well put the kettle on the fire, and say, 
now, don't boil" To Lockhart, who ventured to address 
him in a similar strain, he replied — " I understand you, 
and I thank you from my heart, but I must tell you at 
once how it is with me. I am not sure that I am quite 
myself in all things ; but I am sure that in one point 
there is no change. I mean, that I foresee distinctly 
that if I were to be idle I should go mad. In com- 
parison to this, death is no risk to shrink from." 

A meeting of trustees and creditors took place on the 
17th December, when there was announced another 
dividend on the Ballantyne estate of 3s. in the pound 
— thus reducing the original amount of debt to about 
£54,000. The meeting was numerous, and, not content 
with a renewed vote of thanks to their debtor, they 
passed unanimously the following resolution : — 

" That Sir Walter Scott be requested to accept of his 
furniture, plate, linens, paintings, library, and curiosities 
of every description, as the best means the creditors 
have of expressing their very high sense of his most 
honourable conduct, and in grateful acknowledgment for 
the unparalleled and most successful exertions he has 
made, and continues to make, for them." 



I 
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Sir Walter was much gratified with this gift, which 
he considered as worth at least £10,000, and he now 
executed his last will. We find the following entry in 
his Diary for February 9th, 1831 : — " I executed my last 
will, leaving Walter burdened with £1000 to Sophia, 
£2000 to Anne, and the same to Charles. He is to 
advance them this money if they want it ; if not, to pay 
them interest. All this is his own choice, otherwise I 
would have sold the books and rattletraps. I have 
made provision for clearing my estate by my publica- 
tions, should it be possible ; and should that prove 
possible, from the time of such clearance being effected 
to be a fund available to all my children who shall be 
alive or leave representatives. My bequests must many 
of them seem hypothetical." 

The entreaties of his physicians and friends to desist 
from work were of no avail He now set himself to the 
composition of a new romance, the title of which was 
Count Robert of PariSy and never omitted to spend many 
hours daily, either in writing or in dictating something. 
Mr. Laidlaw attended him occasionally as amanuensis 
when his fingers were chilblained, and if he came a few 
minutes beyond the appointed time he was sure to be 
rebuked. A more difiicult and delicate task never 
devolved upon any man's friend than Mr. Laidlaw had 
about this time to encounter. He could not watch Scott 
from hour to hour — above all, he could not write to his 
dictation, without gradually, slowly, most reluctantly 
feeling the conviction that the mighty mind, which he 
had reverenced through more than thirty years of inti- 
macy, had lost something, and was daily losing some- 
thing more, of its energy. The faculties were there, and 
each of them was every now and then displaying itself 
in its full vigour, but the sagacious judgment, the bril- 
liant fancy, the unrivalled memory, were all subject to 
occasional eclipse — 

'* Amid the stiings his fiDgers stray'd, 
And an uncertain warbling made." 
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Ever and anon he paused and looked round him, like 
one waking from a dream, mocked with shadows. The 
sad bewilderment of his gaze showed a momentary con- 
sciousness, that, like Samsofi in the lap of the Philistine, 
" his strength was passing from him, and he was becom- 
ing weak like unto other men." Then came the strong 
effort of aroused will — ^the cloud dispersed as if before 
an irresistible current of purer air — all was bright and 
serene as of old — and then it closed again in yet deeper 
darkness. 

Ballantyne thought it his duty to inform Scott that he 
considered the opening chapters of Count Robert decidedly 
inferior to anything that had ever come from his pen. 

Scott wrote to him in reply — " If I were like other 
authors, as I flatter myself I am not, I should * send you 
an order on my treasurer for a hundred ducats, wishing 
you all prosperity and a little more taste ;' but having 
never supposed that any abilities I ever had were of a 
perpetual texture, I am glad when friends tell me what 
I might be long in finding out myself. My present idea 
is to go abroad for a few months, if I hold together so 
long. So ended the Fathers of the Novel — Fielding and 
Smollett — and it would be no unprofessional finish for 



me. 



We copy a few paragraphs from letters addressed to 
Mr. CadeU. 

" Although we are come near to the point to which 
every man knows he must come, yet I acknowledge I 
thought I might have put it off for two or three years ; 
for it is hard to lose one's power of working when you 
have perfect leisure for it. I do not view James Ballan- 
tyne's criticism, although his kindness may not make 
him sensible of it, so much as an objection to the parti- 
cular topic, which is merely fastidious, as to my having 
failed to please him, an anxious and favourable judge, 
and certainly a very good one. . . . The fact is, I 
have not only written a great deal, but, as Bobadil 
teaches his companions to fence, I have taught a hundred 
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gentlemen to write nearly as well, if not altogether so, 
as myself. 

" Now such being my belief, I have lost, it is plain, 
the power of interesting the country, and ought, in 
justice to all parties, to retire, while I have some credit. 
But this is an important step, and I will not be obsti- 
nate about it, if necessary. I would not act hastily, and 
still think it right to set up at least half a volume. . . . 
I cannot think of flinging aside the half-finished volume, 
as if it were a corked bottle of wine. If there is a 
decisive resolution for laying aside Cmmt Robert (which 
I almost wish I had named Anna Comnena), I shall not 
easily prevail on myself to begin another. 

"I may perhaps take a trip to the Continent for a 
year or two, if I find Othello's occupation gone, or 
rather Othello's reputation. . . . There is a very 
material consideration how a failure of Count Robert 
might afiect the Magnum, which is a main object. . . ." 

" It would have been the height of injustice and cruelty 
to impute want of friendship or sympathy to J. B's. dis- 
charge of a doubtful, and, I am sensible, a perilous task. 

True, 

* The first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office. * 

And it is a failing in the temper of the most equal- 
minded men, that we find them liable to be less pleased 
with the tidings that they have fallen short of their aim, 
than if they had been told they had hit the mark ; but 
I never had the least thought of blaming him, and 
indeed my confidence in his judgment is the most forcible 
part of the whole affair. It is the consciousness of his 
sincerity which makes me doubt whether I can proceed 
with the Count of Paris, I am most anxious to do 
justice to all concerned, and yet, for the soul of me, I 
cannot see what is likely to turn out for the best. I 
might attempt the Perilous Castle of Douglas, but I fear 
the subject is too much used, and that I might again 
fail in it. Then being idle will never do,, for a. thousand 
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reasons. All this I am thinking. of till I am half sick. 
I wish James, who gives such stout advice when he 
thinks we are wrong, would tell us how to put things 
right. One is tempted to cry, * Woe worth thee ! is there 
no help in thee V Perhaps it may be better to take no 
resolution till we all meet together. 

" I certainly am quite decided to fulfil all my engage- 
ments, and, so far as I can, discharge the part of an 
honest man ; and if anything can be done meantime for 
the Magnum, I shall be glad to do it." 

Seeing how much Scott stood in need of comfort, 
the printer and bookseller concurred in urging him not 
to despair of Count Robert. They assured him that he 
had attached too much importance to what had formerly 
been said about the defects of its opening chapters ; and 
he agreed to resume the novel, which neither of them 
ever expected he would live to finish. 

Scott considered it his duty to exert what faculties 
remained to him, for the sake of his creditors, to the 
very last. " I am very anxious," he repeatedly said to 
Lockhart, "to be done, one way or the other, with the 
Count Bohert, and a little story about the Castle Dangerous, 
which also I had long had in my head — but after that 
I will attempt nothing more — at least not until I have 
finished all the notes for the novels, etc. ; for, in case of 
my going off at the next slap, you would naturally have 
to take up that job, and where could you get at all my 
old wives' stories." 

After a long interval Sir Walter once more took up 
his journal, some passages from which will enable us, 
better than anything else, to understand his feelings at 
this period of his life. 

" January 1st, 1831. — I cannot say the world opens 
pleasantly for me this year. There are many things for 
which I have reason to be thankful ; especially that 
Cadell's plans seem to have succeeded — and he augurs 
that the next two years will well-nigh clear me. But 
I feel myself decidedly wrecked in point of health, and 
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am now confirmed I have had a paralytic touch. I 
speak and read with embarrassment, and even my hand- 
writing seems to stammer. This general failure 

* With mortal crisis doth portend 
My days to appropinque an end 

I am not solicitous about this, only if I were worthy 
I would pray God for a sudden death, and no interregnum 
between I cease to exercise reason and I cease to exist. 

" January 5 th. — ^Very indifferent, with more awkward 
feelings than I can well bear up against. My voice sunk, 
and my head strangely confused. When I begin to 
form my ideas for conversation expressions fail me, yet 
in solitude they are sufficiently arranged. I incline to 
hold that these ugly symptoms are the work of imagina- 
tion ; but, as Dr. Adam Fergusson — a firm man, if ever 
there was one in the world — said on such an occasion, 
wluif is worse than imagination ?" 

"January 11th. — ^Wrote and sent off about three of 
my own pages in the morning, then walked with Swan- 
ston. I tried to write before dinner, but, with drowsi- 
ness and pain in my head, made little way. A man 
carries no scales about him to ascertain his own value. 
We must to our oar; but I think this and 
another are all that ever success would tempt me to write." 

"January 17th. — I had written two hours, when 
various visitors began to drop in. I was sick of these 
interruptions, and dismissed Mr. Laidlaw, having no hope 
of resuming my theme with spirit. God send me more 
leisure and fewer friends to peck it away by tea-spoon- 
fuls. Another fool sends to entreat an autograph, which 
he should be ashamed in civility to ask, as I am to deny. 
I got notice of poor Henry Mackenzie's death. He has 
long maintained a niche in Scottish literature, gayest of 
the gay, though most sensitive of the sentimental." 

"January 19th. — Mr. Laidlaw came down at ten, 
and we wrote till one. This is an important help to me, 
as it saves both my eyesight and nerves, which last are 
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cnielly affected by finding those who look out of the 
windows grow gradually darker and darker. Kode out, 
or, more properly, was carried out, into the woods to see 
the course of a new road, which may serve to carry off 
the thinnings of the trees, and for rides. It is very well 
lined, and will serve both for beauty and convenience. 
Mr. Laidlaw engages to come back to dinner, and finish 
two or three more pages. Met my agreeable and lady- 
like neighbour, Mrs. Brewster, on my pony, and I was 
actually ashamed to be seen by her. 

* Sir Dennis Brand ! and on so poor a steed ! * 

I believe detestable folly of this kind is the very last 
that leaves us. One would have thought I ought to 
have little vanity at this time o' day ; but it is an abid- 
ing appurtenance of the old Adam, and I write for pen- 
ance what, like a fool, I actually felt. I think the peep, 
real or imaginary, at the gates of death should have 
given me firmness not to mind little afflictions." 

"February 10th. — I set to work with Mr. Laidlaw, 
and had after that a capital ride. My pony, little used, 
was somewhat frisky, but I rode on to Huntly-Bum. 
Began my diet on my new regime, and like it well, 
especially porridge to supper. It is wonderful how old 
tastes rise." 

"February 23, 24, 25. — These three days I can 
hardly be said to have varied from my ordinary. Kose 
at seven, dressed before eight — ^wrote letters, or did any 
little business till a quarter past nine. Then break- 
fasted. Mr. Laidlaw comes from ten till one. Then 
take the pony and ride — qv/intum mutatus — two or three 
miles, John Swanston walking by my bridle-rein lest I 
fall off. Come home about three or four. Then to 
dinner on a single plain dish, and half a tumbler, or, 
by*r Lady, three-fourths of a tumbler of whisky and 
water. Then sit till six o'clock, when enter Mr. Laidlaw 
again, who works commonly till eight. After this, work 
usually alone till half-past ten ; sup on porridge and milk, 
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and so to bed. The work is half done. If any one asks 
what time I take to think on the composition, I might 
say, in one point of view, it was seldom five minutes 
out of my head the whole day — ^in another light, it was 
never the serious subject of consideration at all, for 
it never occupied my thoughts for five minutes together, 
except when I was dictating." 

" February 28th. — Past ten, and Mr. Laidlaw, the 
model of clerks in other respects, is not yet come. He 
has never known the value of time, so is not quite 
accurate in punctuality ; but that, I hope, will come, if 
I can drill him into it without hurting him. I think I 
hear him coming. I am like the poor wizard, who is 
first puzzled how to raise the devil, and then how to 
employ him. Worked till one, then walked with great 
difficulty and pain." 

"March 20th. — Little of this day, but that it was 
so uncommonly windy that I was almost blown off my 
pony, and was glad to grasp the mane to prevent its 
actually happening. I began the third volume of Count 
Bohert of Faris, which has been on the anvil during all 
these vexatious circumstances of politics and health. 
But the blue heaven bends over all. It may be ended 
in a fortnight, if I keep my scheme. But I will take 
time enough. I thought I was done with politics ; but 
it is easy getting into the mess, but difficult, and some- 
times disgraceful, to get out. I have a letter from 
Sheriff Oliver, desiring me to go to Jedburgh on Mon- 
day, and show countenance by adhering to a set of 
propositions. Though not well drawn, they are uncom- 
promising enough ; so I will not part company." 

The political world was at this time violently agitated 
on the question of Parliamentary Reform. Sir Walter 
had not frequently, during his life, entered with zeal 
into the question of politics, and for many years past 
he had rarely read any newspaper, except one published 
in Edinburgh. He always professed to be a staunch 
Tory, but on the subject of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
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tion, in 1829, he espoused the cause of the Whigs. His 
natural inclination, and his course of studies, were the 
means of placing him on the side of King and Constitu- 
tion. The terrible and revolting deeds which were 
done in France, during his youth, in the name of 
liberty, confirmed him in his belief that it was the duty 
of every respectable citizen to withstand all attempts at 
violent and experimental changes ; but he ever expressed 
himself as being no enemy to reform, and said that if 
the machine did not work well, it must be mended — ^but 
by the best workmen. 

^ Not having, for so long a time, given his attention 
to politics, and being in a weak state of health, he 
looked at the present storm of parties with gloomy 
forebodings. He was asked by the gentlemen of the 
county of Selkirkshire to draw up an address against 
the Reform Bill. He did so, but it was considered too 
declamatory, too much like a pamphlet ; and a shorter 
one, written by another person, was adopted. 

He wrote in his Diary — " March 1 1th. — ^This gives 
me a right to decline future interference, and let the 
world wag. I will make my opinion public at every 
place where I shall be called upon or expected to 
appear; but I will not thrust myself forward again. 
May the Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this vow." 

He kept it in all its parts. Though urged to take 
up his pen against the Ministerial Reform Bill by 
several persons of high consequence, who, of course, 
little knew of his real condition of health, he resolutely 
refused to renew any such experiment. He was equally 
determined to be absent from no meeting at which, as 
Sheriff or Deputy-Lieutenant, he might naturally be 
expected to appear and record his aversion to the 
Bill. The first of these gatherings was one convened 
by the freeholders of Roxburgh, held at Jedburgh on 
the 21st of March, and to the distress and alarm of his 
daughter, he insisted on being present, and proposing 

2 a 
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one of the Tory resolutions, — ^which he did in a speech 
of considerable length. Towards the close he was 
interrapted by violent hissing and hooting from the 
populace of the town. He stood cdmly till the storm 
subsided, and then gave a characteristic illustration : — 
" My friends," he said, " I am old and failing, and you 
think me full of very silly prejudices ; but I have seen 
a good deal of public men, and thought a good deal of 
public affairs in my day, and I can't help suspecting 
that the manufacturers of this new constitution are like 
a parcel of school-boys taking to pieces a watch which 
used to go tolerably well for all practical purposes, in 
the conceit that they can put it together again far 
better than the old watchmaker. I fear they will fail 
when they come to the reconstruction, and I should not, 
I confess, be much surprised if it were to turn out that 
their first step had been to break the mainspring." 
Here he was stopped by a confused Babel of contemptu- 
ous sounds, which seemed likely to render further 
attempts ineffectual. He, abruptly and unheard, pro- 
posed his resolution, and then, turning to the riotous 
artisans, exclaimed — " I regard your gabble no more 
than the geese on the green." His countenance glowed 
with indignation as he resumed his seat on the bench. 
When, a few moments afterwards, the business being 
over, he rose to withdraw, every trace of passion was 
gone. He turned round at the door, and bowed to the 
assembly. 

On the 18th of May the election took place. The 
rumours of brickbat and bludgeon work at the hustings 
of this month were so prevalent, that Sir Walter's family 
endeavoured, but ineffectually, to dissuade him from 
attending. 

Early in the morning he was impatient to be off for 
the scene of action. The town was in a most excited 
state ; in fact, it was almost wholly in the hands of a 
disciplined rabble, chiefly weavers from Hawick, who 
marched up and down with drums and banners, and 
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then, after filling the court-hall, lined the streets, 
grossly insulting everyone who did not wear the reform- 
ing colours. Sir Walter's carriage, as it advanced, was 
pelted with stones ; one or two fell into it, but none 
touched him. He breakfasted at the house of a friend, 
and then walked to the hall between his son-in-law, Lock- 
Tiart, and a young man. He was saluted with groans 
and blasphemies all the way — and a woman spat upon 
him from a window ; but this last contumely he did not 
observe. He attempted to speak from the bench, but not 
a word was audible, so great was the frenzy. 

The Tory candidate was returned by a great majo- 
rity, forty to nineteen, and Scott then with difficulty 
gained the inn where the carriage had been put up. 
The aspect of the street was by that time such, that 
several of the gentlemen on the Whig side came and 
entreated Scott not to attempt starting from the front 
of the inn. One of them lived in a villa adjoining the 
town, and Sir Walter was at last persuaded to accept 
his courteous adversary's invitation, and accompanied 
him through some winding lanes to his residence. The 
carriage was by and by brought there, in the same 
clandestine method, and Sir Walter escaped from Jed- 
burgh — with one shower more of stones at the bridge. 

The Diary contains this brief notice : — " May 18th. 
— ^Went to Jedburgh greatly against the wishes of my 
daughters. The mob was exceedingly vociferous and 
brutal, as they usually are now-a-days. The population 
gathered in formidable numbers — a thousand from 
Hawick also — sad blackguards. The day passed with 
much clamour and no mischief. Henry Scott was re- 
elected — ^for the last time, I suppose. Troja fuit, I 
left the borough in the midst of abuse, and the gentle 
hint of Burk Sir Walter, Much obliged to the brave 
lads of Jeddart." 

Sir Walter fully anticipated a scene of similar vio- 
lence at the Selkirk election, which occurred a few days 
afterwards ; but though here also, by help of weavers 
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from a distance, there was a sufficiently formidable dis- 
play of Radical power, there occurred hardly anything of 
what had been apprehended. Here the SheriiBF was at 
home — ^known intimately to everybody, himself probably 
knowing almost all of man's estate by head mark, arid, 
in spite of political fanaticism, all but universally be- 
loved as well as feared. The only person who ventured 
actually to hustle a Tory elector on his way to the poll 
attracted Scott's notice when he was getting out of his 
carriage ; he instantly seized the delinquent with his 
own hand— the man's sphit quailed, and no one coming 
to the rescue, he was committed to prison until the 
business of the day was over. Sir Walter had ex officio 
to preside at this election, and, therefore, his family 
would probably not have attempted to dissuade him 
from attending it, even had he staid away from Jed- 
burgh. 

No doubt these election riots had an unfavourable 
influence on the invalid. When they were over he grew 
calmer and more collected, and for some weeks gradually 
mended. But, alas ! the first use he made of this partial 
renovation, was to expose his brain once more to the 
imaginative task. He began his Castle Dangerous — ^the 
groundwork being again an old story which he had told, 
in print, many years before, in a rapid manner. 

We resume our entries from the Diary. 

" March 2 2d. — ^Went yesterday at nine o'clock to the 
meeting ; a great number present, with a mob of Re- 
formers, who showed their sense of propriety by hissing, 
hooting, and making all sorts of noises. And these un- 
washed artificers are from henceforth to select our legis- 
lators. What can be expected from them except such a 
thick-headed plebeian as will be *a hare-brained Hot- 
spur, guided by a whim V There was some speaking, 
but not good. I said something, for I could not sit 
quiet." 

" March 25th. — ^The Reform measure carried by a 
single vote. In other circumstances, one would hope 
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for the interference of the House of Lords ; but it is all hab 
nab at a venture, as Cervantes says. The worst is that 
there is a popular party who want personal power, and are 
highly unfitted to enjoy it. It has fallen easily, the old 
constitution ; no bullying Mirabeau to assail, no eloquent 
Maury to defend. It has been thrown away like a 
child's broken toy. Well — ^the good sense of the people 
is much trusted to ; we shall see what it will do for us. 
The curse of Cromwell on those whose conceit brought 
us to this pass ! Sed transeat. It is vain to mourn what 
cannot be mended. 

" April 1 2th. — Be^an to work about ten o'clock. At 
one o'clock I rode, and sent off what I had finished. 
Mr. Laidlaw dined with me. In the afternoon we wrote 
five or six pages more. I am, I fear, sinking a little 
from having too much space to fill, and a want of the 
usual inspiration, which makes me, like the chariot wheels 
of Pharaoh in the sands of the Red Sea, drive heavily. 
It is the less matter if this prove, as I suspect, the last 
of this fruitful family." 

" April 1 3tL — Corrected proofs in the mornii^g. At 
ten o'clock began where I had left off at my romance. 
Laidlaw begins to smite the rock for not giving forth the 
water in quantity sufficient. I have against me the dis- 
advantage of being called the Just, and every one, of 
course, is willing to worry me. But they have been long 
at it, and even those works which have been worst re- 
ceived at their first appearance now keep their ground 
fairly enough. So we'll try our old luck another voyage." 

" April 1 6th. — ^About one hundred leaves will now 
complete Bobert of Paris. Query — If the last? An- 
swer — ^Not knowing, can't say ; I think it will." 

"April 25th.— From Saturday 16th April, to Sun- 
day 24th of the same month, unpleasantly occupied by 
ill-health and its consequences. A distinct stroke of 
paralysis, affecting both my nerves and speech, though 
beginning only on Monday with a very bad cold. 
Whether precautions have been taken in time I cannot 
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tell. I think they have, though severe in themselves, 
beat the disease, but I am alike prepared." 

" April 27th. — ^They have cut me off from animal 
food and fermented liquors of every kind ; and, thank 
God, I can fast with any one. I walked out and found 
the day delightful ; the woods, too, looking charming, 
just bursting forth to the tune of the birds." 

"April 28th. — The medical men persist in recom- 
mending a seton. I am no friend to these remedies, and 
will be^ sure of the necessity before I jdeld consent." 

"April 30th. — Go on with Count Robert half-a- 
dozen leaves per day." 

" May 4th. — My pronunciation is a good deal im- 
proved. My time glides away ill employed, but I am 
afraid of the palsy. I should not like to be pinned to 
my chair. I believe even that kind of life is more en- 
durable than we could suppose, yet the idea is terrible to 
a man who has been active. Your wishes are limited to 
your little circle. My own circle in bodily matters is 
narrowing daily ; not so in intellectual matters, but of 
that I am perhaps a worse judge. The plough is near- 
ing the end of the furrow." 

" May 6, 7, 8. — Here is a precious job. I have a 
formal remonstrance from these critical people, Ballan- 
tyne and Cadell, against the last volume of Count Bohert, 
which is within a sheet of being finished. I suspect 
their opinion will be found to coincide with that of the 
public ; at least, it is not very different from my own. 
The blow is a stunning one, I suppose, for I scarcely feel 
it. It is singular, but it comes with as little surprise as 
if I had a remedy ready ; yet, God knows, I am at sea 
in the dark, and the vessel leaky, I think, into the bar- 
gain. I cannot conceive that I should have tied a knot 
with my tongue which my teeth cannot untie. We 
shall see. I have suffered terribly, that is the truth, 
rather in body than in mind, and I often wish I could 
lie down and sleep without waking. But I will fight it 
out if I can. It would argue too great an attachment of 
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consequence to my literary labours to sink under critical 
clamour. Did I know how to begin, I would begin again 
this very day, although I knew I should sink at the end. 
After all, this is but fear and faintness of heart, though 
of another kind from that which trembleth at a loaded 
pistoL My bodily strength is terribly gone, perhaps my 
mental too." 

" May 1 2th. — ^Resolved to lay by Robert of Paris, 
and take it up when I can work. Thmkmg on it really 
makes my head swim, and that is not safe.'' 

With the novel Castle Dangerous, which Scott had in 
hand, he was making progress along with Count Robert 
of Paris ; but he took alarm lest he should fall into some 
error about the scenery introduced (which he had seen 
but once when a schoolboy), and he therefore kept the 
sheets in proof until he should have made a short excur- 
sion to Lanarkshire. He was anxious, in particular, to 
see the tombs in the church of St. Bride adjoining the 
site of his Castle Dangerous, and he hoped to pick up 
some of the minute local traditions. 

He departed on the 18th of May, accompanied by 
Lockhart, and ascended the Tweed, passing many scenes 
dear to his early life and celebrated in his writings. 

Lockhart says — ^^ It was now that I saw him such as 
he paints himself in one or two passages of his diary, 
but such as his companions in the meridian vigour of his 
life never saw him. The rushing of a brook, or the 
sighing of the summer breeze, bringing the tears into his 
eyes not unpleasantly. Bodily weakness laid the deli- 
cacy of the organisation bare, over which he had prided 
himself in wearing a half-stoical mask. High and ex- 
alted feelings, indeed, he had never been able to keep 
concealed, but he had shrunk from exhibiting to human 
eye the softer and gentler emotions which now trembled 
to the surface." 

They closely inspected the castle, and on their way 
home learnt that an old friend had had a shock of 
paralysis, and died suddenly. Scott said, '^ This is a sad 
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warning. I must home to work while it is called to-day; 
for the night cometh when no man can work. I put that 
text, many a year ago, on my dial-stone, but it often 
preached in vain." During the remainder of the journey 
he was silent and wrapped in thought, and was seldom 
roused to take notice of any passing object. The little 
he said was mostly about Castle Dangerous, which he now 
seemed to feel sure he could finish in a fortnight, though 
his observation of the locality must needs involve the 
re-writing of several passages in the chapters already in 
type. 

For two or three weeks he applied himself sedulously 
to his task, and finished Castle Dangerous and the long 
suspended Count Robert, They were published at the 
close of the following November, in four volumes, as the 
fourth series of Tales of ray Landlord. 

Scott at length yielded to the recommendations of 
his medical friends, and agreed to spend the coming 
winter away from Abbotsford, among new scenes, in a 
more genial climate, and above all (as he promised) in 
complete abstinence from literary labour. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Visit of Wordsworth — Departure from Abbotsford — London — 
Voyage — Malta — Last attempts in Romance — Naples — Rome — 
Notes by Friends — Journey to England — Apoplectic Paralysis 
— London — ^Abbotsford — Death and BuriaL 

1831-1832— Age 60-61. 

Scott had no wish to leave Abbotsford until the 
approach of winter, and having completed his two 
stories, he seemed inclined to enjoy his dear valley for 
the intervening weeks, draw friends around him, once 
more visit the familiar scenes in his neighbourhood, and, 
if he were never to come back, store himself with the 
most agreeable recollections in his power, and so conduct 
himself as to bequeath to those who surrounded him 
only gentle impressions. 

He continued to work a little at his notes and prefaces, 
but did not fatigue himself ; and when all plans were 
settled, and all cares, in so far as possible, set aside, his 
health and spirits rallied wonderfully. He observed the 
prescribed diet, on the whole, pretty accurately; and 
seemed, when in the midst of his family and friends, 
always tranquil, sometimes cheerfuL On one or two. 
occasions he was even gay ; particularly when the weather 
was so fine as to tempt the family and visitors to dine 
in the marble hall at Abbotsford, or at an early hour 
under the trees at Chiefswood. 

He spoke of his approaching voyage with resignation 
rather than with hope, and did not look with much 
curiosity to the new scenes in which he was about to 
travel The menacing state of affairs in the country he 
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was leaving oppressed him with melancholy anticipations. 
Very near the end, however, there came some unexpected 
things to cast a sunset brilliancy over Abbotsford. Mr 
Gadell was the bearer of the cheering news that the sale 
of the Magnum had, in spite of political disturbances, 
gone on successfully. He probably strained a point to 
make things appear better than they really were. He 
certainly spoke so ais to satisfy his friend that he need 
give himself no uneasiness about the pecuniary results of 
idleness and travel. About this time Sir Walter was 
observed to begin to entertain the idea that his debts 
were paid off. By degrees, dwelling on this fancy, he 
believed in it fully and implicitly. It was a gross 
delusion, which neither Cadell nor any one else had the 
heart to disturb by any formal statement of figures. It 
contributed, far more than any other circumstance, to 
soothe Sir Walter's feelings, when it became necessary 
that he should tear himself from his land and his house, 
and the trees which he had nursed. His son, the Major, 
came with tidings that he had obtained leave of absence 
from his regiment, and would be in readiness to sail with 
his father. 

Wordsworth and his daughter arrived from Rydal 
Mount to take a farewell. This was very fortunate, for 
nothing could have gratified Sir Walter more, or 
sustained him better, had he needed any support from 
without. 

On the 2 2d of September — ^his arrangements being 
completed, and Laidlaw having received a paper of 
instructions, the last article of which repeats the caution 
to be "very careful of the dogs " — ^these two great poets, 
who had through life loved each other well, and, in spite 
of widely different theories as to art, had duly appreciated 
each other's genius, spent the morning together in a visit 
to Newark. Hence the lafet of the three poems by which 
Wordsworth has connected his name to all time with the 
most romantic of Scottish streams. 

Sitting that evening in the library, Sir Walter spoke 
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much about the singularity that Fielding and Smollett 
had both been driven abroad by declining health, never 
to return — ^which fact, though his language was rather 
cheerful at this time, he had often before alluded to in a 
darker fashion ; and Wordsworth expressed his regret 
that neither of those great masters of romance appeared 
to have been surrounded with any due marks of respect 
in the close of life. 

The following sonnet was probably composed by 
Wordsworth that same evening : — 

" A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 
Nor of the setting sun's pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o'er Eildon's triple height : 
Spirits of power assembled there complain 
For kindred power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 
Lift up your hearts, ye mourners ! for the might 
Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous potentate. Be true, 
Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 
Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope." 

Early on the 23d of September Sir Walter left 
Abbotsford, attended by his daughter Anne and Lock- 
hart, reaching London by easy stages on the 28tlL 

Notwithstanding his infirmities, he would not pass 
any object to which he had ever attached special interest, 
without leaving his carriage to revisit it. His anxiety 
(for example) about the gigantic British or Danish eflBgy 
in the churchyard at Penrith, which he had seen dozens 
of times previously, seemed as great as if not a year had 
fled since 1797. 

He arrived in London in the midst of the Lords' 
debates on the second Reform bill, and the ferocious 
demonstrations of the populace on its rejection were in 
part witnessed by him. He saw the houses of several 
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of the chief Tories, and ahove all, that of the Duke of 
Wellington, shattered and almost sacked. During his 
stay in the metropolis, which was till the 23d of October, 
he called on many of his old friends, but accepted as few 
hospitalities as possible. Usually he worked a little in 
the morning at notes for the Magnum, 

On the 29th of October Scott embarked from Ports- 
mouth in a vessel which the Admiralty had ordered to 
be specially prepared for his reception. He reached 
Malta on the 2 2d of November, where he found several 
friends of early days. Honours were lavished on him by 
the inhabitants, both native and English. He visited 
places of interest in, and around the city, and on quitting 
the street where, he was told, the young Knights of 
Malta used to fight their duels, when such affairs were 
common, he said, "It will be hard if I cannot make 
something of this." He began, in spite of remonstrances, 
to devote several hours every morning to the composi- 
tion of a new novel. The Siege of Malta ; and he nearly 
finished both this and a shorter tale, entitled Bizarro, 
neither of which was published. 

He sailed for Naples on the 14th of December, reach- 
ing that city on the 1 7th. He found his son Charles ready 
to receive him. The English residents did whatever 
kindness and respect could suggest for him ; nor were the 
natives less attentive. He was presented at court and 
received by the King with distinguished attention. His 
majesty mentioned the pleasure he had received from 
reading the works of his guest. Pompeii, Poestum, and 
other noted places around Naples, were visited. 

Scott's letters to friends at home were frequent, and 
some of them were of a melancholy cast ; for the dream 
about his liabilities being cleared off was occasionally 
broken. In general they tell the same story of delusive 
hopes both as to health and wealth, of satisfaction in the 
resumption of his pen, of eagerness to be once more at 
Abbotsford, and of affectionate anxiety about the friends 
he hoped to rejoin. His companions ceased to run 
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counter to his wish for returning home ; for since he 
would again toil, it could serve no good purpose to keep 
him from working at his own desk. 

The warnings of foreign doctors as to the regulation 
of his diet proved unavailing ; and therefore it was 
thought advisable to replace him, as soon as possible, 
under the eye of friendly physicians, whose authority had 
formerly seemed to have due influence on his mind. 
He had desired to go back vid Tyrol and Germany, 
partly for the sake of the remarkable chapel and monu- 
ments of the old Austrian princes at Innsbruck, and the 
feudal ruins upon the Rhine, but chiefly that he might 
have an interview with Goethe at Weimar. The poet 
died on the 2 2d of March, and the intelligence had a 
great effect on Scott. His impatience redoubled ; all 
his flattering dreams of recovery seemed to vanish ; 
" Alas for Goethe ! " he exclaimed, " but he at least died 
at home — Let us to Abbotsford." 

When the season was sufficiently advanced the party 
set out, Mr. Charles Scott having obtained permission to 
accompany his father ; which was quite necessary, as his 
elder brother had been obliged to rejoin his regiment. 
They quitted Naples on the 16th of April in an open 
barouche, which could at pleasure be converted into 
a bed. 

Sir Walter was somewhat interested by a few of the 
objects presented to him in the early stages of his route. 
The certainty that he was on his way home for a time 
soothed and composed him. Amidst the agreeable 
society which again encompassed him on his arrival in 
Rome, he seemed perhaps as much himself as he had ever 
been in Malta or in Naples. For a moment even his 
literary hope and ardour apparently revived ; still his 
daughter entertained no doubt that his consenting to 
pause for even a few days in Rome,' was dictated mainly 
by consideration of her natural curiosity. 

During his stay in the eternal city he was most 
courteously treated by the Italians, who, in not crowd- 
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ing to visit him, were deterred only by their delicacy, 
and their dread of intruding on an invalid. 

The use of villas, libraries, and museums, was pressed 
upon him. This enthusiasm was by no means confined 
to the higher orders. His fame, and even his works, 
were familiar to all classes — the book-stalls were filled 
with cheap translations of his novels ; and they had 
furnished the material of some of the most popular plays 
and operas. 

The following extracts from the note-books of some 
friends whom Scott met during his stay at Malta and in 
Italy are too interesting to omit. 

" Sir Walter spoke with praise of Miss Ferrier as a 
novelist, and then with still higher praise of Miss 
Austen. Of the latter he said — * I find myself every 
now and then with one of her books in my hand. 
There's a finishing^ff in some of her scenes that is really 
quite above everybody else. And there's that Irish 
Istdy, too — but I forget everybody's name now.' * Miss 
Edgeworth,' I said — *Ay, Miss Edge worth — she's very 
clever, and best m the little touches too. I'm sure, in 
that children's story ' — (he meant Simple Susan) — * where 
the little girl parts with her lamb, and the little boy 
brings it back to her again, there's nothing for it but 
just to put down the book, and cry.' A little after- 
wards he said — * Do you know Moore 1 he's a charming 
fellow. A perfect gentleman in society ; to use a sport- 
ing phrase, there's no kick in his gallop.' He went on 
to speak of Campbell, whom, as a poet, he honours. On 
my saying something of Campbell's youth at the publi- 
cation of his first poem, he said — *Ay, he was very 
young ; but he came out at once, ye may say, like the 
Irish rebels, a hundred thousand strong.' 

" When at Pompeii his attention was called to suci 
objects as were most worthy of remark, but to these 
observations, however, he seemed generally nearly in- 
sensible, viewing the whole and not the parts, with the 
eye, not of an antiquary, but a poet, and exclaiming 
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frequently, * The City of the Dead/ without any other 
remark. 

" In our morning drives Sir Walter always noticed a 
favourite dog of mine, which was usually in the carriage, 
and generally patted the animal's head for some time, 
saying, poor boy ! poor boy ! * I have got at home,' 
said he, * two very fine favourite dogs, so large that I 
am always afraid they look too handsome and too feudal 
for my diminished income. I am very fond of them, 
but they are so large it was impossible to take them 
with me.' 

" He came one morning rather early to my house, to 
tell me he was sure I should be pleased at some good 
luck which had befallen him, and of which he had just 
received notice. This was, as he said, an account from 
his friends in England, that his last works, Robert of 
Paris and Castle Dangerous^ had gone on to a second 
edition. He told me in the carriage that he felt quite 
relieved by his letters ; * for,' said he, * I could have 
never slept straight in my coffin till I had satisfied every 
claim against me. And now,' added he to the dog, 
* my poor boy, I shall have my house, and my estate 
round it, free, and I may keep my dogs as big and as 
many as I choose without fear of reproach.' 

" One morning, when we were taking a drive, he com- 
municated to me that he had already written, or at least 
advanced far in a romance on the subject of Malta, a 
part of which, he said, laughingly, he had put into the 
fire by mistake for other papers, but which he thought 
he had re-written better than before. 

*' He asked me about the island of Ehodes, and told 
me, that, being relieved from debt, and no longer forced 
to write for money, he longed to turn to poetry again, 
and to see whether in his old age he was not capable of 
equalling the rhymes of his youthful days. I encouraged 
him in this project, and asked why he had ever relin- 
quished poetry. * Because Byron bet me,' said he, pro- 
nouncing the word beat^ short. I rejoined, that I 
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thought I could remember by heart about as many 
passages of his poetry as of Lord Byron's, and to this he 
replied, * That may be, but he bet me out of the field in 
the description of the strong passions, and in deep- 
seated knowledge of the human heart ; so I gave up 
poetry for the time.' He became from that moment 
extremely curious about Ehodes, and having chosen for 
his poetical subject the chivalrous story of the slaying of 
the dragon by De Gozon, and the stratagems and valour 
with which he conceived and executed his purpose, he 
was quite delighted to hear that I had seen the skeleton 
of his real or reported dragon, which yet remains secured 
by large iron staples to the vaulted roof of one of the 
gates of the city. 

" Sir Walter, though he spoke no foreign language 
with facility, read Spanish as well as Italian. He ex- 
pressed the most unbounded admiration for Cervantes, 
and said that the *novelas' of that author had first in- 
spired him with the ambition of excelling in fiction, and 
that, until disabled by illness, he had been a constant 
reader of them. He added, that he had formerly made 
it a practice to read through the Orlando of Boiardo, and 
the Orlando of Ariosto, once every year. 

" Of Dante he knew little, confessing he found him too 
obscure and diflScult. I was sitting next him at dinner, 
at Lady Coventry's, when this communication took place. 
He added, with a smile *It is mortifying that Dante 
seemed to think nobody worth being sent to hell bat 
his own Italians, whereas other people had every bit 
as great rogues in their families, whose misdeeds were 
suffered to pass with impunity.' I said that he, of all 
men, had least right to make this coinplaint, as his own 
ancestor, Michael Scott, was consigned to a very 
tremendous punishment in the twentieth canto of the 
Inferno. He seemed pleased, and alluded to the subject 
more than once in the course of the evening. 

" Don Luigi Santa Croce talked of the plots of some 
of the novels, and earnestly remonstrated against the 
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fate of Clara Mowbray, in St RonarCs WelL * I am much 
obliged to the gentleman for the interest he takes in 
her,' said Sir Walter, * but I could not save her, poor 
thing— it is against the rules — she had the bee in her 
bonnet.' Don Luigi still insisted. Sir Walter replied 
— * No ; but of all the murders that I have committed 
in that way, and few men have been guilty of more, 
there is none that went so much to my heart as the 
poor Bride of Lammermoor ; but it could not be helped 
it is all true.' 

" I continued a constant visitor at his house whilst 
he remained in Rome, and I also occasionally dined in 
his company, and took every opportunity of conversing 
with him. I observed with extreme pleasure, that he 
accepted willingly from me those trifling attentions 
which his infirmities required, and which all would have 
been delighted to offer. I found him always willing to 
converse on any topic. He spoke of his own works, 
and of himself, without reserve ; never, however, intro- 
ducing the subject, or dwelling upon it. His conversa- 
tion had neither affectation nor restraint, and he was 
totally free from the morbid egotism of some men of 
genius. What surprised me most, and in one, too, who 
had so long been the object of universal admiration, was 
the unaffected humility with which he spoke of his own 
merits, and the sort of surprise with which he surveyed 
his own success. That this was a real feeling, none 
could doubt. The natural simplicity of his manner 
must have convinced the most incredulous. He was 
courteous and obliging to all, and towards women there 
was a dignified simplicity in his manner that was singu- 
larly pleasing. He would not allow even his infirmities 
to exempt him from the little courtesies of society. He 
always endeavoured to rise to address those who ap- 
proached him, and once when my brother and myself 
accompanied him on his drive, it was not without diffi- 
culty that we could prevail on him not to seat himself 
with his back to the horses. 

2b 
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" I asked him if he meant to be presented at the 
Vatican, as I knew that his arrival had been spoken of, 
and that the Pope had expressed an interest about him. 
He said he respected the Pope as the most ancient 
sovereign of Europe, and should have great pleasure in 
paying his respects to him, did his state of health permit 
it. We talked of the ceremonies of the Church. He 
had been much struck with the benediction from the 
balcony of St. Peter's. I advised him to wait to see the 
procession of the Corpus Domini, and to hear the Pope 

' Saying the high, high mass, 
All on St Peter's day.' 

He smiled, and said those things were more poetical in 
description than in reality, and that it was all the better 
for him not to have seen it before he wrote about it — 
that any attempt to make such scenes more exact 
injured the effect witTiout conveying a clearer image to 
the mind of the reader — as the Utopian scenes and 
manners of Mrs. Eadcliffe's novels captivate the imagina- 
tion more than the most laboured descriptions, or the 
greatest historical accuracy. 

" One morning he was more animated and agreeable 
than usual. He was exactly what I could imagine 
him to have been in his best moments. Indeed I have 
several times heard him complain that his disease some- 
times confused and bewildered his senses, while at others 
he was left with little remains of illness, except a con- 
sciousness of his state of infirmity. He -talked of his 
northern journey — of Manzoni, for whom he expressed 
a great admiration — of Lord Bjrron — and lastly, of him- 
self. Of Lord Byron he spoke with admiration and re- 
gard, calling him always * poor Byron.' He considered 
him, he said, the only poet we have had, since Dryden, 
of transcendent talents, and possessing more amiable 
qualities than the world in general gave him credit for. 

" In reply to my question if he had never seriously 
thought of complying with the advice so often given him 
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to write a tragedy, he answered * often, but the diffi- 
culty deterred me — ^my turn was not dramatic' Some 
of the mottoes, I urged, prefixed to the chapters of his 
novels, and subscribed * Old Play,' were eminently in the 
taste of the old dramatists, and seemed to ensure success. 
* Nothing so easy,' he replied, * where you are full of an 
author as to write a few lines in his taste and style ; the 
difficulty is to keep it up ; besides,' he added, * the 
greatest success would be but a spiritless imitation, or, 
at best, what the Italians call a centone from Shakspeare. 
No author has ever had so much cause to be grateful to 
the public as I have. All I have written has been re- 
ceived with indulgence.' 

" He said he was the more grateful for the flattering 
reception he had met with in Italy, as he had not always 
treated the Catholic religion with respect. I observed, 
that though he had exposed the hypocrites of all sects, 
no religion had any cause to complain of him, as he had 
rendered them all interesting by turns. Jews, CathoHcs 
and Puritans, had all their saints and martyrs in his 
works. He was much pleased with this. 

" He spoke of Goethe with regret ; he had been in 
correspondence with him before his death, and had pur- 
posed visiting him at Weimar in returning to England. 
I told him I had been to see Goethe the year before, 
and that I had found him well, and, though very old, 
in the perfect possession of all his faculties. * Of all 
his faculties ! ' he replied ; * it is much better to die 
than to survive them, and better still to die than 
live in the apprehension of it; but the worst of all,' he 
added, thoughtfully, * would have been to have survived 
their partial loss, and yet to be conscious of his state.' 
He did not seem, however, to be a great admirer of some 
of Goethe's works. Much of his popularity, he observed, 
was owing to pieces which, in his latter moments, he 
might have wished recalled. He spoke with much feel- 
ing. I answered that he must derive great consolation 
in the reflection that his own popularity was owing to 
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no such cause. He remained silent for a moment, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground; when he raised them, as 
he shook me by the hand, I perceived the light blue eye 
sparkled with unusual moisture. He added — ^*I am 
drawing near to the close of my career ; I am fast shuf- 
fling off the stage. I have been perhaps the most volu- 
minous author of the day ; and it is a. comfort to me to 
think that I have tried to unsettle no man's faith, to 
corrupt no man's principle, and that I have written 
nothing which on my deathbed I should wish blotted.' 

" The following day Sir Walter purposed setting out 
on his northern journey. It was Friday. I was anxious 
that he should prolong his stay in Rome ; and reminded 
him of his superstition. I told him he ought not to set 
out on the unlucky day. He answered, laughing — 

* Superstition is very picturesque, and I make it at times 
stand me in great stead ; but I never allow it to inter- 
fere with interest or convenience.' 

" As I helped him down the steep court to his car- 
riage, he said, as he stepped with pain and difficulty— 

* This is a sore change with me. Time was when I 
would hunt and shoot with the best of them, and 
thought it but a poor day's sport when I was not on 
foot from ten to twelve hours; but we must be patient.'" 

On Friday, May 11th, Sir Walter left Eome. The 
irritation of impatience, which had momentarily been 
suspended by the aspect and society of Rome, returned 
the moment he found himself on the road, and seemed 
hourly to increase. On the 17th, a cold and dreary day, 
they passed the Appenines, and dined on the top of the m oun- 
tains. The snow and the pines recalled Scotland, and he 
expressed pleasure at the sight of them. That night they 
reached Bologna, but he would see none of the interesting 
objects there. On the 1 9th he arrived at Venice ; and 
he remained there till the 23d; but showed no curiosity 
about anything except the Bridge of Sighs and the ad- 
joining dungeons — down into which he would scramble, 
though the exertion was exceedingly painful to him. 
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On the other historical features of that place — one 
so sure in former days to have had inexhaustible attrac- 
tions for him — he would not even look ; and the same 
indifference was manifested for all that came under his 
notice — even the fondly anticipated chapel of Innsbruck, 
as they proceeded through the Tyrol, and so onwards 
by Munich, Ulm, and Heidelberg, to Frankfort. Though 
in some parts of the journey the weather was very severe, 
he repeatedly wished to travel through the night as well 
as the day ; and the symptoms of an approaching fit 
were so obvious, that he was more than once bled ere 
they reached Mayence. 

At this town they embarked, on the 8th of June, in the 
Rhine steamboat, and while they descended the famous 
river through its most picturesque region, he seemed to 
enjoy, though he said nothing, the unrivalled scenery 
which arose before him. His eye was fixed on the 
successive crags and castles and ruined monasteries, each 
of which had been celebrated in some German ballad 
familiar to his ear, and all of them blended in the 
immortal panorama of Childe Harold, So soon as they 
had passed Cologne, and nothing but flat shores and 
here and there a grove of poplars and a village spire 
were seen, the weight of misery sunk down again upon 
him. On the evening of the 9 th he suffered from 
another serious attack of apoplexy, combined with 
paralysis. He was bled, and in a few minutes anima- 
tion returned ; but this was the crowning blow. Next 
day he insisted on resuming the journey, and on the 1 1th 
was lifted into an English steamboat at Rotterdam. 

He reached London on the 1 3th of June. Owing to 
the unexpectedly quick travelling, his eldest daughter had 
received no notice when he would arrive. Apprehensive 
of finding her either out of town, or unprepared to 
receive him and his attendants, the party drove to the 
St. James's Hotel in Jermyn Street, on reaching which 
Scott signified that he was totally exhausted, and went 
to bed immediately. To his children, all assembled 
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once more about liim, he repeatedly gave his blessing in 
a very solemn manner, as if expecting immediate death. 
He was in no condition for conversation, and sunk 
either into sleep or delirious stupor upon the slightest 
effort. Great interest and sympathy were manifested 
by the public, and inquiries were incessant. There was 
hardly a member of the royal family who did not send 
every day. Allan Cunningham mentions that walking 
home late one night he found several working-men 
standing together at the comer of Jermyn Street, and 
one of them asked him, as if there was but one death- 
bed in London — " Do you know, sir, if this is the street 
where he is lying?" The newspapers were filled with 
paragraphs about Sir Walter ; and one of these suggested 
that his travels had exhausted his pecuniary resources, 
and that if he were capable of any reflection, care of that 
kind might probably harass his pillow. This statement, 
which originated in an ill-informed but a well-meaning 
quarter, attracted the attention of some members of the 
Government ; and the paymaster of the forces, Lord John 
Eussell, intimated through a lady, with whose friendship 
he knew Lockhart to be honoured, that if the case were 
as stated. Sir Walter's family had only to say what sum 
would relieve him from embarrassment, and it would be 
at once advanced by the Treasury. His Lordship 
received a reply expressing a grateful sense of his polite- 
ness, and of the liberality of the Government, but at the 
same time informing him that Sir Walter was not in 
need of such aid. 

Sir Walter's constant yearning to return to Abbots- 
ford dt length induced his physicians to consent to his 
removal ; and the moment this was notified to him, it 
seemed to infuse new vigour into his frame. On the 
7th of July he was put on board a steamboat, and 
reached Newhaven on the 9 th. He was accompanied by 
his two daughters, and Lockhart and CadelL 

During the first two stages on the road to Abbots- 
ford he lay in his carriage in a torpid state, but as the 
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vale of Gala was descended he began to look about him, 
and by degrees it was obvious that he was recognising 
the features of that familiar landscape. Presently he 
murmured a name or two — " Gala Water, surely — Buck- 
holm — Torwoodlee." As the outline of the Eildons 
burst on him he became greatly excited, and when 
turning himself on the couch, his eye caught at length 
his own towers, at the distance of a mile, he sprang up 
with a cry of delight, and it required occasionally the 
strength of two or three men to keep him in the carriage. 

Mr. Laidlaw was waiting at the porch at Abbotsford, 
and assisted to lift him into the dining-room, where his 
bed had been prepared. He sat bewildered for a few 
moments, and then, resting his eye on Laidlaw, said — 
" Ha ! Willie Laidlaw ! man, how often have I thought 
of you ! " By this time his dogs had assembled about 
his chair — ^they began to fawn upon him and lick his 
hands, and he alternately sobbed and smiled over them, 
until sleep overtook him. 

Next morning he awoke, perfectly conscious where 
he was, and expressed an ardent wish to be carried into 
his garden. Lockhart and Laidlaw wheeled him out in 
a Bath chair before his door, and up and down for some 
time on the turf, and among the rosebuds, then in full 
bloom. The grandchildren admired the new vehicle, 
and, in their way, helped to push it about. He sat in 
silence, smiling placidly on them, and the dogs their 
companions, and now and then admiring the house, the 
screen of the garden, and the flowers and trees. By 
and by he conversed a little very composedly, — said he 
was happy to be at home — that he felt better than he 
had ever done since he left it, and would perhaps dis- 
appoint the doctors after alL 

He then desired to be wheeled through his rooms, 
and he was moved leisurely for an hour or more up and 
down the hall and the great library. "I have seen 
much," he kept saying, " but nothing like my ain house 
— ^give me one turn more." He was gentle as an infant, 
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and alV/ved InmB^ to be pat to bed agun the 
SMOkmi be wm vM that he 1^ had enoo^ for aae 

Next flBommg he was a litde better. Afier again 
es^Qwin^ the Bath diair for a couple of hoars in the open 
air, be desired to be drawn into the libraiy , and placed by 
tbe centnl window, that he mi^it look down opon the 
Tweed. Heie he expfeseed to Lockhart a wish that he 
choold reMi to him, and when asked from what book, he 
said — ^ Xeed Toa ask f There is bat one." He listened 
with mild derodon to the 14th chapter of St. John's 
Gospel ; and when it was finished, he said, " Well, this 
is a great oomfort — I hare followed joa distinctly, and 
I feel as if 1 were yet to be myself again." In this 
placid frame he was pat to bed, and had many hoars of 
s<^sfamiber. 

On the third day he was wheeled aboat for some time 
in frmt of the hoase ; and the weather being delightful, 
and all the richness of summer around him, he seemed 
to enjoy folly the bafany influences of nature. The sun 
gettii^ very strong, the chair was halted in a shady 
ewner, just within the verge of his rerdant arcade 
aroand the coort-wall ; and breathing the coolness of 
the spotf he said, '^ Read me some amusing thing — ^read 
me a iHt of Crabbe." He listened with deep interest 
and cariosity to some of his favourite passages. Every 
now and then he exclaimed, " Capital — excellent — ^very 
good — Crabbe has lost nothing," and he appeared to 
consider himself as hearing a new production. 

On the morning of Sunday the 15th he was taken 
oat, and got as far as his favourite terrace-walk between 
the garden and the river, from which he seemed to sur- 
vey the valley and the hills with much satisfaction. On 
re-entering the house, he desired Lockhart to read to him 
from the New Testament, and after that he again called 
for Crabbe ; but whatever was selected from that poet 
seemed to be listened to as if it made part of some new 
volume published while he was in Italy. He attended 
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with this sense of novelty even to the tale of Phoebe 
Dawson, every line of which, not many months before, 
he could have repeated, and which was read to him 
because it had formed the last solace of Mr. Fox*s 
death-bed. On the contrary, his recollection of what- 
ever was read from the Bible appeared to be lively ; and 
in the afternoon, when his grandson, a child of six years' 
old, repeated some of Dr. Watts' hymns by his chair, he 
seemed also to remember them perfectly. That evening 
he heard the Church service, and when the book was 
about to be closed, he said — " Why do you omit the 
visitation for the sick 1 " — ^which was added accordingly. 
On Monday he remained in bed, and was extremely 
feeble. After breakfast, on Tuesday the 1 7th, he appeared 
partially revived, and was wheeled about on the turf. 
Presently he fell asleep in his chair, and after dozing for 
half-an-hour, started awake, and shaking the plaids from 
oflf his shoulders, said — " This is sad idleness ; I shall 
forget what I have been thinking of if I don't set it 
down now. Take me into my own room, and fetch the 
keys of my desk." He repeated this request so earnestly 
that it could not be refused ; his daughters went into 
his study, opened his writing-desk, and laid paper and 
pens in the usual order. He was then moved through 
the hall, and into the spot where he had always been 
accustomed to work. When the chair was placed at the 
desk, and he found himself -in the old position, he 
smiled, and said, — * Now give me my pen, and leave me 
for a little to myself." His eldest daughter put the pen 
into his hand, and he endeavoured to close his fingers 
upon it^ but they Refused their oflBce — it dropped on the 
paper ! He sunk back among his pillows, silent tears 
rolling down his cheek ; but composing himself by and 
by, motioned to be wheeled out of doors. After a while 
he dropt into slumber. When he was awaking, Laidlaw 
said to Lockhart " Sir Walter has had a little repose." 
" No, Willie," said he — no repose for Sir Walter but in 
the grave." The tears again rushed from his eyes. 
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" Friends," said he, " don't let me expose myself — get 
me to bed — ^that's the only place." 

Sir Walter never left his room afterwards, and hardly 
his bed, except for an hour or two in the middle of the 
day ; and after another week he was unable even to do 
this. He declined daily, but still there was great strength 
to be wasted, and the process was long. He apparently 
suffered no bodily pain, and his mind, though hopelessly 
obscured, when there was any symptom of consciousness, 
dwelt, with rare exceptions, on serious and solenm things; 
the accent of the voice grave, sometimes awful, but never 
querulous, and seldom indicative of any angry or resent- 
ivl thoughts. 

Now and then he imagined himself to be administer- 
ing justice as Sheriff ; and once or twice he seemed to 
be ordering Tom Purdie about trees. Occasionally his 
fancy was perceived to be at Jedburgh, and * Burke Sir 
Walter,' escaped him in a melancholy tone. Commonly 
he appeared to be meditating on a fragment of the Bible 
(especially the Prophecies of Isaiah and the Book of Job 
— or some petition in the litany — or a verse of a Psalm 
(in the old Scotch metrical version) — or of one of the 
magnificent hymns of the Bomish ritual, in which he had 
always delighted, but which probably hung in his memory 
in association with the church ceremonials he had at- 
tended in Italy. 

He continued to recognise his daughters, with Lock- 
hart, and Laidlaw, whenever they spoke to him — and 
received every attention with most touching thankful- 
ness. His attendants were always saluted with the old 
courtesy, though the cloud opened only for a moment 
for him to do so. Most truly might it be said that the 
gentleman survived the genius. 

He lingered thus until the middle of September, and 
on the 1 7th he expressed a wish to see Lockhart immedi- 
ately. Lockhart found him in full possession of his 
faculties, though in the last extreme of feebleness. His 
eye was clear and calm — every trace of the wild fire of 
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delirium extinguished. " Lockhart," he said, " I may 
have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good 
man — ^be virtuous — ^be religious — be a good man. No- 
thing else will give you any comfort when you come to 
lie here." He paused, and Lockhart said, " Shall I send 
for Sophia and Anne f " No," said he, " don't disturb 
them. Poor souls ! I know they were up all night. God 
bless you all." With this he sank into a very tranquil 
sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely afterwards gave any sign 
of consciousness, except for an instant on the arrival of 
his sons. They, on learning that the scene was about 
to close, obtained a new leave of absence from their posts, 
and both reached Abbotsford on the 19tL At half- 
past one p.m., on the 21st, Sir Walter breathed his last 
in the presence of all his children. It was a beautiful 
day, so warm that every window was wide open, and so 
perfectly still that the sound of all others most delicious 
to his ear, the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, 
was distinctly audible as the family knelt around the 
bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes. His 
remains were laid by the side of his wife in the sepulchre 
of his ancestors, at the abbey of Dryburgh, on the 26th 
of September 1832, " in sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ; who 
shall change our vile body, that it may he like unto his 
glorious body, according to the mighty woi'king, whereby he 
is able to subdue all things to himself y 
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MONETARY MATTERS. 

In the winter succeeding the Poet's death, his sons and 
Lockhart, as his executors, endeavoured to make such 
arrangements as were within their power for completing the 
great object of his own wishes and fatal exertions. They 
found the remaining principal sum of commercial debt to be 
nearly £54,000. £22,000 had been insured upon his life ; 
there were some monies in the hands of the trustees ; and 
Mr. Cadell very handsomely offered to advance the balance, 
about £30,000, so that a settlement might be made without 
further delay with the body of creditors. 

This was effected, accordingly, on the 2d of February 
1833, Mr. Cadell accepting, as his only security, the right to 
the profits accruing from Sir Walter's copyright property and 
literary remains, until such time as this new and consolidated 
obligation should be discharged. Besides his commercial 
debt. Sir Walter left also one of £10,000, contracted by 
himself as an individual, when struggling to support Con- 
stable in December 1825, and secured by mortgage on the 
lands of Abbotsford. And, lastly, the library and museum, 
presented to him in free gift by his creditors in December 
1830, were bequeathed to his eldest son, with a burden to 
the extent of £5000, which sum he designed to be divided 
between his younger children, as already explained in an 
extract from his diary (see page 346). His will provided 
that the produce of his literary property, in case of its 
proving sufficient to wipe out the remaining debt of the firm, 
should then be applied to the extinction of these mortgages, 
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aud thereafter, should this also be accomplished, divided 
equally among his surviving family. 

Various meetings were held soon after Scott's death with 
a view to the erection of a monument to his memory. The 
noblemen and gentlemen who subscribed to the fund adopted 
a suggestion, that, in place of erecting a cenotaph in West- 
minster Abbey, or a statue or pillar elsewhere, the most 
suitable and respectful tribute that could be paid to Sir 
Walter's memory would be to discharge all the encumbrances 
upon Abbotsford, and entail the house, with its library and 
other articles of curiosity collected by him, together with the 
lands which he had planted and embellished, upon the heirs 
of his name for ever. The sum produced by the subscription, 
however, proved inadequate to the realisation of such a 
scheme ; and after much consultation, it was at length 
settled that the money in the hands of the committee 
(between £7000 and £8000) should be employed to liqui- 
date the debt upon the library and museum, and whatever 
might be over, towards the mortgage on the lands. This 
arrangement enabled Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Walter Scott 
to secure, in the shape originally desired, the permanent pre- 
servation at least of the house and its immediate appurten- 
ances, as a memorial of the tastes and habits of the founder. 

Such was the state of matters when the Lieutenant- 
Colonel embarked for India : and in his absence no farther 
steps could well be taken. Upon his death, it was found 
that, notwithstanding the very extensive demand for his 
father's writings, there still remained a considerable debt to 
Mr. Cadell, and also the greater part of the old debt secured 
on the lands. Mr. Cadell then offered to relieve the guard- 
ians of the young inheritor of that great name from much 
anxiety and embarrassment, by accepting, in full payment of 
the sum due to himself, and also in recompense for his taking 
on himself the final obliteration of the heritable bond, a 
transference to him of the remaining claims of the family 
over Sir Walter's writings, together with the result of some 
literary exertions of Lockhart, the only surviving executor. 
This arrangement was completed in May 1847 ; and the estate, 
as well as the house and its appendages, became at length 
unfettered. The rental is small ; but it is to be hoped that, 
so long as any of the blood remains, reverent care will attend 
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over the guardianship of a possession associated with so many 
high and noble recollections. On that subject the gallant 
soldier who executed the entail expressed also in his will 
feelings of the devoutest anxiety ; and it was, doubtless, that 
no extraneous obstacle might thwart the fulfilment of his 
pious wishes that Mr. Cadell crowned a long series of kind 
services to the cause and memory of Sir Walter Scott by the 
very handsome proposition of 1847. 

OBITUARY. 

Walter Scott, who succeeded to the baronetcy, went to 
Madras in 1839 as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 15th Hussars, 
and subsequently commanded that regiment. At Bangalore, 
in August 1846, he was smitten with fever, culminating in 
liver disease. H€ was ordered to proceed to England, and 
died near the Cape of Good Hope on board the ship " Wel- 
lesley,*' February the 8th 1847. Lady Scott conveyed his 
remains to this country, and they were interred at Dryburgh 
on the 4th of May following. Being childless, the baronetcy 
expired with him. 

Charles Scott accompanied Sir John McNeill, G.C.B., as 
attach^ and private secretary, on a special mission to the 
Court of Persia. The journey on horseback through Asia 
Minor was trying for his frame, never robust ; and he con- 
tracted an inflammatory disorder, which cut him off at 
Teheran almost immediately on his arrival there, October the 
28th 1841. He had reached his 36th year. Every help 
that kindness and skill could yield soothed his closing 
moments, for the Ambassador entertained for him the affec- 
tion of an elder brother, and the physician. Dr. George 
Joseph Bell, had been his schoolfellow, and through life his 
friend. His funeral in that remote place was so attended as 
to mark the world-wide reputation of his father. By Sir 
John McNeill's care, a small monument, with a suitable in- 
scription, was erected over his untimely grave. 

Miss Anne Scott received at Christmas 1832 a grant of 
£200 per annum from the privy purse of King William IV., 
which she did not long enjoy. Her constitution had been 
miserably shattered in the course of a long and painful 
attendance — first on her mother, and then on her father, 
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during their illnesses ; and perhaps reverse of fortune, and 
various disappointments connected with that, told with heavy 
effect. From the day of Sir Walter's death, the strong 
stimulus of duty being lost, she too often looked and spoke 
like one 

" Taking the measure of an onmade grave." 

After a brief interval of disordered health, she contracted a 
brain fever, which carried her off abruptly. She died in 
Lockhart's house, in the Regent's Park, on the 25th of June 
1833, and was buried in the Harrow Road Cemetery. In 
the adjoining grave are the remains of her elder sister, Sophia 
(Mrs. Lockhart), who departed, after a long illness, on the 
17th of May 1837. 

Sophia had three children, two sons and a daughter. 

Her husband, John Gibson Lockhart, Scott's biographer, 
died at Abbotsford on the 25th of November 1854, and was 
interred in Dryburgh Abbey. 

John Hugh Lockhart, the eldest son, died 15 th of Decem- 
ber 1831, and his remains were laid beside those of his mother. 

Walter Scott Lockhart (a Lieutenant in the army), who, 
as his uncle's heir of entail, received permission to assume 
the additional name of Scott, died at Versailles on the 10th 
of June 1853, and was buried in the cemetery there. 

Charlotte Harriet Jane Lockhart was married in August 
1847 to James Robert Hope, barrister, second son of the 
late General the Honourable Sir Alexander Hope, G.C.B. 
On the death of her brother Walter she succeeded to the 
estate of Abbotsford, and, with her husband, assumed the 
name of Scott in addition to that of Hope. She died at 
Edinburgh on the 26th of October 1858, leaving three chil- 
dren, viz. — 

Mary Monica, bom on the 2d of October 1852 ; 
Walter Michael, bom on the 2d of June 1857; 
Margaret Anne, bom on the 17th of September 1858. 

Of these, Margaret died on the 3d, and Walter on the 11th 
of December 1858, and their remains are placed beside those 
of their mother in the vaults of St. Margaret's Convent, 
near Edinburgh. Mary Monica thus became the only sur- 
viving descendant of Walter Scott. Her father, James 
Robert Hope Scott, died April 29, 1873. 
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MEMORIALS. 

Abbotsford, after his own immortal works, is the best 
monument of its founder. At Edinburgh, soon after his 
death, a meeting was held with a view to the erection of 
some visible memorial in his native city. The prominent 
speakers were the Marquis of Lothian, the Earl of Dalhousie, 
the Earl of Rosebery, Lord Jeflfrey, and Professor Wilson ; 
and the subscription then begun realised a sum of J&SOOO, by 
subsequent exertions raised to no less than J&l 5,000. 

The result may be seen in a truly magnificent monument, 
conspicuous to every visitor of Scott's " own romantic town " 
— a lofty Gothic cross, enclosing and surrounding a marble 
statue of the Poet, which, as well as many happy relievos on 
the exterior, does great honour to the chisel of Mr. Steele. 

In Glasgow, also, there was a meeting in 1832. I'he 
subscriptions there reached £1200 ; and in the chief square 
of that city, already graced with statues of two illustrious 
natives — James Watt and Sir John Moore — there is now a 
lofty pillar, surmounted with a statue of Sir Walter Scott. 

Also, in the market-place of Selkirk there has been set 
up, at the cost of local friends and neighbours, a statue in 
freestone. 

How to cover the grave itself at Dryburgh required some 
consideration, in consequence of the state of the surrounding 
and overhanging ruins. Sir F. Chantry recommended a 
block of Aberdeen granite, so solid as to resist even the fall 
of the ivied roof of the aisle, and kindly sketched the. shape. 
The inscriptions on this simple but graceful tomb are merely 
name and date. 
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George IV., 159, 175, 190, 822, 
840.. 



Grant's Causeway, 126. 

Gibson, Mr., 816. 

Gilshtnd, 60, 88. 

Glasgow, 384. 

Goethe, 66, 803, 365, 371. , 

Goetz of Berlichingen, 66. 

Gordon, Mr. George Huntly, 329. 

Gourgaud, Genend, 800, 81.9:' 

Grierson,Thomais^ 29. 

Guy Mannering, 130, 144. 

Halidon Hill, 173. 

Hall, Captain Basil, RN., 191, 

Harold tiie Dauntless, 144. 

Hawthomden, 63. 

Heart of Mid-Lothian, 146. 

Heath, Mr. Charles, 328. 

Heber, Richard, Esq., 68. 

Hebrides, 104, 126. 

Heidelbeig, 373. 

Helvellyn, 83. 

Highlands of Scotland, 33, 52. 

High Schoolf 12, 19. 

Hodgson, Captain, 90. 

Hogarth's Distressed Poet, 258. 

Hogg, James, 70, 78, 247. 

Holland, Loid, 143. 

Home, Mr. John, 298. 

House of Aspen, 328. 

Hunter, Mr., 101, 119. 

Hurst, Robinson and Co., 217, 233. 

Illness, 149, 335, 845. 
India, 105. 
Innsbruck, 878. 
lona, 126. 

Ireland, Visit to, 501. 
Irving, John, Esq., 26. 
Irving, Washington, Esq., 137. 
Ivanhoe, 150, 157. 

Jedbubqh Assizes, 48, 72. 
Jedburgh Election, 842, 854. 
Jeffrey, Francis, Esq. (Lord 

Jeffrey), 73, 90, 95, 116, 124, 

384. 
Johnson, Dr., 34. 

Keepsake Annual, 328. 
Kelly's Reminiscences, 273. - 
Kelso, Visit to, 20, 38, 51, 79. 
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KeLso MaU, 67. 

Eemble, J^, Life of, 9, 264, .278 
Kenilworth, 169. 
Einnedder, Lord, 181. 

Ladt of thb Lake, 102. 
Lai^law, Ut, William, 69, 150, 

187, 244, 841, 846, 851, 862, 

875, 378. 
Lakes, English, 59, 88, 206. 
Lardner's Cydopsedia, 833. 
Lasswade, 62, 77. 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, 159. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 71} 74. 
Legend of Montrose, 150, 152. 
Lenore, 53, 54, 651 
Lewis, Matthew Gregory, 65. 
Leyden, Dr. John, 68. 
Literary Societies, 42. 
Lockhart, John Gibson, Esq., 

125, 151, 161, 184, 187, 198, 

341, 368, 874, 878, 880, 383. 
Lockhart, John Hugh, 171, 266, 

383. 
Loch Katrine, 35. 
Loch Lomond^ 102. 
London, Visit to, 8, 96, 132, 136, 

159, 292, 327, 329, 363, 373., 
Longman and Company, 131. 
Lord of the Isles, 104, 122, 126, 

180. 
Lowther Castle, 206. 
Lyrical Pieces, 90. 

Macduff's Cross, 174. 
Mackintosh, Sir James, 219. 
Malachi Malagrowther, 252, 261. 
Malta, 864. 
Malta, Siege of, 364. 
Manzoni, 370. 
Marmion, 91. 
Mary Queen of Scots, 329. 
Mathews, Mr. Charles, 228, 232. 
Mathieson, Peter, 79. 
Mayence, 373. 
Meadowbank, Lord, 308. 
Melrose, 187. 

Melrose Abbey, 72, 111, 166, IM. 
Memorials, 384. 
, Mickie's Cumnor Hall, 29, 169. 
Mille):, Mr., 91, 103. 



Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bdrder,' 

67, 71, 74. 
Miscellaneous Prose Works, 822. 
Mitchell, Mr., 17. 
Monastery, The, 169. 
Monetary Matteors, 380. 
Mons Meg, 181. 
Moore, Thomas, Esq., 215, 261, 

366. 
Morritt, John B. S., Esq., 68, 111, 

114, 121, 128. 
Mountain Bard, 70. 
Munich, 873. 

Murray, Mr., 91, 96, 142. 
Murray, John, of Broughton, 2. 
Murray's Family Library,829,836. 
Musselburgh, 59. 
My Aunt Margaret's Mirror, 328. 

Naplbs, 864. 

Newhayen,.874. 

Noble Moiinger, The, 152. . 

Novelist's Library, 169. 

OBrruABT, 88'2. 

O'bonnel, By Lady Morgan, 263. 

01dMortaUty,.143. 

Ornamental Gardening, 828. 

Opus Magnum, 827, 830, 331, 

833, 362, 364. 
Orkneys, 126. • 
Orlando by Ariosto, 868. 
Orlando by Boiardo, 868. 

Pabis, 134. 

Paul's Letters, 135, 140. 

Peel, Sir Bobert, 178. 

Pepys' Diary, 272. 

Perth, Vale of, 34. 

Peveril of the Peak, 171, 176, 183. 

Pirate, The, 170. 

Planting Waste Lands, 822« 

Playfair, 90. 

Poestum, 364. 

Poet-Laureate, 117. 

Polwarth, Lord, 842. 

Pompeii, 864, 366. 

Pope, 370. 

Pride and Prejudice, by Miss 

Austin, 268. 
Prince Regent, 117, 184, 147. ' 
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Prestonpans, Visit to, 10. 
Pardie, Thomas, 78, 191, 265, 835. 

QXZABTERLT REVIEW, 96, 101, 330. 

Queatin Durward, 171| 185. 

Radcliffe, Mrs., 870. 

Ravensworth, Lord, 822. 

Redgauntlet, 171^189. 

Reform Bill, 352, 363. 

Rhine, The, 873. 

Rhodes, 367. 

Rob Roy, 145. 

Rokeby, 112, 113, 114, 119. 

Romance, Essay on, 187. 

Rome, 365, 369, 872. 

Rosslyn, 63, 72, 111. 

Rotterdam, 373. 

Royal Society of Edin., 117, 234. 

Rutherford, Dr. John, 8. 

Sadleb, Sm Ralph, 97. 

St Ronan*s Well, 171, 188, 286. 

369. 
St Peter's at Rome, 370. 
Salisbury Crags, 24, 28. 
Sandyknowe, 6. 
Scott, Mrs., Sir Walter's wife, 

61, 267, 274, 275. 
Scott, Walter, Sir Walter's eldest 

son, 64, 106, 154, 191, 201, 

230, 279, 326, 381, 882. 
Scott, Charles, Sir Walter's 

second son, 106, 171, 278, 322, 

826, 364, 382. 
Scott, Charlotte Sophia, Sir 

Walter's eldest daughter, 106, 

161, 266, 277, 325, 883. 
Scott, Anne, Sir Walter's second 

daughter, 106, 277, 326, 382. 
Scott, Walter, Sir Walter's father, 

1, 18, 28, 45, 64. 
Scott, Mrs., Sir Walter's mother, 

3, 16, 18, 156. 
Scott, Daniel, Sir Walter's 

youngest brother, 34. 
Scott, Thomas, Sir Walter's third 

brother, 64. 
Scott, Robert, Sir Walter's grand-, 

father, 3. 
Scott, Mr., of Harden, 842. 



Scottish Funeral, 270. 
Scottish Wedding, 27^. 
Selkirk, 855, 384. 
Sermons, 329. 
Sheffield Cutler, 136. 
Sheriffship of Selkirkshire, 64, 72, 

77. 
Shetlands, 126. 
Sir Tristrem, 73. 
Skye, 126. 

Slingsby, Sir Henry, 90. 
Smith, Rev. Sydney, 73, 90, 95. 
Southey, Robert, 83, 92, 118, 

128, 206, 336. 
Steele, Mr., 384. 
Stewart, Dugald, 23, 29, 38. 
Stuart, Miss, 41, 53. 
Swift, Dean, 98, 122. 

Tales op a Grandfather, 171, 

313, 322, 330, 333, 336. 
Tales of My Landlord, 1st series, 

142. 
Tales of My Landlord, 2d series, 

146. 
Tales of My Landlord, 3d series, 

147, 162. 
Tales of the Crusaders, 197.^ 
Tales of Wonder, 66. 
Talisman,' The, 197. 
Theatre, first visit to, 8. 

Volunteer Cavalry, 58, 83. 

Wales, Visit to, 206. 

Waterloo, 134. 

Watts, Dr., 377. 

Waverley, 90, 122, 123, 129, 144. 

Waverley Novels (authorship 

acknowledged), 310. 
Wellmgton, Duke of, 135, 137, 

159, 161, 822, 364. 
Wild Huntsman, 66. 
William and Ellen, 67, 
Wilson, Professor, 161, 206, 384. 
Windermere, 206. 
Wood, Sir Alexander, 57. 
Woodstock, 209, 220, 245, 264, 

273. 
Wordsworth, William, 71, 83, 93, 

206, 862. 
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